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Able Representative of the Pacific Coast Lumber Trade and Champion of Lumbermen’s Interests. 
SeeSPage 60. 
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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 
Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
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OR PACIFIC COAST TIME=R? 








We furnish detailed reports of amount of stumpage on each 2'4, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 
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828 Chamber of Commerce, 


Portland, Ore, 
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We have just egiipped our | 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with | 
the most Modern Machinery 
and are now tr positior to Lit, 
orders with the greatest 
Promprtness. 
To this is added the advantage o/ 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine — 
and Hemlock with yourflardwoc 
Flooring, where customers do 210 
wish 7o purchase atull car lode 
of Flooring. 
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March 4—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, Ia., headquarters Mondamin hotel. 

March 9—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico and 
Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 

March 17-18—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hooksett ; Riverside Inn. 

April 13-14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston. 

April 15—-National 
Ohio. 


Hickory Association, Cincinnati, 











OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31,1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
und December, 1907, was 13,981 

The average number of copies distrib- 

ited weekly during January, February 
‘nd March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
‘hat of any other lumber newspaper and 
“reater than the combined subscription 
‘tists of any wthree other lumber news- 
papers. 


tate of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. KE. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
'.UMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
igures are correct. 

J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 




















COMING CONVENTIONS. 

ae 18-24—Second Annual Cement Show, Chicago. 
Ase uety 23, 24 and 25-——Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen's 
“ssociation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
tiem taaty 26—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 

at irshalltown, Iowa. Headquarters Pilgrim hotel. 
Salee tty 23, 24 and 25-—Lumber, Sash & Door Traveling 

<- men’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1th 2-3-—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


t ile 
‘on, Philadelphia, Pa. ; headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 
March 2 to 5 


Minne 5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 


apolis, Minn, 





REDWOOD SHIPMENTS. . 


Redwood shipments from Coast county mills for 
January were the third heaviest reported during the last 
sixteen years. The total, a little more than 25,000,000 
feet, was exceeded only by the totals for January, 1904 
and 1907. With the exception of January, 1908, the ship- 
ments since 1901 have ranged from 21,000,000 to 33,000,- 
000 feet. The movement in January, 1908, was about 
17,000,000 feet. ; 

Shipments to other than California ports were much 
above the average, the total being 4,614,555 feet. In the 
series of years covered by the report this was exceeded 
only by the total for January, 1903, when a little more 
than 5,000,000 feet was sent out. Shipments to Cali- 
fornia ports were divided on about the usual percentage 
of 4,000,000 feet to San Francisco to 1,000,000 feet to 
southern California ports. A very heavy demand is 
shown from Mexico and Central America and shipments 
to Europe and Africa also were of a satisfactory nature. 

A statement is given herewith showing shipments for 
January, 1909, with comparative figures for the same 
month last year: 

January, January, 
1908. 1909. 
16,131,610 11,681,669 
4,410,355 2,844,570 


Bay of San Francisco 

Southern California... 

Oregon and Washington a 
Mexico and Central America.. 
South America... 
Ifawaiian islands........ br ki hacia 
Australia and other oriental ports... . 
United States Atlantic ports, Europe 

and Africa et ey rae 


$41,321 
1,154,415 


100,065 


2,368,423 419,571 


Totals ca pontewes 25,156,515 16,928,635 

A statement also is given which shows the quantity of 
lumber shipped by the mills of both Mendocino and those 
of Del Norte and Humboldt counties during the last six- 
teen years, with totals for each year. This statement is 
given herewith: 

Shipped from— - ~ 
Humboldt and 


Del Norte Vendocino 









YEAR counties. county. Total. 
1894 
IS95 
1S96 
LSOT 
1898 2 
1899 5,947,972 
1900 6,650,809 
1901 4,924,255 
1902 8,158,191 
1903 7.077.540 
1904 6,761,849 
1905 
1906. ... 
|) Soe 





16,928,635 
25,156,515 





ee eee : 4.912 
DE mse the v's ga 6 00 dpe 8,528,208 
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BIRDSEYE maple has been , selected by Governor 
Davidson as the representative wood of Wisconsin and a 
block of this will be placed in the wooden map of the 
United States which the Indiana Transportation Com- 
pany will install in the cabin of the new passenger vessel 
United States, being built at the Manitowoc dry dock, 
Manitowoc. The entire map will be built of different 
woods from different states of the union and the gov- 
ernors of the several states have been asked to send a 
typical wood from each commonwealth. A few of the 
woods already received include elm from Massachusetts, 
oak from Arkansas, cherry from Indiana, walnut from 
Oklahoma and red gum from Mississippi. 
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W. Hl. White Company, 


Boyne City Lumber Company. JAMES N. LAGEY g C0. 
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March 4——Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, Ia., headquarters Mondamin hotel. 

March 9—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico and 
Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 

March 17-18—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hooksett ; Riverside Inn. 

April 13-14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston. 

April 15 
Ohio. 


National Hickory Association, Cincinnati, 











OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
aad March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
xreater than the combined subscription 
lists of any whree other lumber news- 
papers. 


Srate of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


i, J. E, Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
I. 1/MBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
figures are correct. 


J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 




















COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February 18-24—Second Annual Cement Show, Chicago 


»avebs ary 23, 24 and 25—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen's 
“ssociation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ytebruary 26—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen's Associa 
m, Marshalltown, Iowa. Headquarters Pilgrim hotel. 

. February 23, 24 and 25-—Lumber, Sash & Door Traveling 

Saesmen's Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ralareh 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
m Philadelphia, Pa.; headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 
March 2 to 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 


REDWOOD SHIPMENTS. 


Redwood shipments from Coast county mills for 
January were the third heaviest reported during the last 
sixteen years. The total, a little more than 25,000,000 
feet, was exceeded only by the totals for January, 1904 
and 1907. With the exception of January, 1908. the ship- 
ments since 1901 have ranged from 21,000,000 to 33,000,- 
000 feet. The movement in January, 1908, was about 
17,000,000 feet. 

Shipments to other than California ports were much 
above the average, the total being 4,614,555 feet. In the 
series of years covered by the report this was exceeded 
only by the total for January, 1903, when a little more 
than 5,000,000 feet was sent out. Shipments to Cali- 
fornia ports were divided on about the usual percentage 
of 4.000,000 feet to San Francisco to 1,000,000 feet to 
southern California ports. A very heavy demand is 
shown from Mexico and Central America and shipments 
to Europe and Afriea also were of a satisfactory nature. 

A statement is given herewith showing shipments for 
January, 1909, with comparative figures for the same 
month last year: 


January, January, 
1908. 1909. 
16,131,610 11,681,669 
4,410,355 2,844,570 


tay of San Francisco 

Southern California.. 

Oregon and Washington 7 

Mexico and Central America 

South America..... 

Itawaiian islands ek eae 

Australia and other oriental ports... . 

United States Atlantic ports, Europe 
and Africa ; Sm ee 


iy ee : 341,32 
100,065 1,134,415 
2,368,423 


419,571 


Totals : ee ia 25,156,515 16,928,635 

A statement also is given which shows the quantity of 

lumber shipped by the mills of both Mendocino and those 

of Del Norte and Humboldt counties during the last six- 

teen years, with totals for each year. This statement is 
given herewith: 

Shipped from 
Humboldt and 
Del Norte 


Vendocino 









YEAR counties. county. Total. 
1sh4 . 4.414.882 4,309,410 3.73 
ISO5 a 7 
LSO6 
L897 
1898 < 
1899 ioe . 5,947,972 
eee 10,364,089 6,650,809 
1901. P : . 10,504,868 4,924,255 
1902 8.158.191 
1903 7.0 
1904 6,7 { 
1905 9.0) | 
1906 8,677,720 
1907 11,263,063 
1908 7,554,912 iy 
1909 8,528,208 25,156,515 
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Hattiesburg, Miss. ..... 92 San Francisco, Cal..... 75 
Hoquiam, Wash. ....... 84 WORCEER, WOE. ccc ccccce 83 
Houston, Tex. ..... iia ae BOGE, “ile ceccececos 80 
3 eee 7 78 Spokane, Wash. ....... 85 
Indianapolis, Ind. . oa ae Pe BOO Bina sicscs 74-81 
Jacksonville. Fla. ...... 76 Tacoma, Wash. ........ 84 
Kalispell, Mont. ..... . 85 Tn Cn 00s edevee 79 
Kansas City, Mo..... . 91 Vancouver, B. C......: 78 
Little Rock. Ark........ 93 Warren, Ark. .......... 74 
Liverpool, Eng. ........ 7 





BIRDSEYE maple has been , selected by Governor 
Davidson as the representative wood of Wisconsin and a 
block of this will be placed in the wooden map of the 
United States which the Indiana Transportation Com- 
pany will install in the cabin of the new passenger vessel 
United States, being built at the Manitowoe dry dock, 
Manitowoe. The entire map will be built of different 
woods from different states of the union and the gov- 
ernors of the several states have been asked to send a 
typical wood from each commonwealth. A few of the 
woods already received include elm from Massachusetts, 
oak from Arkansas, cherry from Indiana, walnut from 
Oklahoma and red gum from Mississippi. 
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TWO NOTED SYMPOSIUMS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL HEAR THE LUMBER TARIFF DISCUSSED. 


Two notable meetings, with a dinner in each case as 
the excuse, were held in Washington last week. Both 
were in the interest of the retention of the duty on 
lumber and each brought together to listen to the argu- 
ments of the lumbermen a remarkable gathering. It was 
this fact that made the two events especially notable. 

Thursday evening twenty-one labor leaders, represent- 
ing the American Federation of Labor and about 
eighteen of its allied national and international unions, 
accepted the invitation of the lumbermen to dine with 
them and listen to an exposition of the relation of the 
lumber duty to labor. 

The lumbermen, while admitting that their personal 
interests are at stake in this matter, contend that many 
other classes of people are directly interested and that 
indirectly the whole country will be adversely affected 
by the removal or lowering of the duties on forest 
produets, particularly those on lumber, lath and shingles. 

The labor leaders were not asked to pledge themselves 
but merely to listen to a statement of the facts and argu- 
ments based thereon. They were shown how labor em- 
ployed in the mills is directly concerned; how labor 
on the farms and in the preparation of food products is 
almost as directly concerned in that the lumber industry 
is the greatest consumer among the various branches of 
manufacture of such products. It was also pointed out 
to them how the men employed by the common carriers, 
whether by water or by rail, are likely to lose some 
immediate employment if the duty be removed and in 
the future will lose opportunity for employment through 
the earlier extinguishment of the lumber industry, be- 
cause of its shorter life under conditions that will be 
brought about by free lumber. 

The labor men were not asked to commit themselves 
in any way, but it is believed that the presentation was 
convineing to their intelligence. 

A full report of this meéting will be found elsewhere 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

An even more notable gathering was present at the 
congressional dinner Saturday evening. This was given 
by the Honorable Nelson P. Wheeler, member of Con- 
gress from the twenty-ninth district of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wheeler is a lumberman, being a member of the 
firm of Wheeler & Dusenberry, of Endeavor, Pa., with 


other and extensive interests as well. 
vited his ‘‘ brother congressmen’’ to meet his ‘‘ brother 
lumbermen.’’ 


ness statement regarding one particular industry. 
parties were represented about in the same proportion 
as they stand on the rolls of the house of representatives. 


came for information. 
in spite of any trading of interests in the preparation 
of the tariff bill, will finally have to say what the tariff 
shall be. 
a subject like this and it shows, 
Congress, and presumably the whole country, has waked 


Mr. Wheeler in- 


It was Saturday night, when many congressmen leave 


the city, and an unusual number were out of the capital 
because of Lincoln day celebrations in various parts of 
the country, yet about one hundred and forty responded 
to this invitation and listened for nearly three hours to 
statements regarding the lumber tariff made by promi- 
nent lumbermen who were present. 
reported in another department. 


This meeting is also 


This gathering was almost unique. Seldom, if ever, 


have so many congressmen gathered to listen to a busi- 


Both 


Every section of the country was represented and men 
favorable to the duty and opposed to it were there. They 
They were among the men who, 


The gathering evidenced an unusual interest in 
furthermore, that 


up to the fact that there is more than one side to the 
lumber question. 

The theory that there is a lumber trust seems to be 
pretty well exploded among men of intelligence every- 
where, or at least the theory is abandoned that the 
lumber producers have anything to do with a, trust. 
Doubtless there are some prejudice-encrusted people who 
can not break out of their shell and who refuse to be con 
vineed by the best of evidence, but in the main those 
who are willing to read both sides of the question and 
who think for themselves have abandoned the lumber 
trust notion. 

There remains, however, the popular theory not long 
ago expressed on the floor of the house that every thou 
sand feet of lumber brought into the United States 
from abroad saves a thousand feet of our own timber 
resources. Without understanding the situation this 
proposition seems plausible, but a closer study has con 
vinced intelligent men that it is not well founded and 
none are stronger in opposing it than the officials of the 


Forest ‘Service, who say frankly that if the increase! 
importation of lumber would tend to lower the price 0: 
lumber, then forest waste rather than forest conservatic 
would be promoted. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN do not need 
have this point explained again, but this much may 
repeated, that the increase of importations will be large! 
in the low grades, it is the low grades of lumber who 
prices will be affected, and thereby much material whi: 
under an era of what have been called high prices, 
utilized, thus supplying the needs of the country fi 
a smaller acreage than formerly, would become unmark 
able and therefore could not be brought out of 
woods or thoroughly utllized by the mills. Thus it 
be necessary to cut over a larger area to secure the req 
site quantity of marketable material. 

Given proper conditions and the growth of timber 
reafforestation can be promoted, but not under such « 
ditions as have obtained during the last sixteen mon 
of business depression and which would be perpetuat 
so far as the lumber industry is concerned, by the 
moval or reduction of the duty. 

Many of the congressmen present last Saturday ni, 
represent districts and sections of the country which h: 
been clamoring for free lumber, on the ground t¢| 
thereby lower prices to the consumer would be realiz 
It is believed that they left the meeting convinced 
if the entire duty of $2 should be removed from 


price received from lumber producers the ultimate « 
sumer would receive little, if any, benefit therefrom 
that the country as a whole would have to pay too hig 
a price therefor. It would mean not merely the demora|! 
zation of one great industry by placing it under unprofit 
able conditions but would result in a serious damage to 
other directly connected lines and through them to the 
country at large. 

It is only a fitting tribute to the congressmen to say 
that without any pledge, expressed or implied, they 
attended a business gathering like that because they were 
alive to the interests of their constituents and of the 
country, and desired to learn another side of a question 
the one side of which has been so adroitly, unscrupulously 
and yet ably, presented to the people of the country 


at large. 





TENDENCY TOWARD IMPOLITIC AND REACTIONARY LEGISLATION IN ARKANSAS. 


The two greatest dangers menacing the stability of 
any firmly founded government are evil legislation and 
the nonenforcement of existing laws. With all possible 
safeguards against the enactment of laws which are 
openly contrary to public policy, few of the states suffer 
from unwise or dangerous legislative acts. The restrain- 
ing influence of the courts and their power of review 
are felt by the legislatures no less than by Congress 
and in most of the states; therefore, the question of 
constitutionality or of contravention of public rights 
does not form the basis for an undue proportion of the 
tangles which the higher courts have to unravel. 

In certain of the states, however, the ambitious states- 
man has his ear so close to the ground listening for 
popular rumblings that he is unable to hear the warn- 
ings of common sense, the demand for actual, just 
administration of rights. Politics, no less than the sen- 
sational press, is responsible for some of the tangential 
efforts which tend to bring lawmaking bodies into dis- 
repute, making them appear more or less absurd to the 
well balanced observer. During the last few years the 
most popular diversion of the professional politician in 
his attempts to secure the plaudits of the populace has 
been the running to earth of corporate enterprises, 
nefarious and otherwise. The lumber trade has suf- 
fered much from this source, more particularly in those 
states where the processes of lawmaking are not so 
well guarded as they should be and as they are in the 
country at large. 

Doubtless some political agitators would be willing to 
assert that the law which provided for the existence of 
corporations in the first place was wrong, because out of 
it have arisen certain abuses. Yet it is quite impossible 
to find any artificial or man-made institution that is not 
subject to misuse in one way or another. The existence 
of corporations is admitted by the state largely because 
of the well established fact that there are certain rea- 
sonable limitations upon the volume of the business 
which can be conducted by the individual. Therefore, 
corporate existence is largely for the benefit of large 
enterprises, and as such enterprises grow and, there 
being no legal method of punishing them for infrac- 
tions of law beyond confiscation of their property, it 
becomes necessary for the safety of the state that there 
be certain reasonable regulation of their affairs. Such 
regulation, however, must of necessity preserve the 
rights and property of corporations and must not in 
any way impair their legitimate business; otherwise the 
state itself must be the sufferer in that the confiscation 
of property, or the destruction of corporate business, 
will in time deprive the commonwealth of a large por- 
tion of its revenue. It is on this line of demarcation— 


this point where the reasonable ceases and the unreason 
able begins—that some of tke states seem not to have 
located, and notable among these is Arkansas. 

Without definite statistics it would be rash to attempt 
to estimate the amount of useless work that has been 
done by the Arkansas legislature in recent years in 
attempting to appease a popular clamor for corporation 
blood. The lumber industry in Arkansas, however, is so 
extensive that it has been a frequent victim and about 
the only consolation it has enjoyed lies in the fact that 
there is a Supreme Court which sometimes comes to the 
rescue and protects legitimate business from the in 
fluences of politics. 

A review of the things which Arkansas has done to 
discourage the lumber industry is unnecessary. Lum- 
bermen of that state know the facts only too well and, 
in fact, lumbermen outside the state are frequently as 
much concerned. One of the most baneful forms of 
legislative kleptomania is directed against the property, 
occasionally of individuals but generally of corpora- 
tions, from beyond the state borders. It is but a short 
time since Arkansas attempted to license foreign cor- 
porations in such a way and at such expense that it 
would have been necessary for all such to withdraw from 
the state or do business at a loss. The animus back of 
such action is the same, on a larger scale, as that which 
impels a man to take his neighbor’s property. But 
Arkansas is unable to appreciate this fact and, there- 
fore, it is deemed fitting in some quarters that cor- 
porations as a whole, and more particularly foreign 
corporations, should be legally looted as long as there 
is anything left in them. 

In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
appeared a report covering a bill recently drawn for 
presentation to the legislature of Arkansas entitled 
‘*An Act for the Levying of an Occupation Tax on All 
Corporations Doing Business in This State.’’ In this 
case the proposed law would levy a tax upon every kind 
of corporate business in Arkansas and the lumber trade 
is not, as frequently, singled out for punishment. It 
provides that every company, corporation or association 
of foreign or local origin operating a saw mill, planing 
mill, stave mill, handle factory, shingle mill, or any 
other device used for manufacturing the timber of the 
state, shall be compelled, beginning July 1, 1909, to 
make a quarterly report under oath to the auditor of the 
state showing the total amount of its gross receipts, 
collected and uncollected, from the sale of such com- 
modities, and to pay a tax amounting to 1 percent of 
the gross receipts shown by such sworn statement. 

If such a bill can receive serious consideration before 
the Arkansas legislaturé it would seem that there can 


be no business men in that body er, if there be such, 
their influence is painfully slight. Putting aside for 
an instant the question of the fairness of the proposed 
tax, it is somewhat difficult to understand why Arkansas 
corporations should be compelled to close their books 
four times a year in order to supply a report which 
could as well be made on the first day of January. It 
is also a little hard to see why an Arkansas lumber 
company should be compelled to pay to the state 1 
percent of its uncollected receipts or, in other words, 
why a corporation should be compelled to guarantee to 
the state that its aecounts are all collectible. The lum 
berman who sells lumber and finds himself unable to 
collect for it usually feels that he has been well punished 
for any dereliction he may have been guilty of in tlie 
extension of credits, without having to pay any adil 
tional penalty in the form of a 1 percent tax on an 
uncolleetible account. 

Then, as to the merits of the tax itself: It is based 
not upon profits, not even upon net earnings. Ther 
fore it becomes a tax upon labor as well as upon prop 
erty and, although the enterprising legislator who lus 
the bill in hand probably does not realize the fact, the 
1 percent would come not only out of that portion of 
receipts which would go outside of the state, but a!so 
from that portion which would be used to pay the waxes 
of woodsmen and mill employes, office men, salesmen iil 
others who, it should be remembered, have votes. 

Considering the matter from a practical standpo 
it may be assumed that the following figures will ! 
resent a fair average of producing costs at Arkans:s 
mills, taking into account both hardwoods and yellow 
pine: 

Timber .. . mamas ra ‘ia $ } 
Logging 
Saw mill 


Total cost | 


ee OPI OTeS SS SMR aia e Ni RRA eRe eared 
SPUD OTN ATG ooo nin 0 inv venedanepeess ‘benek SS.08 
Of the above cost—#12—it will.be seen that 


charged to stumpage is the one item which is not ma 
up principally of cost of labor. The $5 expended in 
logging goes largely to the woodsmen and the $4 mill 
cost is largely represented by the wages of the saw m! 
employe. Therefore, the proposed tax of 1 percent up: 
the selling price—$14—amounting to 14 cents, will be 
divided about in this way: Timber, 3 cents; mill equ} 
ment, 1 cent; labor, 8 cents; profit, 2 cents. The qu 

tion immediately arises, why should that portion of (ie 
gross receipts from the sale of a thousand feet 0! 
lumber which goes to pay the Arkansas workman be tax! 
by the Arkansas commonwealth? 
difference between this tax and a general tax upon \) 





What, then, is tiie 
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comes, including wages and salaries? It is needless to 
siy that such a proposition as the last mentioned has not 
therefore seemed to meet with the approval of the 
American people. It is necessary for the purposes of 
government that that portion of the individual’s in- 
cove Which he does not put Lack in circulation but lays 
by in some form of investment should be taxed, But 
how long will he put up with an assessment on his 
immediate earnings, collectible in advance of payment of 
wires? 


Then, too, it may be asked, why should a 3-cent tax be 
levied upon a thousand feet of timber which has already 
been taxed to the ultimate limit by direct assessment? 
These questions are asked in the hope that they will 
furnish material for a little quiet speculation on the 
eventual result of the passage of any law creating an 
occupation tax of this character. 

The present bill apparently is merely another form of 
the foreign corporation tax recently considered in the 
same state. It is apparent that the results would be 


reactionary and it is a question whether the people of 
Arkansas, or any other state, will put up with legislation 
the sole effect of which will be to restrain the conduct of 
legitimate business, reduce expenditures for labor and 
thereby either reduce the amount of labor employed 
or the compensation therefor, consequently diminishing 
in the same proportion the production of wealth within 
the state, the earning capacity of its citizens, and, 
finally, after business shall have received the inevitable 
setback, seriously lowering the revenue of the state. 





TIMBER TAXATION PROBLEM NOW RECEIVING WELL 


le art of tax dodging has been given so much 
puclicity that it takes a man with more than the 
wrrage of moral courage to complain regarding any 
sor! of assessment, if by means of that complaint he 
is st all apt to bring himself into the limelight and 
he graded and classified as one of the undesirables 
who seek to evade their duty. So it is with the 
dividual, but when an industry as a whole makes 
complaint regarding the justice of the charges of gov- 
ernment levied against it, there is far less opportunity 


for an unbiased hearing on the merits of the case 
than there would be with the individual, and the only 
rencdy for an injustice of this kind which affects 
many is the remedy which usually comes to correct 


| 
il 


erious grievances and which has to be found by 
wailing, So it has been with the lumber industry in 
its relation to the taxation of standing timber. 

The subjeet of taxation has been discussed pro 
and con, in general and in particular, but those who 
uve made complaint have in most instances been 
branded as evaders, without being given the oppor- 
tunity of a hearing. The general change in conditions 
brought about by the development of industries, there- 
fore, has been solely responsible for the bringing to 
the front recently of certain indisputable evidences 
of error in the present system. Just now a phase of 
the taxation problem which is attracting attention 
ind which has been foreed forward for consideration 
isa result of the conservation-of-industries agitation 
is the apparent error in the present practically uni 
versul system of taxing standing trees under a general 
property tax, 


The authorities of the states where this matter has 
had voluntary consideration lately are beginning to 
uimit that a crop which it takes twenty or fifty years 
lo mature should not be taxed each year on the same 
basis as a yearly crop; that such taxation tends to 
the destruction of valuable property in that the crop 
will be harvested before it is mature, carelessly, in 
fact uny way at all in order to get it off the ground 
ind escape taxation of so burdensome a character. 
lhe recent Conservation Congress called by President 
Roosevelt impressed deeply on the people the impor- 
tance of taking steps to save the wealth of the coun- 
try, and as the timber supply is popularly supposed to 
in most immediate danger the greatest amount of 
ention is being directed toward plans for so 
hedging the lumberman around with restrictions that 
e will be compelled to insure to the country a per 
supply of lumber. In facet, the conservation 
gives promise of being much overdone. Already 
are being made to conserve timber resources 

the expense of the vested rights of owners of 
timber Jands and more of this sort of thing is sure to 
follo However, accompanying this sudden inclina 
Non to pry into private affairs and to take extraordi 
lary measures for the prevention of waste, and even 
restriction of legitimate business, has come a 
better appreciation of the burden which the states 
have imposed upon the owner of timber in the way 
ot excessive taxing of timber lands. Public utter 


ances by state officials and reference to the matter in 
oficin! documents lately issued, and which could not 
lave heen inspired by partizans, evidence the awaken- 


ig appreciation of the importance of this subject. 


At meeting of Wisconsin timber land owners at 
Milwsukee lately the principal subject under discus- 
sion as a bill providing for the burning of slashings 
aw tieher is eut, one of several measures recently 
proposed in Wiseonsin as aids to the general further- 
ng forestry. State Forester Griffith was present, 


as W also a committee from the Wisconsin legis 
‘ature, and in the discussion the general question of 


the conservation of timber resources in the state came 
for 4 share of consideration. Voluntarily and with- 
Ht in any way having been drawn into the diseussion 
ot taxation Mr. Griffith declared that he considered 
the present method of assessing timber lands mani- 
festly unfair and open to the most severe criticism. 


He expressed the belief that the timber land owners 
“! the state would be perfectly willing to lend their 
aid te ny legitimate means of perpetuating the north- 
"th forests if they were treated fairly in return and 
‘dvised them to form an association of land owners 
ind fight for their rights in the way of fair com- 
pensation for such publie service as they might per- 
form in the way of withholding immature timber from 
the ax or, in other words, for a more reasonable 
‘ystem ‘f taxing standing timber. Mr. Griffith’s utter- 
‘nees in his official capacity are entitled to some weight. 
R From another northern state came a similar expres- 
‘on of official opinion recently in the shape of the 
“thual report of the Minnesota tax commission, which 
ee a long chapter to the discussion of the theory 
aoe of timber land taxation. That report, 
ning insofar as it affected timber and logs, was re- 
ae ced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 6, 
- into detailed consideration of the law and the 

Ctice in Minnesota, making the deduction that if 


the law of that state had been carried out to the 
letter the lumber industry would have suffered great 
hardship from over taxation. Thé commission found 
in its investigation of the subject that the pine forests 
of Minnesota have not been greatly overtaxed, largely 
because assessors until lately have been somewhat 
ignorant of the value of stumpage and the valuation 
put upon it has been far below the actual. Further: 


If the assessment of timber lands must continue to be 
made under the existing law the enforcement of the law will 
necessitate a material increase in the assessment. As shown 
above the present assessment results in a heavy tax; it may 
readily be supposed, therefore, that an increase in the as- 
sessment will bring to bear a burden that the lumber industry 
may have difficulty in meeting. 


The opinion of the Minnesota commission is so 
clearly stated that it needs no elucidation. It need 
only be said that the commission, while lamenting the 
manifestly unfair and dangerous law in existence, has 
announced its intention of enforcing it henceforth to 
the letter, which, barring the immediate relieving of 
the situation, will greatly increase the levy both as 
to the amount of timber taxed and as to valuation. 

In its report for 1908 the Vermont tax commission 
said: 

A strict enforcement of existing law would almost cer- 
tainly result in wholesale deforestation of the most speedy 
end destructive character. * * * It seems to us that 
something, even in the way of experiment, is better than to 
allow the present condition to continue. 


In these official utterances is found the uniform ad- 
mission that the existing laws covering the taxation 
ot timber are wrong; that the only present salvation 
lies in their nonenforcement and that it is the duty 
of tax-levying bodies to put them into effect. It avails 
little that such laws are not enforced. The prospective 
investor in timber has no means of knowing that they 
will remain dormant for the period of twenty, forty 
or sixty years during which he must wait for the 
realization of his investment. He must expect during 
that time to meet with some exacting official who 
will see to it that the property pays on as heavy a 
valuation as can be placed on it, and, accordingly, 


while he may be safe for a time he eventually must. 


expect to hand over a good portion of his net return 
from his investment to the assessor. Consequently, on 
timber investments and proportionately on the appre- 
ciation in value of timber lands an unfair system of 
taxation has its baneful influence even if it is not 
enforced. Whether or not this be true—and its truth 
can not be denied—why should laws, the effect of 
which is conceded to be detrimental to the common 
welfare of the state if enforced, be allowed to remain 
upon the statute books? 

In the current issue of the Yale Review appears a 
scientific consideration by Fred Rogers Fairchild, of 
the Yale faculty, of the taxation problem under 
the title, ‘‘The Economic Problem of Forest Taxa- 
tion.’’ In support of the statement that ‘‘ taxation 
of timber lands at actual value can not fail to put 
an excessive burden upon forest investments’’ some 
interesting figures are given, and they are here 
reproduced: 





Casel. Casell. Caselll. Caselv. 
Rotation period. . .. 50 yrs. 50 yrs. 50 yrs. 50 yrs. 
Value of timber........ $189.00 $189.00 $189.00 $189.00 
Original cost of planting 7.00 Tae  -skwans 7.00 
Cost of planting with 
EE - cawsacesawns 80.27 |» Serer 80.27 
Net income. ..........>% 108.73 108.73 189.00 108.73 
Iixpectation value...... 10.36 10.36 18.00 10.36 
Assessed value of land.. 10.00 5.00 18.00 10.00 
Tax rate (percent)..... 1 1 1 2 
Accrued taxes on land... 20.94 10.47 37.69 41.88 
Accrued taxes on trees 
(exempt twenty years) 21.46 21.46 21.46 42.92 
POCRE GRMOB. cc cc ccceses 42.40 31.93 59.15 84.80 
Percent of taxes to net 
SE SGancis ovens ane 39 29 31 78 


These figures are based upon experiments by the 


New Hampshire Forestry Commission applying to 
white pine in that state, showing that the 
most profitable year for cutting was the fiftieth. 


The rate of interest used was 5 pereent and 
in three of the cases a tax rate of one percent has 
been assumed, which, it is stated, is very low as com- 
pared with actual tax rates, although fairly repre- 
sentative of the ratio of taxes to the true value of 
property as assessments are now made. It will be 
seen that the taxes during the 50-year period will 
aggregate from 29 to 78 percent of the net income, 
depending upon whether the assessment is made upon 
about such valuations as now generally apply or 
upon the actual value as contemplated by the law. 
Considering the average original investment, it is 
apparent that under the best of conditions the returns 
from forest growth of this character are not unduly 
large. 

What, then, will be the disposition of the prospective 
investor who finds that at the end of the period of 
growth he must turn over to the state 78 percent of 


MERITED ATTENTION. 


his net returns? It is not claimed that such conditions 
apply in actual practice today, but merely that they 
may be made to apply at any time at the whim of 
the official who has in his charge the enforcement of 
the law. Can it be doubted that such a state of affairs 
will serve to frighten away the prospective investor, 
if it does not even cause the timber land owner to 
hurry the destruction of his trees in the fear that 
before they are cut, if he is at all dilatory, they may 
practically be confiscated by the state? In support 
of this contention Mr. Fairchild says: 


It is only because the general property tax has not been 
effectively administered that it has not yet been responsible 
for more serious results. It is only because the American 
lumbermen have so far had no particular desire to practice 
forestry that our tax system is not yet open to the charge 
of preventing the practice of forestry. * * * Before 
long we shall have to practice forestry. And whenever we 
are ready to seriously undertake it we shall find our methods 
of taxation a heavy bandicap 

The ultimate result of a continuation of the present 
system, its effect upon the practice of forestry, is thus 
graphically outlined: 

Indeed, it is safe to say that we can never expect to see 
the general practice of forestry by private owners under our 
present system of taxation. It has been shown that the 
general property tax, strictly enforced, is capable of taking 
away a large part of the income of the forests. It may be 
objected that in practice the general property tax is not 
strictly enforced. Forests are not actually taxed on their 
true value and this fact shouid have been recognized in the 
examples given above. ‘The answer is, first, that it has 
alrvcady been recognized by using a tax rate of 1 percent, 
which is equivalent to the present rate on true value, and, 
secondly, that even if such excessive taxation as has been 
illustrated is not likely to occur at all or even in the ma- 
jority of cases, this does not relieve the situation very much. 
The mere chance that it may occur in any given case would 
be enough to frighten the investor. Nothing more effectually 
discourages investment than uncertainty as to future costs. 
And whatever may be said of our present system of taxation 
there can be no question of its arbitrariness and uncertainty. 
If to all the other risks of forestry we add uncertainty as 
to what the taxes are going to be we can not blame investors 
ior hesitating to embark on an enterprise which may have to 
pay taxes fifty years before the returns begin to come in. 


If it may be granted fer the sake of argument that 
the general property tax as applied to timber is im- 
practicable and unwise, then what is the remedy to 
be? Many efforts have been made to encourage for- 
estry by bounty for tree planting, by exemption from 
taxation for a brief period of years etc., but none of 
these has been a success from any point of view. In 
attempting to devise a practicable scheme for the 
taxation of timber along such lines as would tend to 
promote conservation many obstacles are met. The 
exemption of timber for a period of years usually 
results in depriving the county the resources of which 
largely are timber lands of so large a portion of its 
revenue that other property must be taxed excessively 
to make up the deficit. Any exemption of timber 
lands must, therefore, be allowed under auspices of 
the state and the local government which is deprived 
of a portion of its revenue thereby must be com- 
pensated from some outside source. This means prac- 
tically a revolution in the system of taxation in those 
states where timber forms a considerable part of the 
taxable property—a large undertaking, but apparently 
a necessary one, 

The authorities quoted and others finally come to 
practically a uniform conclusion, namely, ‘that lands 
used for forestry should be taxed separately from the 
timber on a nominal basis and that the trees them- 
selves should be exempt from taxation until they are 
cut; that upon cutting a reasonable tax should be 
levied upon the logs, in levying which the length of 
the period of exemption can be taken into considera- 
tion without, however, losing sight of the proper ratio 
between the tax and the net return to the investor. 
Such a plan would encourage the general practice of 
forestry, the growth of timber, and the careful cutting 
of that which is still available, and would eventually 
make productive immense areas of cutover territory 
which, like portions of Michigan, for example, will 
never be of any value until conditions are such that 
they can be utilized for tree growth. 

The slightest attempt on the part of the lumber 
industry to show up the unfairness of prevailing tax 
laws has until lately met with such vigorous opposition 
as to make it futile. Now, however, that the facts 
are coming to official notice it is time for the trade 
to make the most of the opportunity to bring the 
whole question of timber taxation to a focus and bend 
every energy toward the securing of more reasonable 
legislation. The timber land owners of Wisconsin 
have taken the first step in this direction. Their 
course is worthy of emulation. 
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EFFECT OF BOXING TREES SHOWN BY FOREST 


Frequently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been asked 
whether or not the practice of boxing southern pine has 
an injurious effect. The opinion of the trade is very 
much divided on this question. Some manufacturers 
assert that lumber cut from turpentined trees is just as 
good as from unboxed timber. The opinion of architects 
on the structural value of the different kinds of woods 
has varied as greatly as has that of lumber manufac- 
turers. For the reasons set forth the summary of a 
report just issued by the forest Service should prove of 
great interest to yellow pine manufacturers and those 
who use yellow pine lumber. It is given herewith: 


“Bleeding” pine trees for their resin, to which chiefly long- 
leaf (Pinus palustris) and Cuban pine (Pinus heterophylia\ 
are subjected, has generally been regarded as injurious to the 
timber. It has been claimed that both durability and 
strength of timber are impaired by this process, and in the 
specincations’ of many architects and large consumers, such 
as railway companies, “bled” timber is excluded. 

The utilization of resin is one of the leading industries of 
the south, and since the process affects several millions of 
dollars’ worth of timber every year, special investigations, 
involving mechanical tests and the physical and chemical 
analyses of the wood of bled and unbled trees from the 
same locality, have been carried on by the United States 
government through the Forest Service. 

Results prove conclusively (1) that bled timber is as 
strong as unbled if of the same weight; (2) that the weight 


and shrinkage of the heartwood is not affected by bleeding ; 
(3) that the durability of the heartwood is not affected by 
bleeding, since the resin comes from sapwood only. 
« The following table shows the remarkable numerical simi- 
larity between the average results for three groups of trees, 
the higher values of the bled material being readily ex- 
plained by the difference in weight: 
Bending Compression 
Specific strength strength 
Number weight of per per 


LONGLEAF of test pieces. sq. inch. sq. inch. 

PINE- tests. Percent. Pounds. Pounds. 
Unboxed trees...... 400 0.74 12,358 7,166 
tjoxed and recently 

abandoned ...... 390 79 12,961 7,813 
Boxed and = anban- 

doned five years... 535 76 12,586 7,573 





-f 

The amount of resin in the wood varies greatly, and trees 
growing side by side differ within very wide limits. Sap 
wood contains but little resin (1 to 4 percent), even in those 
trees in which the heartwood contains abundance. In the 
heartwood the resin forms from 5 to 24 percent of the dry 
weight (of which about one-sixth is turpentine), and can 
not be removed by bleeding, so that its quantity remains un 
aifected by the process. 

Bled timber, then, the tests have shown, is as useful for 
all purposes as unbled. 


In view of the large number of tests made, the results 
should have an important bearing on trade opinion. 
Timber owners and lumber manufacturers regard this 


SERVICE TESTS. 


matter from an entirely different standpoint. Even 
though tapping or bleeding a tree does not injure it 
structural value, it certainly does injure the quality 0: 
the produet., Where the face of a pine tree is scarre 
for seven to nine feet from the ground a part of thy 
sap wood is cut away and in time not only the sap bi 
practically the entire butt of the tree becomes filled wit 
pitch. Pitch streaks or pitch pockets are defined 
defects by the rules of the Yellow Pine Manufacturer: 
Association, and ordinarily very little high grade lumly 
can be turned out from a butt log of a tree that h: 
been boxed. Furthermore, there is an actual loss in t} 
quantity of the product. These objections have carri: 
sufficient weight with a number of manufacturers 
prevent them from allowing their timber to be box: 
The further fact that a prejudice has existed against t 
use of bled timber has had considerable to do with t 
attitude of lumber manufacturers. It is doubtful 
their attitude will be changed by the nature of + 
report just issued, Bled timber must be cut within 
very short time or the loss will be very great, owing 
the wind blowing to the earth trees weakened 
the boxing and the fact that boxed timber may 
severely damaged by fire, a danger that unboxed tim! 
eseapes. 





HOW MERCHANTABLE STANDING TIMBER IS ESTIMATED. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Feb. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In October, 1906, a certain tract of land in western 
North Carolina was sold, the price stipulated being $150,000. 
The deed contained a guaranty that the property contained 
“100,000,000 feet of merchantable standing timber." The 
vendor now claims that in making the estimate all of the 
timber that can be manufactured into merchantable lumber 
should be included in the estimate and also the dead chest- 
nut and tree-laps that will make tannic acid wood be counted 
as merchantable timber and figured as the equivalent of 
1,250 feet board measure. Also that all of the tanbark be 
estimated and that a cord of tanbark be counted as the 
equivalent of 1,000 feet of lumber, board measure. Also 
the cordwood to be counted as a cord equal to 1,000 feet, 
board measure. The purchaser claims that the contract is 
only intended to cover the standing timber that could be 
converted into merchantable lumber and that the word 
“feet” only meant such timber that could be manufactured 
into the various kinds of lumber that are measured by 
board feet and that the word “merchantable meant only 
such timber as could be manufactured into lumber and sold 
at a price somewhat in excess of the cost of manufacture, 
such cost being based on the actual experience of mills in 
that vicinity. I would like to have an expression from you 
as to your definition of the meaning of ‘100,000,000 feet of 
merchantable standing timber’ as usually applied in selling 
timber properties. { would also like to know whether or 
not Doyle's ruie is the usual rule employed in the estimation 
of standing timber. Thanking you in advance for this cour 
tesy, I am, W. L. CLEMENT. 

Merchantable standing timber is a term used to define 


those trees from which can be manufactured lumber 
whose value is equal to or greater than cost of produe- 


tion plus stumpage. It could not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be broadened so as to include bark, cord 
wood, tannie acid wood and similar byproducts. 

Ordinarily, when a tract of timber land is sold the 
purveyor contents himself with conveying title to so 
many acres of timber land. It is customary for the 
buyer to make his own estimates as to the quantity of 
timber he thinks the lands contain. The seller could 
not be expected to guarantee the quantity for the obvious 
reason he has no voice in the methods to be used in 
converting the trees into lumber. If he had a voice he 
probably would insist that the manufacturer use the 
thinnest possible saws and that instead of cutting inch 
boards the logs be squared up into timber so as to do 
away with the waste of the saw kerr. A 12x12x20 would 
contain 240 feet board measure. If this stick of timber 
should be cut into inch boards it would not be possible 
to make more than eleven at the outside and probably 
not more than ten, a loss of either 20 or 40 feet, equal 
in one case to 8%; percent and the other 162 percent. 

Timber lands are bought and sold on the judgment of 
the parties most concerned. If the buyer wishes to take 
into account the byproducts, such as cordwood, tannic 
acid wood and bark. he, of course, is at liberty to do so 
and he is privileged also to figure them on a basis of 
so many feet of lumber to a cord, but this privilege is 
not a custom. That is, if the seller guarantees a 
certain tract of land to contain so many feet of merehant- 
able timber he can not figure in the bark or the cord 
wood or any other product which may be taken off. 
Some of the log rules are very specific in stating the 
measurement of the Jogs should be taken inside the 
bark at the small end and this rule would absolutely ex 
clude the bark from consideration. 


In the actual work of estimating a tract of timber 
no log rule is employed. The ordinary cruiser does not 
measure the diameter or hight of the trees. His report 
is merely the estimate of man trained in the value of 
timber. It is arrived at in very much the same way us 
the value of a drove of steers. Those who buy beef cat 


tle are able to judge what a buneh will average and 
they buy them on an average basis. The timber eruiser 


is guided in much the same manner. He _ takes into 
account the size and hight of trees, not as individuals 
but as averages, and also he takes into account the 
defects, whether the trees are thrifty or whether they 
have matured and are on the decline. There are a num 
ber of signs which serve as a natural index to him in 
reaching an opinion. 

In selling lands from which byproducts, in the nature 
set forth, are secured their value usually is taken into 
account, but such products are not figured in as stump 
age. A tract of land might be sold for the tannie acid 
wood that could be cut from it or the cordwood, but in 
either case it would be bought on the basis of so many 
cords to the acre and the seller would be foolis! to 
guarantee any specified number of cords, beeause the 
chopper might not make a very clean job of it and leave 
10 to 15 percent in the woods. The same principle holds 
true with respect to selling and guaranteeing a tract of 
land to contain so many million feet of standing timber. 
One operator might get the quantity specified while an 
nother, through carelessness or carefulness in the woods 
or at the mill, might get 20 percent less or 20 percent 
more, In the event that the timber runs short the buyer 
would not be comforted by having it pointed out that he 
overlooked so many bales of leaves, 80 many cords of 
bark or other products which he might have harvested 





WHAT THE TARIFF ON ROUGH LUMBER SHOULD BE. 


While it is not proposed to increase the rate of duty 
on lumber imported into the United States, the lumber 
industry would be justified in asking an increase, and 
those who are solicitous about the financial condition of 
the United States government might reasonably ask an 
increase from the standpoint of revenue. 

The republican platform promised a revising of the 
tariff in such a way that the duty imposed upon com- 
modities imported into the United States in competition 
with American manufacturers should equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad plus 
a reasonable profit to the American producer. 

On the basis of this promise the lumber industry 
could in all fairness ask that the duty be raised to at 
least $3 a thousand feet on rough lumber, for that is 
the minimum excess of the cost of lumber in the United 
States compared with the cost of production in Canada, 
which, up to the present time, has been practically the 
only source of importation of lumber of the ordinary 
kinds. 

In some Canadian sections the cost of the Canadian 
products is at least $4 a thousand or more lower than 
the cost of the American products with which they enter 
into competition in the United States. 

The lumber industry does not, however, ask for what 
it is entitled to receive from a republican Congress, pre- 
paring to content itself with the same protection that it 
has hitherto received, inadequate though it may be; 
taking this position in deference to the apparent senti- 
ment that tariffs should, where practicable, be lowered. 
It is prepared to accept a less duty than it is entitled 
to under the republican platform and the pledges made 
by President-elect Taft, but it does most emphatically 
protest against any lowering of the tariff schedules 
which affect it, which are already below the point of just 
and adequate protection as defined by the republican plat- 
form and also below the point which would produce the 
greatest revenue to the government. 

Prior to the enactment of the McKinley bill the duty 
on rough limber, except hemlock, whitewood, sycamore 
and basswood, had been, beginning with 1872, $2 a thou- 
sand feet, board measure. Under that tariff, the importa- 
tions for a series of years, ending with the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1890, from British North America were 
as follows: 
YRAR ' Feet. 
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its first effect was seen in the fiseal year ended June 
30, 1891, and the imports for the years it covered were 
as follows: 


YEAR- Feet. 
I cx ait sk 6) acter io: nig tig ai wo shiek aw ope aul we Intatweoe Seco eee . 757,149,000 
$3,226,000 
a uveid 015-0 MiG resela wn dade eshte okie <a ee oa 742,351,000 


Rare gee err are eee reer ar ae eee ene 514,461,000 


The Wilson bill took effect August 28, 1894. It 
placed lumber upon the free list. It was in effect about 


three years, during which the importations were «as 
follows: 


Tnerease, 





Feet. percent. 

yaaa cae eta 600,790,000 16.5 

ee ne ee ee 786,101,000 51.0 

I hig 1815. So hse aad ea Sia $e te ek eS 883,770,000 12.4 


With free lumber, importations increased materially, 
but there was no revenue whatever to the government. 

The Dingley bill, imposing a duty of $2 a thousand 
on rough lumber, took effect in 1597. There was an 
immediate heavy falling off of importations, partly be- 
cause, in anticipation of the bill, importers had laid in 
stocks of Canadian lumber. 

But the Canadian producers and shippers soon adjusted 
themselves to the condition, so that with the stimulus of 
advancing prices, which began in 1897, imports in- 
creased until in 1906 they were the highest on record. 
The importations since the present tariff went into effect 
until the end of the fiseal year ended June 30, 1908, were 
as follows: 








YEAR Feet 
pa08..... ‘ é ... eee 353,134,000 
ISD. . ae 8,780,000 
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The inference to be drawn from the above figures 
is that if the rate of duty on rough sawed lumber im 
ported into the United States should be raised it is not 
likely materially to deerease the quantities of lumber 
imported from Canada, unless the duty were fixed st 4 
rate to more than equal the difference in cost of pro 
duction in that country and this. That differeace is, as 
stated above, not less than $3 a thousand, and oi the 
average, taking into consideration cost of logs at the 
mill and including in the cost stumpage values, cos! of 
labor and cost of transportation to the American con 
suming fields to be reached by the Canadian produc‘, is 
practically $4 a thousand. 

Until a prohibitive rate was approached no mat«rial 
decrease of importations would be likely. Indeed, the 
steady, though gradual, growth of the Canadian in lus 
try, with the growth of the dominion as well as o/ the 


United States, would indicate an increase in importa: \ons 
in spite of an inerease in duty and, therefore, a much 
larger revenue to the government. 

Importations from Canada would continue under @ 


higher duty because the Canadian producers musi sell 
in the United States approximately the quantity of jm 
ber they have been selling or else curtail their production, 
but the present output is demanded because of the pro 
portion of the better grades which are so priced us tl? 
be practically not affected by the duty, and whieh are 
needed not only by Canada itself but by Great Britain, 
by other European countries, by South America to seme 
extent, by the West Indies and by the United States. | 

To produce the better grade product to meet this 
profitable trade it is necessary to cut low grade lumber 
which can not be consumed at home nor shipped by oce’!. 
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ie surplus product must hereafter, as in the past, come 
the United States, and since, on a basis of stumpage 
lues and transportation cliarges to say nothing about 
bor, the Canadian producers can, on the average, absorb 
t only the $2, as in the past, but an additional $1 or 
, therefore their importations to the United States will 
utinue and our government would obtain a_ propor- 
nate increase in revenue. 
\lany of the Canadian manufacturers are in a_posi- 
mt Where they are compelled to ship to the United 
ates or close their mills. The Canadian industry, as 
whole, is compelled to ship some proportion of its 
oduct to the United States or reduce production, 
ich production should be maintaifed to furnish the 
iter grades demanded. 
lhe mills which are compelled to ship chiefly or entirely 
the United States—those which are in this difficult 
sition—are those situated in the Georgian bay dis- 
trict. Im none of the mill towns on Georgian bay, with 
rhaps two or three exceptions, are there any local in- 
stries and no population sufficient to take the low 
de output of the mills. 
Many of them, further, have no rail connections at 
being located solely on water and having to ship 
solely by water. Those which have rail connections have, 
most of them, rather high rates to inadequate home 
markets. Those that must ship by water find their 
y available markets along the Great Lakes in the 


f 


— f - 


_United States. If they should attempt to ship through 


the Welland canal to Lake Ontario Canadian ports, or 
down the St. Lawrence river to Montreal, they would 
add to the domestic supply a quantity of lumber which 
it could not absorb. 

The Canadian mills must, therefore, continue, as in the 
past, to ship about the same amount of lumber to the 
American markets, absorbing the tariff, as they are well 
able to do, or reduce capacity and seme of them to close 
entirely. This they will not and need not do. 

The above applies chiefly to the mills located east of 
Sault Ste. Marie. So far as stumpage cost is concerned 
it applies also to mills in western Ontario, in the Rainey 
lake district and also to British Columbia mills. The 
last named have also water transportation advantage. 

If our government should raise the duty on rough lum- 
ber, would Canada retaliate by placing an import duty 
on rough lumber, for it now has a heavy ad valorem 
duty against dressed lumber? The heavy consuming dis 
tricts of eastern Canada—east of Lake Huron—have no 
timber that will make large timbers of a high degree of 
strength. The only Canadian timber that meets this 
requirement of eastern Canada is in British Columbia. 
It is cheaper to pay more for yellow pine in the south 
of the United States than would have to be paid for 
fir at the mills of British Columbia and transport it 
from south Atlantic and east Gulf ports to Canadian 
ports, and even up the St. Lawrence into the Great 


Lakes, at a freight charge so low in comparison with the 
transcontinental rail freight rate that the laid down price 
puts the western coast timber out of the competition, 
except where extremely large an long pieces are needed. 
This fact accounts for a considerable portion of the 
Canadian imports of lumber and timber. 

Further, the manufacturing interests of eastern Can 
ada need hardwoods in quantities and kinds which do not 
grow in Canada. The dominion has some hardwood re- 
sources but they are inadequate, consequently American 
hardwoods must of necessity be imported. 

It is not to be presumed that Canada would cripple 
her own industries, would discriminate against her wood 
working establishments and other factories that use 
hardwoods, or would make it impossible to construct and 
finish buildings that are needed, simply as a retaliatory 
measure against the United States. 

Therefore the conclusion is that the duty on rough 
Jumber imported into the United States could be in 
creased to $3, and probably $4, a thousand feet, board 
measure, thus giving a more adequate protection to the 
American lumber industries, making it more possible to 
conserve and perpetuate the forests and increase the 
revenues of the United States, which are, and expect to 
continue for some time to be, inadequate to the needs 
of the government and at the same time preserve to us 
such markets as we have for our forest products in the 
dominion of Canada, 





THE PART PLAYED BY RETAIL MERCHANTS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF LUMBER. 


mmerce and civilization appear to be growing more 
plex. The struggle for position, power and oppor- 
ty to serve each year is a little more intensified. 
mmercial life is peculiarly involved. Facilities for 
lucing and handling commodities at the present time 
war to be greater than required, Occasionally this 
of affairs gives place to one when by reason of 
al activity the Gemand temporarily outranks the 
Wailable supply. 
Mach line of trade has a particularly busy season; 
some due to natural influences such as the condition of 
veather and others to custom. Among retail lumber 
dealers midwinter and midsummer usually are periods of 
il trading. The heavy demand, particularly in’ the 
rural communities, is in the spring and fall when those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits are not busy with work 
nthe farm, 
fhe retail merchants in towns, great and small, in 
effect, act as buyers for a large number of people. It is 
not possible to c@eeive of a city, village or even a 
inlet without stores where necessary and useful articles 


he bought or exchanged. No one person produces 


everything needed in the way of food, clothing and 
shelter, nor is any individual capable of consuming all 
produets of his own labors. There is a surplus 


remaining to be given in exchange for the products of 

ers. A community occupies a substantially similar 

It does not consume all that is produced within 

houndaries, nor is it able to produce all it consumes. 
Out of these conditions commerce has developed, 

that branch of industry known as the lumber trade 

tree factors—producers, wholesalers and retailers—have 

ound necessary in order to carry it on in a sue 

ful and satisfactory manner. The production of 

er ordinarily involves so many questions of moment 

au uch close attention to details as to occupy the entire 

mental foree of the individual so engaged. Where the 


production is small it is not advisable from a commercial 
standpoint for the manufacturer to endeavor to act as 
his own sales agent. The quantity turned out is not 
large enough to make it worth while for anyone to 
devote himself exclusively to handling it, but the com 
bined output of a number of such plants furnishes a 
quantity which can be handled to advantage by a whole 
sale dealer. The wholesaler’s margin is small, but his 
profit is commensurate with the service he gives because 
of the large volume of trade handled. Ordinarily the 
wholesaler handles lumber in carload or cargo lots only. 

The third factor in the distribution of lumber is the 
retail dealer. Many of these cater to a widely diversified 
trade and also handle building material of all kinds. 
The retail lumberman ordinarily buys his supplies in 
carload lots and distributes it by the piece or wagonload. 
The retailers have been and are absolutely indispensable 
factors, because of the impossibility of the people of a 
community establishing an acquaintance that will enable 
them to secure anything and everything they may want 
for building or repairs. The margin of the retail lum 
bermen of necessity should be greater than that of the 
manufacturer and wholesaler because of the relatively 
small quantities handled, 

The system briefly outlined seems very simple and has 
been very effective, but as in other branches of commerce 
complications set in owing to the fierce rivalry for 
business. Certain institutions are making a plea for 
trade on the shopworn ground that they cut out the mid- 
dlemen’s profit. This, of course, they do not do, but 
merely combine the profits of the wholesaler with those 
of the retailer and absorb them, after deducting, of 
course, the extra expense of doing business in this 
fashion. This scheme is popularly known as the mail 
order method and is one that has resolved itself into a 
serious menace to the welfare of the small towns and 
communities. 


Mail order institutions have provided no system of 
exchange other than the exchange of money for com- 
modities. In the ordinary rural communities every phase 
of commerce is represented from the manufacturing to 
the banking interests. None of the small towns is 
growing at too rapid a rate save those exceptional and 
illadvised boom towns which ordinarily do not last very 
long. The danger of securing supplies from the mail 
order institutions does not arise solely from the inter 
ference with the profitable conduct of the business of 
retail merchants, either those handling lumber or general 
supplies. Its most serious aspect is the interruption of 
the exchange of the products of one section for those of 
other parts of the country or the world required for 
local use. 

This phase of current trade has an important bearing 
on the future growth of the country. Eliminating the 
feelings and desires of the retailers from consideration 
there yet remains the big question of providing a means 
by which the produce, grain, live stock and other farm 
products will have a satisfactory outlet. The farmer 
would raise no more wheat than he required-for his own 
use were it not possible for him to sell it and exehange 
the returns from such sales for something else he does 
not and can not produce himseif. The farmer’s money 
is good anywhere he desires to spend it, of course, but it 
would seem only reasonable to suppose that he would 
choose to spend it with those who actually perform some 
service for him. 

As yet no system has been devised whereby all the 
products of labor are to become a part of the general 
supply upon which the individual can draw according to 
his requirements, and until that stage is reached it 
behooves the individual and community to guard their 
own interests and this certainly does not eall for the 
elimination of the retail lumber dealers and the ¢ ygran 
dizement of mail order institutions. 





RETAIL ADVERTISING TO MEET MAIL ORDER 


tail lumbermen have been advised repeatedly that 
ay to meet mail order competition is to meet it. 
advice to **fight fire with fire’’ never had a better 
ication than in this mail order problem. But this 
e merely enunciates the principle. That which the 
iler is looking for is the method. 
he success of the mail order business has been due 
ely to advertising. The retail lumberman who is 
ig to meet the competition of the mail order house 
hout advertising in his local paper is putting him 
lat a great disadvantage. He is fighting with bare 
ids a man armed with a gun, while the gun is his 
the asking. 
(he ordinary retail lumberman may not be able to 
ertise as well as the mail order house. He may not 
‘¢ the advertising skill and judgment of the high 
ed advertising expert of the catalog concern. He 
it another disadvantage also in that he must tell the 
ruth. He must tell the truth for many reasons. His 
i self-respect demands it. He is a member of the 
munity and he has no desire to sacrifice his stand- 
'g with his neighbors by overstating the quality of his 
vods in comparison with the priee—the very kind of 
iisrepresentation on which a large part of the success 
! the mail order house depends. Then again, if the 
matter of self-respect did not enter at all, misrepresen- 
‘ation would be quickly detected and the result would 
be final and fatal. The customer buys the goods of the 
sail order house on the sayso of the catalog. He buys 
_ retail lumberman’s goods only after critical inspec- 
Lion, 
But if this is a disadvantage to the retail lumberman 
is also an advantage. If he can convince the cus- 
tomer that, quality for quality, he can meet mail order 
competition he has all the better of the argument. That 
should be one of the keynotes of his advertising. If he 
“an poimt out to the consumer that in addition to get- 
ling as full value for his money at his yard as from 
the mail order house, that he can get it without delay, 


it 


that he can examine the goods before buying and that 
he can return them if not satisfactory, the advantage 
is all on his side. The retail lumber dealers of the 
United States are not to be criticised so much because 
they do not advertise enough as because they do not 
advertise well enough. The mail order house gets full 
value for every inch of space it buys. Its advertise- 
ments are clearly stated and do not waste words. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has on file in its office 20,000 
advertisements of retail lumber dealers, from every state 
in the Union. It must be confessed that few of these 
are really good advertising. None of them is designed 
to meet mail order competition particularly. 

It is.a question how much the retail lumberman should 
dignify the competition of the mail order house in his 
advertising. It is very doubtful if he should use the 
expressions ‘‘ mail order house’’ or ‘‘ catalog house’’ in 
his advertising space. The book that is condemned by 
the preacher generally enjoys a large sale. The play 
that is criticised in the pulpit generally draws heavily at 
the box office. If he calls attention too strongly to the 
mail order house he may merely quicken interest in that 
kind of business in his community. 

There is no reason, however, why the retail lumber- 
man in his advertising can not offset the arguments of 
the catalog house. There is nothing that the catalog 
house is willing to do for its customers that the retail 
lumberman ought not to be ready to do and to do it 
with much more convenience to the customer. Some, 
at least, of his advertisements should be designed particu- 
larly to combat mail order competition. They should 
serve to set in motion the thinking maehinery of any 
man who is inclined to open business with a mail order 
house. They certainly should be made to appeal strongly 
to the man who has had some business with the mail 
order houses that has not been entirely satisfactory. 
They ought to have some effect on the regular mail order 
patron also. None of these advertisements need say 
anything about the duty of the consumer to patron- 


COMPETITION. 


ize home trade. ‘‘ Home trade’’ is the strongest reason 
why the consumer should patronize the home merchant 
rather than the catalog house in a distant city. Yet it 
constitutes the poorest argument to be used in an ad- 
vertisement. Every intelligent man knows that he ought 
to patronize home merchants—that the life of his com- 
munity depends upon it—and yet such is human nature 
that if the consumer can have-a door laid down at the 
depot for $2.45 by the mail order house for which the 
local lumberman would charge him $2.50 he will not 
hesitate a minute. All of us are for ourselves first and 
for the rest of the world afterward. If we can help 
our neighbors without hurting ourselves we are ready 
to do it. But most of our altruism never gets any far- 
ther than that. 

This is why, in an appeal to the public for business, 
the home trade proposition constitutes the weakest argu 
ment. The retail lumberman will command more at- 
tention if he claims simply that his goods and his ser 
vice are equal to any, or better, and can be obtained 
just as well as, or better at home than from some mail 
order house 500 miles away. 

If the retail lumberman does not think it necessary 
or advisable to use advertising designed primarily to 
meet mail order competition he ought to utilize his ad- 
vertising space to the same end in a different way. He 
ought to get the best possible value from it for his 
money. A battered and dirty sign and a sloppily writ- 
ten advertisement belong in the same category. 

The retail lumberman should not put too much hope 
in the proposition that advertising patronage will make 
the local editor boost his business in preference to that 
of an outsider. The editor ought to do so, but he may not. 
Aside from that consideration, the publisher of the local 
paper has something to sell that is of value to the retail 
slumberman in his fight—and that is advertising space. 
Combined with good stock and good service it constitutes 
the most effective weapon of the retail lumberman. 
That is the principal reason why he should employ it. 
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EFFECT OF BOXING TREES SHOWN BY FOREST 


Frequently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been asked 
whether or not the practice of boxing southern pine has 
an injurious effect. The opinion of the trade is very 
much divided on this question. Some manufacturers 
assert that lumber cut from turpentined trees is just as 
good as from unboxed timber. The opinion of architects 
on the structural value of the different kinds of woods 
has varied as greatly as has that of lumber manufac- 
turers. For the reasons set forth the summary of a 
report just issued by the forest Service should prove of 
great interest to yellow pine manufacturers and those 
who use yellow pine lumber. It is given herewith: 


“Bleeding” pine trees for their resin, to which chiefly long- 
leaf (Pinus palustris) and Cuban pine (Pinus heterophylla\ 
are subjected, has generally been regarded as injurious to the 
timber. It has been claimed that both durability and 
strength of timber are impaired by this process, and in the 
specincations’ of many architects and large consumers, such 
as railway companies, “bled” timber is excluded. 

The utilization of resin is one of the leading industries of 
the south, and since the process affects several millions of 
dollars’ worth of timber every year, special investigations, 
involving mechanical tests and the physical and chemical 
analyses of the wood of bled and unbled trees from the 
same locality, have been carried on by the United States 
government through the Forest Service. 

Results prove conclusively (1) that bled timber is as 
strong as unbled if of the same weight; (2) that the weight 


and shrinkage of the heartwood is not affected by bleeding ; 
(3) that the durability of the heartwood is not affected by 
bleeding, since the resin comes from sapwood only. 
* The following table shows the remarkable numerical simi- 
larity between the average results for three groups of trees, 
the higher values of the bled material being readily ex- 
plained by the difference in weight: 
Bending Compression 
Specific strength strength 
Number weight of per per 


LONGLEAF of test pieces. sq. ineh. sq. inch. 

PINE— tests. Percent. Pounds. Pounds. 
Unboxed trees...... 400 0.74 12,358 7,166 
Boxed and recently 

abandoned ...... 390 79 12,961 7,813 
Boxed and = anban- 

doned five years... 535 76 12,586 7,075 








The amount of resin in the wood varies greatly, and trees 
growing side Dy side differ within very wide limits. Sap 
wood contains but little resin (1 to 4 percent), even in those 
trees in which the heartwood contains abundance. In the 
heartwood the resin forms from 5 to 24 percent of the dry 
weight (of which about one-sixth is turpentine), and can 
not be removed by bleeding, so that its quantity remains un- 
affected by the process. 

Bled timber, then, the tests have shown, is as useful for 
all purposes as unbled. 


In view of the large number of tests made, the results 
should have an important bearing on trade opinion. 
Timber owners and lumber manufacturers regard this 


SERVICE TESTS. 


matter from an entirely different standpoint. Even 
though tapping or bleeding a tree does not injure it 
structural value, it certainly does injure the quality 0: 
the produet.,, Where the face of a pine tree is searre 
for seven to nine feet from the ground a part of th 
sap wood is cut away and in time not only the sap bi 
practically the entire butt of the tree becomes filled wit 
pitch. Pitch streaks or pitch pockets are defined 
defects by the rules of the Yellow Pine Manufacture: 
Association, and ordinarily very little high grade lum) 
can be turned out from a butt log of a tree that h: 
been boxed. Furthermore, there is an actual loss in th 
quantity of the product. These objections have carri: 
sufficient weight with a number of manufacturers 
prevent them from allowing their timber to be box 
The further fact that a prejudice has existed against t 
use of bled timber has had considerable to do with t¢ 
attitude of lumber manufacturers. It is doubtful 
their attitude will be changed by the nature of 1 
report just issued, Bled timber must be cut within 
very short time or the loss will be very great, owing 
the wind blowing to the earth trees weakened 
the boxing and the fact that boxed timber may 
severely damaged by fire, a danger that unboxed timbe: 
escapes, 





HOW MERCHANTABLE STANDING TIMBER IS ESTIMATED. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Feb. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In October, 1906, a certain tract of land in western 
North Carolina was sold, the price stipulated being $150,000. 
The deed contained a guaranty that the property contained 
100,000,000 feet of merchantable standing timber." The 
vendor now claims that in making the estimate all of the 
timber that can be manufactured into merchantable lumber 
should be included in the estimate and also the dead chest- 
nut and tree-laps that will make tannic acid wood be counted 
as merchantable timber and figured as the equivalent of 
1,250 feet board measure. Also that all of the tanbark be 
estimated and that a cord of tanbark be counted as the 
equivalent of 1,000 feet of lumber, board measure, Also 
the cordwood to be counted as a cord equal to 1,000 feet, 
board measure. The purchaser claims that the contract is 
only intended to cover the standing timber that could be 
converted into merchantable lumber and that the word 
“feet” only meant such timber that could be manufactured 
‘into the various kinds of lumber that are measured by 
board feet and that the word ‘merchantable’ meant only 
such timber as could be manufactured into lumber and. sold 
at a price somewhat in excess of the cost of manufacture, 
such cost being based on the actual experience of mills in 
that vicinity. I would like to have an expression from you 
as to your definition of the meaning of ‘100,000,000 feet of 
merchantable standing timber’ as usually applied in selling 
timber properties. I would also like to know whether or 
not Doyle’s ruie is the usual rule employed in the estimation 
of standing timber. Thanking you in advance for this cour 
tesy, I am, W. L. CLEMENT. 

Merchantable standing timber is a term used to define 


those trees from which can be manufactured lumber 
whose value is equal to or greater than cost of produe- 


tion plus stumpage. It could not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be broadened so as to include bark, cord 
wood, tannie acid wood and similar byproducts, 
Ordinarily, when a tract of timber land is sold the 
purveyor contents himself with conveying title to so 
many acres of timber land. It is customary for the 
buyer to make his own estimates as to the quantity of 
timber he thinks the lands contain. The seller could 
not be expected to guarantee the quantity for the obvious 
reason he has no voice in the methods to be used in 
converting the trees into lumber. If he had a voice he 
probably would insist that the manufacturer use the 
thinnest possible saws and that instead of cutting inch 
boards the logs be squared up into timber so as to do 
away with the waste of the saw kerr. A 12x12x20 would 
contain 240 feet board measure. If this stick of timber 
should be cut into inch boards it would not be possible 
to make more than eleven at the outside and probably 
not more than ten, a loss of either 20 or 40 feet, equal 
in one case to 8%; percent and the other 162% percent. 
Timber lands are bought and sold on the judgment of 
the parties most concerned. If the buyer wishes to take 
into account the byproducts, such as cordwood, tannic 
acid wood and bark, he, of course, is at liberty to do so 
und he is privileged also to figure them on a basis of 
so many feet of lumber to a cord, but this privilege is 
not a custom. That is, if the seller guarantees a 
certain tract of land to contain so many feet of merehant- 
able timber he can not figure in the bark or the cord 
wood or any other product which may be taken off. 
Some of the log rules are very specific in stating the 
measurement of the logs should be taken inside the 
bark at the small end and this rule would absolutely ex 
clude the bark from consideration, 


In the actual work of estimating a tract of timber 
no log rule is employed. The ordinary cruiser does not 
measure the diameter or hight of the trees. His report 
is merely the estimate of man trained in the value of 
timber. It is arrived at in very much the same way us 
the value of a drove of steers. Those who buy beef cat 


tle are able to judge what a buneh will average and 
they buy them on an average basis. The timber cruiser 
is guided in much the same manner, He _ takes into 


account the size and hight of trees, not as individuals 
but as averages, and also he takes into account. the 
defects, whether the trees are thrifty or whether they 
have matured and are on the decline. There are a nun 
ber of signs which serve as a natural index to him in 
reaching an opinion, 

In selling lands from which byproducts, in the natur 
set forth, are secured their value usually is taken into 
account, but such products are not figured in as stump 
age. A tract of land might be sold for the tannie acid 
wood that could be cut from it or the cordwood, but in 
either case it would be bought on the basis of so many 
cords to the acre and the seller would be foolish to 
guarantee any specified number of cords, beeause the 
chopper might not make a very clean job of it and leave 
10 to 15 percent in the woods. The same principle holds 
true with respect to selling and guaranteeing a tract of 
land to contain so many million feet of standing timber. 
One operator might get the quantity specified while an 
nother, through carelessness or carefulness in the woods 
or at the mill, might get 20 percent less or 20 percent 
more. In the event that the timber runs short the buyer 
would not be comforted by having it pointed out that he 
overlooked so many bales of leaves, so many cords ot 
bark or other products which he might have harvested 





WHAT THE TARIFF ON ROUGH LUMBER SHOULD BE. 


While it is not proposed to increase the rate of duty 
on lumber imported into the United States, the lumber 
industry would be justified in asking an increase, and 
those who are solicitous about the financial condition of 
the United States government might reasonably ask an 
increase from the standpoint of revenue. 

The republican platform promised a revising of the 
tariff in such a way that the duty imposed upon com- 
modities imported into the United States in competition 
with American manufacturers should equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad plus 
a reasonable profit to the American producer. 

On the basis of this promise the lumber industry 
could in all fairness ask that the duty be raised to at 
least $3 a thousand feet on rough lumber, for that is 
the minimum excess of the cost of lumber in the United 
States compared with the cost of production in Canada, 
which, up to the present time, has been practically the 
only source of importation of lumber of the ordinary 
kinds. 

In some Canadian sections the cost of the Canadian 
products is at least $4 a thousand or more lower than 
the cost of the American products with which they enter 
into competition in the United States. 

The lumber industry does not, however, ask for what 
it is entitled to receive from a republican Congress, pre- 
paring to content itself with the same protection that it 
has hitherto received, inadequate though it may be; 
taking this position in deference to the apparent senti- 
ment that tariffs should, where practicable, be lowered. 
It is prepared to accept a less duty than it is entitled 
to under the republican platform and the pledges made 
by President-elect Taft, but it does most emphatically 
protest against any lowering of the tariff schedules 
which affect it, which are already below the point of just 
and adequate protection as defined by the republican plat- 
form and also below the point which would produce the 
greatest revenue to the government. 

Prior to the enactment of the McKinley bill the duty 
on rough limber, except hemlock, whitewood, sycamore 
and basswood, had been, beginning with 1872, $2 a thou- 
sand feet, board measure. Under that tariff, the importa- 
tions for a series of years, ending with the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1890, from British North America were 
as follows: 





5 ‘. 
Serre re err 2... 659,703,000 
Since the MeKinley bill took effect in October, 1890, 
its first effeet was seen in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1891, and the imports for the years it covered were 
as follows: 


YEAR Feet. 
RE arraisat a eile ais Seema prntiacaica, eam aa. reid Saco wea 757,149,000 





The Wilson bill took effect August 28 
placed lumber upon the free list. 
three years, during which the importations were «as 
follows: 


, 1894. It 
It was in effect about 


Tnerease, 


YEAR Feet. percent, 
stars airs -b Sha bus SUL mae alas 600,790,000 16.5 
ere re re rrd er rene 786,101,000 31.0 
MI a5 2i5 16 ore Acehr oS ins ew ke oe OK Ow Oe 883,770,000 12.4 


With free lumber, importations increased materially, 
but there was no revenue whatever to the government. 

The Dingley bill, imposing a duty of $2 a thousand 
on rough lumber, took effect in 1597. There was an 
immediate heavy falling off of importations, partly be- 
cause, in anticipation of the bill, importers had laid in 
stocks of Canadian lumber. 

But the Canadian producers and shippers soon adjusted 
themselves to the condition, so that with the stimulus of 
advancing prices, which began in 1897, imports in- 
creased until in 1906 they were the highest on record. 
The importations since the present tariff went into effect 
until the end of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, were 
as follows: 
















YEAR Feet 
PEGS: 25 é .. 853,134,000 
Iso. 2 ee 423,730,000 
ooo. GOTS8.H00,000 
1901. 

Pon. Ss : ‘ 664,751,000 
LHOS. F ‘ tae . 719,110,000 
1004.... = . : 586,560,000 
1906.... Ss , r ; aie erry 51.000 
1906. a PT 00 
ROGT sss é ‘ ee ~.. 924,865,000 
ere ; Veveweee 782,75"),000 


The inference to be drawn from the above figures 
is that if the rate of duty on rough sawed Jumber im 
ported into the United States should be raised it is not 
likely materially to decrease the quantities of lumber 
imported from Canada, unless the duty were fixed at a 
rate to more than equal the difference in cost of pro 
duction in that country and this. That difference is, as 
stated above, not less than $3 a thousand, and ov the 
average, taking into consideration cost of logs at the 
mill and including in the cost stumpage values, cos! of 
labor and cost of transportation to the American con 
suming fields to be reached by the Canadian produ is 
practically $4 a thousand. 

Until a prohibitive rate was approached no material 
decrease of importations would be likely. Indeed the 
steady, though gradual, growth of the Canadian in lus 
try, with the growth of the dominion as well as o/! the 
United States, would indicate an increase in import: \ous 


in spite of an inerease in duty and, therefore, a ach 
larger revenue to the government. 
Importations from Canada would continue under @ 


higher duty beeause the Canadian producers must. sell 
in the United States approximately the quantity ot jum 
her they have been selling or else curtail their production, 
but the present output is demanded because of the pro 
portion of the better grades which are so priced as tl 
be practically not affeeted by the duty, and whieh are 
needed not only by Canada itself but by Great sritain, 
by other European countries, by South America to some 
extent, by the West Indies and by the United States. | 

To produce the better grade product to meet this 
profitable trade it is necessary to cut low grade lumber 
which can not be consumed at home nor shipped by ocea! 
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ie surplus product must hereafter, as in the past, come 
the United States, and since, on a basis of stumpage 
lues and transportation charges to say nothing about 
hor, the Canadian producers can, on the average, absorb 
t only the $2, as in the past, but an additional $1 or 
, therefore their importations to the United States will 
utinue and our government would obtain a propor- 
nate increase in revenue. 

\lany of the Canadian manufacturers are in a_posi- 
mm Where they are compelled to ship to the United 
“rates or close their mills. The Canadian industry, as 
whole, is compelled to ship some proportion of its 
oduet to the United States or reduce production, 
ich production should be maintaifed to furnish the 
iter grades demanded. 

‘he mills which are compelled to ship chiefly or entirely 
the United States—those which are in this difficult 


f 


position—are those situated in the Georgian bay dis- 
trict. Im none of the mill towns on Georgian bay, with 
perhaps two or three exceptions, are there any local in- 


dustries and no population sufficient to take the low 
de output of the mills, 

Many of them, further, have no rail connections at 
heing located solely on water and having to ship 
solely by water. Those which have rail connections have, 
most of them, rather high rates to inadequate home 
Those that must ship by water find their 
available markets along the Great Lakes in the 


! kets, 


United States. If they should attempt to ship through 


‘the Welland canal to Lake Ontario Canadian ports, or 


down the St. Lawrence river to Montreal, they would 
add to the domestic supply a quantity of lumber which 
it could not absorb. 

The Canadian mills must, therefore, continue, as in the 
past, to ship about the same amoupvt of lumber to the 
American markets, absorbing the tariff, as they are well 
able to do, or reduce capacity and seme of them to close 
entirely. This they will not and need not do. 

The above applies chiefly to the mills located east of 
Sault Ste. Marie. So far as stumpage cost is concerned 
it applies also to mills in western Ontario, in the Rainey 
lake district and also to British Columbia mills. The 
last named have also water transportation advantage. 

If our government should raise the duty on rough lum 
ber, would Canada retaliate by placing an import duty 
on rough lumber, for it now has a heavy ad valorem 
duty against dressed lumber? The heavy consuming dis 
tricts of eastern Canada—east of Lake Huron—have no 
timber that will make large timbers of a high degree of 
strength. The only Canadian timber that meets this 
requirement of eastern Canada is in British Columbia. 
It is cheaper to pay more for yellow pine in the south 
of the United States than would have to be paid for 
fir at the mills of British Columbia and transport it 
from south Atlantic and east Gulf ports to Canadian 
ports, and even up the St. Lawrence into the Great 


Lakes, at a freight charge so low in comparison with the 
transcontinental rail freight rate that the laid down price 
puts the western coast timber out of the competition, 
except where extremely large and long pieces are needed. 
This fact accounts for a considerable portion of the 
Canadian imports of lumber and timber. 

Further, the manufacturing interests of eastern Can 
ada need hardwoods in quantities and kinds which do not 
grow in Canada. The dominion has some hardwood re- 
sources but they are inadequate, consequently American 
hardwoods must of necessity be imported. 

It is not to be presumed that Canada would cripple 
her own industries, would discriminate against her wood 
working establishments and other factories that use 
hardwoods, or would make it impossible to construct and 
finish buildings that are needed, simply as a retaliatory 
measure against the United States. 

Therefore the conclusion is that the duty on rough 
Jumber imported into the United States could be in 
creased to $3, and probably $4, a thousand feet, board 
measure, thus giving a more adequate protection to the 
American lumber industries, making it more possible to 
conserve and perpetuate the forests and increase the 
revenues of the United States, which are, and expect to 
continue for some time to be, inadequate to the needs 
of the government and at the same time preserve to us 
such markets as we have for our forest products in the 
dominion of Canada, 





THE PART PLAYED BY RETAIL MERCHANTS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF LUMBER. 


mmerce and civilization appear to be growing more 
miplex. The struggle for position, power and oppor- 
tunity to serve each year is a little more intensified. 
Commercial life is peculiarly involved. Facilities for 
producing and handling commodities at the present time 
appear to be greater than required. Occasionally this 
of affairs gives place to one when by reason of 
ual activity the demand temporarily outranks the 
lable supply. 
ch Jine of trade has a particularly busy season; 
some due to natural influences such as the condition of 
veather and others to custom, Among retail lumber 
lealers midwinter and midsummer usually are periods of 
l trading. “The heavy demand, particularly in’ the 
rural communities, is in the spring and fall when those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits are not busy with work 


no the farm, 

fhe retail merchants in towns, great and small, in 
effect, act as buyers for a large number of people. It is 
not possible to c@eeive of a city, village or even a 


et without stores where necessary and useful articles 
© bought or exchanged. No one person produces 
everything needed in the way of food, clothing and 

er, nor is any individual capable of consuming all 
There 
y to be given in exchange for the products of 
ers \ community occupies a substantially similar 
tion, It does not consume all that is produced within 

indaries, nor is it able to produce all it consumes. 


products of his own labors. 


s a surplus 
rain 


Out of these conditions commerce has developed. 
that branch of industry known as the lumber trade 
producers, wholesalers and retailers—have 
found necessary in order to carry it on in a sue 
esstul and satisfactory manner, The production of 
er ordinarily involves so many questions of moment 
uch close attention to details as to occupy the entire 
Where the 


factors 


tnl foree of the individual so engaged. 


production is small it is not advisable from a commercial 
standpoint for the manufacturer to endeavor to act as 
his own sales agent. The quantity turned out is not 
large enough to make it worth while for anyone to 
devote himself exclusively to handling it, but the com 
bined output of a number of such plants furnishes a 
quantity which can be handled to advantage by a whole 
sale dealer. The wholesaler’s margin is small, but his 
profit is commensurate with the service he gives because 
of the large volume of trade handled. Ordinarily the 
wholesaler handles lumber in carload or cargo lots only. 

The third factor in the distribution of lumber is the 
retail dealer. Many of these cater to a widely diversified 
trade and also handle building material of all kinds. 
The retail lumberman ordinarily buys his supplies in 
carload lots and distributes it by the piece or wagonload. 
The retailers have been and are absolutely indispensable 
factors, because of the impossibility of the people of a 
community establishing an acquaintance that will enable 
them to secure anything and everything they may want 
for building or repairs. The margin of the retail lum 
bermen of necessity should be greater than that of the 
manufacturer and wholesaler because of the relatively 
small quantities handled, 

The system briefly outlined seems very simple and has 
been very effective, but as in other branches of commerce 
complications set in owing to the fierce rivalry for 
business. Certain institutions are making a plea for 
trade on the shopworn ground that they cut out the mid- 
dlemen’s profit. This, of course, they do not do, but 
merely combine the profits of the wholesaler with those 
of the retailer and absorb them, after deducting, of 
course, the extra expense of doing business in this 
fashion. This scheme is popularly known as the mail 
order method and is one that has resolved itself into a 
serious menace to the welfare of the small towns and 
communities, 


Mail order institutions have provided no system of 
exchange other than the exchange of money for com- 
modities. In the ordinary rural communities every phase 
of commerce is represented from the manufacturing to 
the banking interests. None of the small towns is 
growing at too rapid a rate save those exceptional and 
illadvised boom towns which ordinarily do not last very 
long. The danger of securing supplies from the mail 
order institutions does not arise solely from the inter 
ference with the profitable conduct of the business of 
retail merchants, either those handling lumber or general 
supplies. Its most serious aspect is the interruption of 
the exchange of the products of one section for those of 
other parts of the country or the world required for 
local use. 

This phase of current trade has an important bearing 
on the future growth of the country. Eliminating the 
feelings and desires of the retailers from consideration 
there yet remains the big question of providing a means 
by which the produce, grain, live stock and other farm 
preducts will have a satisfactory outlet. The farmer 
would raise no more wheat than he required-for his own 
use were it not possible for him to sell it and exehange 
the returns from such sales for something else he does 
not and can not produce himself. The farmer’s money 
is good anywhere he desires to spend it, of course, but it 
would seem only reasonable to suppose that he would 
choose to spend it with those who actually perform some 
service for him. 

As yet no system has been devised whereby all the 
products of labor are to become a part of the general 
supply upon which the individual can draw according to 
his requirements, and until that stage is reached it 
behooves the individual and community to guard their 
own interests and this certainly does not call for the 
elimination of the retail lumber dealers and the ¢ ygran 
dizement of mail order institutions. 





RETAIL ADVERTISING TO M 


tail lumbermen have been advised repeatedly that 
ay to meet mail order competition is to meet it. 
ulvice to ** fight fire with fire’’ never had a better 
ation than in this mail order problem. But this 
e merely enunciates the principle. That which the 
iler is looking for is the method. 
lle success of the mail order business has been due 
ely to advertising. The retail lumberman who is 
ig to meet the competition of the mail order house 
tout advertising in his local paper is putting him 
at a great disadvantage. He is fighting with bare 
ds a man armed with a gun, while the gun is his 
the asking. 
‘he ordinary retail lumberman may not be able to 
ertise as well as the mail order house. He may not 
« the advertising skill and judgment of the high 
(advertising expert of the catalog concern. He 
‘t another disadvantage also in that he must tell the 
ruth. He must tell the truth for many reasons. His 
i self-respect demands it. He is a member of the 
munity and he has no desire to sacrifice his stand- 
'¢ with his neighbors by overstating the quality of his 
sods in comparison with the price—the very kind of 
nisrepresentation on which a large part of the success 
f the mail order house depends. Then again, if the 
hatter of self-respect did not enter at all, misrepresen- 
‘ation would be quickly detected and the result would 
he final and fatal. The eustomer buys the goods of the 
stail order house on the sayso of the catalog. He buys 
retail lumberman’s goods only after critical inspec- 
lon, 
But if this is a disadvantage to the retail lumberman 
is also an advantage. If he can convince the cus- 
omer that, quality for quality, he can meet mail order 
competition he has all the better of the argument. That 
should be one of the keynotes of his advertising. If he 
“an pot out to the consumer that in addition to get- 
ling as full value for his money at his yard as from 
the mail order house, that he can get it without delay, 


it 
t 


EET MAIL ORDER 


that he can examine the goods before buying and that 
he can return them if not satisfactory, the advantage 
is all on his side. The retail lumber dealers of the 
United States are not to be criticised so much because 
they do not advertise enough as because they do not 
advertise well enough. The mail order house gets full 
value for every inch of space it buys. Its advertise- 
ments are clearly stated and do not waste words. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has on file in its office 20,000 
advertisements of retail lumber dealers, from every state 
in the Union. It must be confessed that few of these 
are really good advertising. None of them is designed 
to meet mail order competition particularly. 

It is.a question how much the retail lumberman should 
dignify the competition of the mail order house in his 
advertising. It is very doubtful if he should use the 
expressions ‘‘mail order house’’ or ‘‘ catalog house’’ in 
his advertising space. The book that is condemned by 
the preacher generally enjoys a large sale. The play 
that is criticised in the pulpit generally draws heavily at 
the box office. If he calls attention too strongly to the 
mail order house he may merely quicken interest in that 
kind of business in his community. 

There is no reason, however, why the retail lumber- 
man in his advertising can not offset the arguments of 
the catalog house. There is nothing that the catalog 
house is willing to do for its customers that the retail 
lumberman ought not to be ready to do and to do it 
with much more convenience to the customer. Some, 
at least, of his advertisements should be designed particu- 
larly to combat mail order competition. They should 
serve to set in motion the thinking maehinery of any 
man who is inclined to open business with a mail order 
house. They certainly should be made to appeal strongly 
to the man who has had some business with the mail 
order houses that has not been entirely satisfactory. 
They ought to have some effect on the regular mail order 
patron also. None of these advertisements need say 
anything about the duty of the consumer to patron- 


COMPETITION. 


ize home trade. ‘‘ Home trade’’ is the strongest reason 
why the consumer should patronize the home merchant 
rather than the catalog house in a distant city. Yet it 
constitutes the poorest argument to be used in an ad 
vertisement. Every intelligent man knows that he ought 
to patronize home merchants—that the life of his com- 
munity depends upon it—and yet such is human nature 
that if the consumer can have-a door laid down at the 
depot for $2.45 by the mail order house for which the 
local lumberman would charge him $2.50 he will not 
hesitate a minute. All of us are for ourselves first and 
for the rest of the world afterward. If we can help 
our neighbors without hurting ourselves we are ready 
to do it. But most of our altruism never gets any far- 
ther than that. 

This is why, in an appeal to the public for business, 
the home trade proposition constitutes the weakest argu 
ment. The retail lumberman will command more at- 
tention if he claims simply that his goods and his ser 
vice are equal to any, or better, and can be obtained 
just as well as, or better at home than from some mail 
order house 500 miles away. 

If the retail lumberman does not think it necessary 
or advisable to use advertising designed primarily to 
meet mail order competition he ought to utilize his ad- 
vertising space to the same end in a different way. He 
ought to get the best possible value from it for his 
money. A battered and dirty sign and a sloppily writ- 
ten advertisement belong in the same category, 

The retail lumberman should not put too much hope 
in the proposition that advertising patronage will make 
the local editor boost his business in preference to that 
of an outsider. The editor ought to do so, but he may not. 
Aside from that consideration, the publisher of the local 
paper has something to sell that is of value to the retail 
slumberman in his fight—and that is advertising space. 
Combined with good stock and good service it constitutes 
the most effective weapon of the retail lumberman. 
That is the principal reason why he should employ it. 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE BOX AND COOPERAGE TRADE. 


The prevalent feeling in the box trade, as reflected 
in reports from the various manufacturing centers, is 
that the bottom, as to both prices and orders, has been 
reached. The price of lumber has been at the bottom 
for about a year and the boxmakers who were able to 
do so have laid in a supply to carry them well through 
the sexton. The characteristic of present trade appears 
to be its irregularity. It comes in spurts of rush orders, 
which are taken to indicate that users of boxes are 
buying for current needs only. While in some sections 
the quantity of orders received is very satisfactory, the 
prices are such as to make the matter of profit a 


question. The outlook is for a fair and consistent in 
crease in demand. 
- The barrel and stave trade for January has suffered 
not only from the usual winter dullness but also from the 
accumulated dullness of months and therefore has not 
a favorable report to make. The prohibition wave is 
looked upon as but temporary and its influence is not 
expected to remain long. Recent inerease in freight 
rates on California products is thought to affect the 
barrel trade by diminishing the movement of products 
usually packed in barrels. 

Though in general trade is dull, mills are running on 


short, time and prices are wobbly, yet there is an under 
current of hopefulness apparent and business is expette: 
to be better. In the flour mill centers the demand fo. 
the first twegty days of January was light, but late: 
in the month orders came along with something like th: 
old time rush. While local coopers have been doing 
fair business it has not been sufficient to bring them int 
the market for stock. Hoop factories, after the usu: 
winter closing down, resumed operation February 1, an 
in most eases report orders sufficient to keep them goin 
through the season* and this trade in general is begi: 
ning to show some life. 


STRONG ARGUMENT FOR RETENTION OF DUTY ON LUMBER. | 


At no other time during the campaign conducted by 
iumbermen for the retention of the present lumber 
duty has the fraternity. of the United States bom- 
‘barded the ways and means committee with such 
strong appeals by telegraph and by letter. Hundreds 


of telegrams from saw mill men and hundreds of 
petitions from laboring men, signed by 200 to 500 
in many cases, have been presented. A total of prob 
ably 200,000 men have appealed this week to Con- 
gress to leave the $2 duty alone. 

Telegrams from employers and petitions from em 


ployees have come from all parts of the United 





| Speciai telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
States. From the Atlantic to the Pacifie and through 
out the south the lumbermen have been especially 
prodigal in the use of various means open to them 
to reach the ways and means committee through theit 
influence has been felt as no 


congressmen, and the 


similar appeals have been before. One of the most 
timely suggestions has come under date of February 
15, in a communication signed by all the lumbermen 
of Manistee, Mich., reciting the extraordinary situa 
tion in that state, with possibilities of the future in 
case of lowering of the duty on lumber. It winds up 


with the following suggestions, similar to that car 


CONGRESSMAN KUSTERMANN, THE TARIFF QUESTION 


January 31, the house of representatives being in 
committee of the whole and having under consideration 
the bill making appropriations for the expenses of the 
Indian department and for fulfilling treaties with va- 
rious Indian tribes, the Honorable Gustav Kustermann, 
of Wisconsin, believing this a most appropriate time, 
arose. Now, there is a delightful and convenient cus 
tom in Congress that permits a man, when the subject 
under discussion is the need of a deep waterway, to talk 
about the crop of cocoanuts in Timbuctoo, It is as 
though you asked a man if he believed in the ultimate 
transmigration of the subconscious soul and he remarked 
in reply that it was pleasant weather we were having. 
Therefore, the house having under consideration the 
country’s Indian affairs, Mr. Kustermann arose and 
began talking about the tariff on lumber. There is, of 
course, no direct connection between the lumber industry 
and the Indian question, except in the person of the 
wooden Indian who stands in front of a cigar store. 
This solitary connecting link Mr. Kustermann did not 
mention. Speaking on the subject of an appropriation 
for the purchase of red blankets for the Ogallala Sioux 
and the enforcement of the treaty with the Arapahoes 
permitting them to shoot jack rabbits in Routt county, 
Colorado, in the open season, Mr. Kustermann remarked 
in decided tones: 

There is no one on this floor who is more thoroughly _in 
favor of a tariff for the protection of American industries 
and American labor than I am. 

The tariff is not alone to create revenue, but the schedules 
must be so arranged as to fully cover the difference between 
the wages paid to workingmen in other countries and the 
amount paid for labor in our own country. 


The tariff of 1897 was an admirable work, and at the 
time was the most perfect piece of legislation along this 
line ever produced. But though it served: the purpose in 
IST it does not cover the couditions in 1907 

There were some industries in L897 that needed protection 
by proper tariff schedules to build them up. 

These have since become strong and can now stand alone 

Conditions have changed in other lines of industries, and 
the time has arrived when some schedules should be re 
vised—-either made lower or higher or wiped out entirely. 

Among the latter we find the lumber schedule-——S2 a 
thousand feet. The supply in the United States has been so 
reduced that in order to meet the demand the greater part 
of lumber. needed must be imported. 

With the present scarcity of timber in this country, prob 
ably little would be cut if the S2 a thousand feet import 
duty did not afford that little extra profit. 

ilow desirable it would be to give our timber a chance to 
zrow, so that at least the next generation could be benefited 
thereby, is well understood by everyone.  [Applause.] 

The lumbermen of this country, many of whom I inter 
viewed personally on this subject, have no objection to 
having the duty removed, and to do so would mean a saving 
to the man who wishes to build a little home, to the farmer 
who contemplates the erection of a new barn, and, in fact, 
to all who are obliged to buy lumber. [Applause. } 

Articles manufactured of wood were exported from 
country during last year to the value of $80,000,000, 

If the price of lumber is reduced by removing the duty, 
manufacturers in this line will be better able to compete in 
the markets of the world. [Applause on the democratic 
side.] 


this 


The more one reads Mr. Kustermann’s speech the more 
he is convinced the Ogallala Sioux should get redder 
blankets than they do and that the fish commission should 
plant more rabbit spawn in Routt county. We realize 
this particularly when we consider Mr. Kustermann’s 
statement that ‘‘the supply of lumber in the United 


States has been so reduced that in order to meet the 


ried out by the paper and pulp people, and which has 
resulted in thorough investigation of that industry: 
‘*If Congress would send a committee personally to 


investigate actual conditions in Michigan and Wis 


consin and would report in accordance with the actual 
facts, the question of the duty would be settled by 


the committee’s finding. The return of general pros 


perity is halting and we believe that the removal of 
the import duty on Canadian lumber, or even a re 
duction of present duty, would have the effeet of re 


tarding the good times that the whole country is 


’ 


praying for.’ 


AND INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


greater part of lumber needed must |x 
imported.’’ This is probably demonstrated to M: 
Kustermann’'s satisfaction by official figures. Canada 
is our chief source of lumber import. Last year we in 
ported from British North America three-quarters of a 
billion feet. We used about thirty-seven billion feet. Jn 
other words, about percent of our amber supply was 
imported from Canada, 

Of course, as Mr. Kustermann said, ‘*‘ With the present 
scarcity of lumber in this country, probably little would 
be cut if the $2 a thousand feet import duty did not 
afford that little extra profit.’?’ Indeed we would 
probably immediately increase our Canadian imports 
1,900 percent and draw all but a little of our supply 
from across the line. 

As Mr. Kustermann lumbermen of this 
country, many of whom he has interviewed personally, 
have no objection to having the duty removed—that is, 
the lumbermen who own more stumpage in Canada than 
they do in the United States. But as for the other 
lumbermen, whose operations are on this side of the 
line, it is strange Mr. Kustermann has heard no objection 
from them. Perhaps Mr. Kustermann’s idea of an ob 
jection is different from ours. Perhaps if someone 
should hurl a brick house at Mr. Kustermann he would 
get up again, brush off his clothes and construe it as 
a mild rebuff or a joking protest. s/f Mr. Kustermann is 
really anxious to learn whether the lumbermen of. the 
United States object to the removal of the tariff we 


demands the 


says, the 


ean furnish him with a few names and addresses of gen 
tlemen in the trade to whom we would be glad to have 
him write, 





CURRENT CONDITIONS IN THE COAL TRADE. 


Unrest, almost everywhere manifest among producers 
and transporters of coal, is a strong and convincing com 
mentary upon the generally unsatisfactory conditions. 
For many years the traffic officials of the roads leading 
from the prolific coal mines of Ohio, West Virginia and 
western Pennsylvania have been accustomed to meet in 
early spring or late winter to agree upon the freight 
rates from those more or less competitive fields to Lake 
Erie ports, the coal thus scheduled being destined for 
shipment to the great northwest. And year after year 
matters have been adjusted without serious friction; 
for so rapidly has been the growth of the coal traffic to 
Lake Superior points, as the country developed and as 
migration carried fuel needs farther and farther into 
the desolate regions beyond, that each shipper seemed 
content with the results of the year and was not disposed 
to quarrel over freight rates. But this year a deep- 
seated discontent among the shippers from Pittsburg 
has been manifested in various ways that are distasteful 
to the shippers from the other two producing districts. 
These Pennsylvania shippers have demanded a reduc- 
tion in the freight rates from Pittsburg to Lake Erie 
ports, but the traffic officials in council could not see 
their way to grant it, and now these Pittsburg shippers 
threaten to carry their grievances to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, from which threat the seriousness of 
the grievance of the Pittsburg shippers may be surmised. 
Coal is mined in West Virginia at much less expense 
than in Pennsylvania, for the West Virginia miners, 
as a rule, are not organized, and the freight rate 
from West Virginia to Lake Erie ports is much lower 


per mile than that from Pittsburg to the same points. 

The same germ of revolt against conditions has been 
working among Illinois traffic officials and coal producers. 
They, too, had a little conference a1 few days ago and 
before it was ended charges and counter charges were 


made respecting the relative equity of freight rates on 


coal from various western producing fields to Chicago, 
and the meeting adjourned in some haste and without 
definite action. 

Much figuring is being done regarding coal to be 
delivered after April 1. If the statements of pro- 
ducers are taken at face value the profits of coal mining 
in the last year have been ephemeral, but they say that 
it is sometimes better to run a mine at a loss than to 
remain idle, for in the latter contingency the men are 
likely to seatter. That dictum has contributed largely 
to the financial losses of the coal producers during the 
last year, but with the unsatisfactory showing now made 
it is doubtful if the policy will have the same vogue 
this year. There is an element among the producers that 
is changing its opinion about the advisability of mining 
at a loss. And there is always a considerable and in- 
fluential percentage of the producers who will under no 
circumstances mine and sell coal below the cost of pro- 
duction. However, there will remain in the market 
field some operators who are now keen for business on 
the most acceptable terms that can be procured, whether 
it shows profit or loss, and they will tie up their prospect- 
ive output at prices even below those of a year ago. 

The point now is made by some of the more con- 
servative shippers of coal that if the coal market later 


in the year takes a turn for the better an unusually large 
number of these coal contracts taken at severely low 
figures will be repudiated, not all of them openly jer- 
haps, but excuses will be made that ears can not be 
procured or other obstacles will intervene. In other 
words, it will be this season more than ordinarily im- 
portant for the buyer of coal on annual contract to 
investigate the standing of the seller before closing !or 
the year. 

rom the buyers’ side of the question it is natur«lly 
to be expected that he will be reluctant to buy bitiii- 
nous coal on the terms of a year ago, for in the great 
majority of cases the prices of coal in the open market 
fell off as the season advanced and the period of wek- 
ness continued to the end of the year. It does not ‘ol- 
low that because the coal year now closing has been ne 
of extreme depression in that commodity the coming 
year is to be one of the same nature, but it is observed 
that most buyers of coal regulate their policy by ‘he 
results of the preceding year. 

Market events of the last week in coaldom have |e? 
a replica of weather conditions. All along the li» 4 
hand to mouth policy is in foree. When the weathe: is 
mild the end of the winter looks very close at hind 
and the buyer orders only under extreme pressure. ut 
when the snow falls and the wind sweeps cuttingly he 
bombards the purveyor of fuel with messages of haste. 
And thus this eccentric coal season wears along toward 
its end. Prices are soft through it all, especially at 
centers of distribution. There has been enough oal 
in sight to more than take care of current needs. 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


In spite of the unsettled weather conditions pre 
ling during the last few weeks the sash and door 
ide is showing signs of more activity than for any 
ne during the last few months. Demand appears 
be principally for stock sizes and immediate ship- 
nont can be made as stocks are well assorted and no 
difficulty is experienced in securing cars. Carload 
| isiness is not as strong as it was several weeks ago 
|, t orders for mixed cars are more plentiful and local 
sssh and door men are not complaining as to the 
ount of business being secured. Retail yards have 
nplete inventories and as spring advances orders 
expected to be more numerous than at the pres 
( time. Small millwork manufacturers do not make 
satisfactory a report on prevailing conditions as 
do the larger operators, their work being principally 
al and the inelement weather has prevented the 
erection of buildings already contracted for. Build- 
permits for the last six weeks show a heavy in- 
ise over those of previous years and as soon as 
weather moderates local millwork manufacturers 
expected to be kept busy supplying the home 
demand, 
* . 7 


here is no particular change to report from the 
and woodworking mills of Buffalo, N. Y. The 


majority are doing a fair amount of business for this 
season of the year and it is generally reported that 
they have business enough to keep going for some 
time at least. There has been a little letup in new 
building which probably will continue for the rest 
of the winter, but there is every probability that the 
spring will see every available contractor at work, 
which of course means work for the mills. 


# * 


The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, Md., 
are getting more business than they had counted on 
at this season, a circumstance due to the open winter, 
which has enabled the builders to continue operations. 
The competition for orders is accordingly lessened and 
prices are a shade better. The prospects are in the 
main encouraging, remunerative prices being prom 
ised, together with a relatively brisk inquiry. 

* * * 
Firmer prices on factory lumber have had their 
effect on the market in the northwest, and the Minne 
apolis and St. Paul faetories are giving notice of 
advances in price, averaging about 5 pereent. It is 
“a quiet season but with a light 


stock made up the 
dealers are not worrying about spring trade. They 


are running light as a conservative policy, but expect 
to have rush business when spring arrives. 
+ * * 

While there is no pronounced demand for stock 
goods in the Kansas City territory. business is ‘con- 
sidered good, taking weather conditions into consid- 
eration. Prices are steady and the jobbers are hope 
ful that higher values will prevail when the spring 
trade has fairly set in. The millwork trade there is 
fully as aetive as usual at this time of year and the 
planing mill people are looking forward to a busy 
spring. 

‘ x 

Millwork manufacturers in the vicinity of New York 
city are not looking for much big business until after 
the inauguration, when it is believed a large number 
of contracts, for which plans were recently filed, will 
be started. There is only a moderate amount of 
special work under way and this does not keep mills 
going at a very lively pace. Some orders are out for 
warehouse stocks of sash, doors and partitions, but 
there is a noticeable lack of speculative work, which 
is usually a feature for this time of the year. One 
encouraging fact worth noting is that all business 
placed for early delivery is of a very substantial 
characte 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


turning from market where he had sold his pigs an 
lrisiman is said to have been accosted by a friend, who 
isked) him what they weighed. He replied, ‘* They did 
not Weigh as much as [I thought they would, and, be 
yorra, TL didn’t think they would.’’ 
\fter a fashion this describes the condition of the 
ber trade. Lumbermen hoped for an early and 
radical improvement in trade following Mr. Taft’s 
election; their experience and knowledge of commerce 
istified the conclusion that improvement would be 
vradual rather than immediate. The volume of trade has 
not increased as greatly as desired and as many had ex 
pected, but buying on the part of different classes of 
The rail- 
The demand today is 
etter defined than it was at any time during 1908 and 
s the direct outgrowth of the gradual resumption of 
wtivity in practically all lines. Those who have closely 
nvestigated conditions are confidently predicting cou 
tinued improvement in general business affairs, They 
we confident also that the lumber industry will share 
u this general betterment. 


IN MANUFACTURING CIRCLES. 


lhe foregoing state of affairs is closely reflected 
n the manufacturing end of the business. The mills in 
ill seetions are being operated more nearly on schedule 
lime than’ at any other time since the blow fell in Octo 


onsumers is on @ more satisfactory basis now. 
roads are a possible exception. 


er, 1907. Mill stocks are being rounded out so as to 
provide assortments from which a more diversified trade 
in be supplied. This is particularly true with respect 
lo the operations of the yellow pine mills in the south 


ind the tidewater mills of the Pacific coast. The general 
esumption of activity on the part of lumber manufac 
turers, however, has not been confined to these two 
lasses. In the west the interior mills are being put 
n operation. Work in the hardwood districts also is 
being resumed. In the latter field, at some points where 
iperstions have been suspended for ten months or more, 
irra yvements are being made to begin sawing as soon as 
in uw lequate supply of logs can be provided. 


AMONG CONSUMERS. 


Pr speets in the building trade are all that could be 
lesir-d. Returns for the first month of the year show 
buili ng operations to have been about on a level with 
thos. of 1906. In other lines the improvement has not 


heen so pronounced but indications point strongly to the 
retur of an average demand. Some operators are antici 
pati unusual activity during the latter part of the 


year, which they believe will be brought about by the 
restr: ted business during the latter part of 1907 and the 
early part of 1908. They figure that the placing of 
orde: merely is being postponed and that its influence 
will manifested this year and be supplemental to the 
‘urre’ | demand. 


WITH THE HARDWOODS. 

i ajority of hardwood users continue to limit pur 
thase- to material for immediate use. This attitude 
prob: oly is due as much to the refusal of sellers to make 
vontr.cts for future delivery as to caution on their part. 
Bette: qualities of oak and poplar are exceedingly scarce. 
lhe utlook for supplies is not very encouraging and 
Values now are as firm as anyone could desire. Low 
grade hardwoods are not being offered as freely or at 
48 lo\. priees as heretofore, but stocks are ample and 
lo dificulty is being experienced in securing all the 
Material needed. Prices remain in a somewhat chaotic 
state ind while improvement is reported for some classes 
of low grade hardwoods it has not been pronounced 
‘hough to materially affect the demand. 

In those distriets where the mills secure the bulk of 
their supplies by river reports show fairly heavy receipts 
of log The log eut last fall, however, was below 
Hormal and some of the largest mills on the Ohio river 
this year will be operated a very short time and others 
Probably not at all. Those mills which are logged by 
rail and which were closed down during the 1908 season 
‘ave resumed work or are making plans to do so. 


> 





Mill stocks are in strong hands. Producers’ ideas of 
values are not as low as many buyers believe they should 
be. In fact, some manufacturers refuse to dispose of 
their Jumber at current prices and have announced their 
intention to hold until those who require them are will- 
ing to pay the prices which manufacturers believe com 
mensurate with actual values. 


YELLOW PINE. 


Were an individual to display the same general 
symptoms as has yellow pine during the last ten days a 
critical observer probably would declare he was enjoying 
u ** periodical.’* On account of the relatively slow move 
ment of yellow pine throughout 1908 certain items ac 
cumulated at different mills. It was not a question of 
certain kinds of stock moving slowly but of the failure 
of the sales forces of producers to. book orders for cer 
tain grades or sizes. With the mills again cutting at 
about normal capacity, efforts now are being made to 
move such surpluses. No one concern is offering con 
cessions on all items but careful buyers, by making 
selection from the different offers made, can secure prac 
tically anything needed on favorable terms. 

This endeavor to move stocks has brought about the 
belief in some quarters that the yellow pine market is 
disintegrating—a state of affairs not borne out by 
the expressions of opinion trom manufacturing centers. 
Those who are familiar with the idiosyneracies of the 
yellow pine trade place a heavy discount on the state 
ments made regarding its demoralization. They claim 
the yellow pine market convalesces just as rapidly as it 
becomes indisposed. Confidence in the future of yellow 
pine is based on the assured demand from retail lumber 
men and buying on behalf of the railroad interests, 
which producers believe will be unusually heavy when it 
begins in earnest. 

Nothing of a startling character has developed with 
respect to North Carolina pine. Building material con 
tinues in demand but reports from north Atlantic coast 
cities are to the effect that the market has not the snap 
it had a few weeks ago. 


IN THE WEST. 

One of the best indications of the general improve 
ment in lumber circles in the west is shown by the log 
market on the Columbia river and at the tidewater 
plants in Washington. Log values are firm and show a 
tendency to advance. Mills dependent upon the loggers 

SPEAKING OF CEMENT, WHY NOT CEMENT 

DIRECTORS? 


mT UR 








ey 
Cartoon in the Chicago Daily News anent the Cement Show. 
BY A SIMPLE MECHANICAL APPLIANCE THEY 
COULD SIGN THEIR NAMES AND THEY WOULDN'T 
PASS TOO MUCH TIME PLAYING GOLF OR POLO. 


for supplies claim that any improvement in the demand 
for or price of lumber is immediately reflected in the 
value of logs. The interior Coast mills are resuming 
operations and prices in the west now are said to be on 
a basis of $2.50 to $3 greater than those at the begin- 
ning of the year, an increase of 50 cents to $1 being 
reported last week, with an outlook for continued im- 
provement. Locally the demand is all that could be de- 
sired. The coastwise business is fair and foreign ship- 
ments are at least normal. The rail trade is improving, 
although the demand in the east has not been as heavy 
as predicted. 4 

In the pine districts, embracing both slopes of the 
Rocky mountains, an accumulation of low grade lumber 
is giving manufacturers some trouble. The holders be 
lieve, however, that the local demand will be sufficient 
to absorb any surplus of common stock that is now 
held at manufacturing points. The pine people never 
have had any trouble in disposing of the better qualities 
of lumber they manufacture. It is hardly probable that 
production will be increased this year, but it probably 
will be greater than it was during 1908. 


NORTHERN PINE AFFAIRS. 


In northern pine circles some complaint has arisen 
regarding slow movement, attributed largely to weather 
conditions. The eastern situation is said to be a little 
bit stronger than expected. Additional strength is given 
to the situation by reason of an increase in value of 
about $1 over last year. Holders of stocks at the 
foot of the lakes are not inclined to make concessions 
as many of them find it more for 
stock this year than last. 

Locally, the demand in the northwest is very quiet, 
as the continued storms have interfered with building 
operations of all kinds. Manufacturers catering to the 
car trade report a fair demand for mixed carloads. 
Retail lumbermen are not placing orders for spring 
stocks, but probably will begin to do so within a very 
short time. 


SHINGLE MILLS CLOSED. 

The continued inactivity of the shingle mills in the 
west has given added strength to holders of stocks in 
eastern centers. Transit cars are becoming scarce and a 
few weeks of good weather, it is thought, will exhaust 
them. The mills are not expected to resume work 
before March 10, and some of them undoubtedly will 
remain idle for a longer time. During the last ten 
days a flurry developed in shingle circles in Wash 
ington, but its effect has not been felt east of the Rocky 
mountains. The closedown of the shingle mills this 
year has been more general than usual, owing in part to 
the heavy storms which have swept the coast for sev 
eral weeks. It is difficult to approximate the extent 
to which the output has been reduced, but unquestionably 
the shingle cut of Washington this winter has been very 
small—probably the lightest in recent years. 


THE CYPRESS TRADE. 

The worse thing that can be said with respect to 
cypress is that it has participated in the not unseason 
able dullness of other woods. From manufacturing cen 
ters now come reports of a general improvement in 
prices and demand. Stocks are not excessive and the 
mills claim to be busy. ; 

The outlook is good. Cypress manufacturers are 
supplying their share of material required by the build 
ing trade, and the factory trade is in fair shape, with 


necessary to pay 


prospects for considerable improvement in the latter 
line in the near future. 
BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

Evidently building operations in the small cities 
are more active now than in the larger towns. January 


returns from sixty-one cities show an increase of 118 
percent over the operations for the same month in 1908, 
against an increase of 100 percent in forty-six cities. Of 
the sixty-one cities only five show losses. These were 
Davenport, Kansas City, Portland, Terre Haute and 
Tacoma. 
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GOVERNMENT FORESTRY OFFICIALS AND LUMBERMEN IN CONFERENCE. 


Eminent Representatives of. the Trade Exchange Views on the Tariff Question—Social Intercourse an Enjoyable Feature of the Meeting. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—A_ distinguished body 
of lumbermen met in the New Willard hotel today with 
guests Gifford Pinchot, United States forester, and rep- 
resentatives of the bureau of corporations and of the 
department of justice to consider the condition of the 
lumber manufacturing industry in relation to forest con- 
servation, the effect of low prices upon the utilization 
of timber, the effect of the tariff upon the subjects, and 
the subject of codperation between the lumber industry 
and the government, looking toward the most economic 
use of the forests and the codrdination of forest use and 
forest preservation. 

The lumbermen present represented all sections of the 
United States in which the lumber iudustry is important. 
About twenty-five states were directly represented and a 
number of others by indirect representation. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the gentlemen who gathered in the 
yellow room of the New Willard hotel at 10 o’clock this 
morning: 


Attendance. 


J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex. 
Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich. 
». KE. Skinner, San Francisco, Cal. 
‘lias Deemer, Williamsport, Pa. 

‘*. A. Schenck, Biltmore, N. c. 

. A. Phelps, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2. Weyerhauser, St. Paul, Minn. 
Kk. Baker, Odanah, Wis. 

. B. Grandin, Washington, D. C. 
Alexander Stewart, Washington, D. ©. 
Ik. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 

». C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. 
Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill. 

George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 


pet bead poe <A, ed fe 


J. E. Rhedes, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. KE. Defebaugh, Chicago, Ill. 

A. R. Spicer, Williamsport, Pa. 
R. A. Parsley, Wilmington, N. ©. 
CC. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga. 
William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
lk. G. Wisner, Laurel, Jliss. 

kk. W. Simmons, Williamsport, Da. 
R. J. Camp, Franklin, Va. 

G. H. Chay man, Stanley, Wis. 


Charles Edgar, Charlottesville, Va 

Jacob Mortenson, Oak Park, III. 

George Van Dyke, Boston, Mass. 

Victor Hl. Beckman, Seattle, Wash. 

% W. Whitehead, Wilmington, N. © 

John T. Porter, Scranton, Pa. 

Lewis Doster, Nashville, Tenn. 

Perley Lowe, Chicago, II]. 

N..P. Wheeler, Endeavor, Pa. 

J. W. Fordney, Bay City, Mich. 

D. L. Wing, Bureau of Corporations, Washington, I. © 
W. B. Hunter, Bureau of Corporations, Washington, ID. . 
Cc. E. Edgerton, Bureau of Corporations. Washington, D. ©. 
Gifford Pinchot, Forest Service, Washington, D. ©. 

Cc. A. Chamberlin, Ean Claire, Wis. 

Isaac Baker, Chicago, Ill 

hk. J. Alderman, Alcolu, S. C. 

William Carson, Burlington, lowa 

C. E. Milton, Micanopy, Fla. 

Martin E. Olmstead, Harrisburg, la. 





Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, vice president 
of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presided in 
place of President R. A. Long, who was unable because 
of sickness to be present. Captain White stated that the 
purpose of the meeting was through a friendly and 
frank discussion to arrive if possible at some working 
understanding by which forest conservation and suc 
cessful lumbering might be combined. He paid a high 
compliment to the self-sacrificing spirit of Mr. Pinchot, 
to his enthusiasm for his work and complimented both 
Mr. Pinchot and the lumber industry on the cordial 
relations that had been established and maintained. He 
dwelt on how anxious the lumbermen were to codperate 
in this work, and in every practicable way to safeguard 
the future of this great natural resource—the forests. 
Captain White spoke of how the business conditions of 
the last year or more had adversely effected the ability 
of the lumber industry to continue to carry forward 
the savings of forest material that had been developed 
during the last ten years. He showed how material that 
had been saved is now wasted because it is not finan 
tlally possible to market it. He referred to proposals to 
put lumber on the free list as tending to continue the 
adverse conditions of the last year, and suggested that 
the effect of the tariff on forest conservation should be 
one of the objects of the conference. 

Captain White then introduced Edward Hines of Chi- 
cago, who spoke at length and most interestingly on the 
lumber industry of the United States and its relation 
to the financial policy of the government. He said that 
the general public did not understand how important a 
part in this country the great industry plays. He gave 
figures as to capital and wage earners employed, wages 
paid, the importance of the lumber industry as a con 
sumer of products of all sorts. He claimed that in the 
lumber industry labor accounts for a greater proportion 
of the cost of lumber than in any other important indus- 
try. It is the best customer of the forest; it is second 
in furnishing tonnage for the railroads. The cost of 
manufacture in the southern states of yellow pine is 
from $7 to $8 a thousand feet. The cost of delivery is 
from $6 to $11 a thousand feet, and there is left to 
the manufacturer from the present prices of lumber $3 
to $4 a thousand to pay for stumpage, which averages 
that amount so that any lower price means a_ heavy 
loss, and if a lower price results from the removal of 
the duty, there must be a tremendous sacrifice which will 
be felt, not only by timber owners but by labor, trans- 
portation, the producers of food stuffs ete. He com- 
yared the relative position of the lumber producing sec- 






° 
tions of the United States and Canada, showing how the 


latter has an enormous advantage in freight rates to the 
consuming sections of this country. Mr. Hines referred 
to the favorable terms on which timber is held in Can- 
ada. The taxes are nominal and often saw mill enter- 
prises are relieved from taxes for a long term of years. 
He referred to the oriental labor in western Canada, 

He followed by a contrast between the very low rate 
of protection accorded lumber and the high rates given 
other commodities. He then went inte the subject of 
close utilization of the timber. 

Under low lumber prices the low grade material must 
be left in the woods, where it is absolutely lost to the 
country. Labor loses its wage for converting it; the 
railroads lose the revenue for hauling it; the farmer 
loses the sale of his products. Mr. Hines described 
the situation before the ways and means committee 
when every witness in behalf of free lumber was 
interested in Canadian timber or mills. 

Mr. Hines’ address was an exhaustive one, covering 
practically every phase of the conservation and tariff 
issues. He was followed by C. W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, 
president of the Great Southern Lumber Company, of 
Bogalusa, La. He opened with some political considera 
tions. The republican party is the champion of protec 
tion and as such lumber is entitled to equal consideration 
at its hands with other manufactures. The democratic 
party has stood for a tariff for revenue and certainly 
the government stands in need of revenue today and 
should increase rather than decrease the duty on lumber, 
for such a step would not decrease the importation 
of lumber but would increase revenues. Mr. Goodyear 
then told about the experiments of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company in conserving timber; how it had ¢o 
operated with the government; how it arranged its 
equipment to bring whole trees from the woods to the 
mill that nothing might he lost. To do these things re 
quired reasonably profitable prices for lumber and to 
carry this utilization further called for higher prices for 
forest products than had recently prevailed. 

Adjourning to a dining room for lunch, the discussion 


went on while the food was being served. No sooner 
were the people seated than Victor H. Beckman, of 
Seattle, was called upon. He deseribed forest condi 


tions on the Pacific coast; what waste there used to be 
under old conditions, and what a comparatively complete 
utilization of timber there was under conditions that 
prevailed prior to the panic. He showed photographs 
illustrating the change. He believed that from a con 
servation standpoint the situation is critical. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manutfae 
turers’ Association of the United States, said that the 
territory of his association was south of the Ohio river, 
where free trade sentiment was strong, but his members 
were now unanimous, so far as they expressed them- 


RAILROADS RAISE RATES ON LUMBER. 


Complaint was filed with the interstate Commerce 
Commission last Saturday by a number of Iumber com 
panies, including the Lee Lumber “‘ompany, Tioga, La. ; 
Gulf Lumber Company, Leesville, La., and several Arkan 
sas companies, who charge that a aumber of railroads 
serving Arkansas and northern Louisiana, including the 
Iron Mountain, New Orleans & Northwestern and St. 
Louis, Watkins & Gulf, have raised the rates on lumber 
2 to 3 cents a hundred pounds and have entered the 
Southwestern Freight Association for the purpose of 
stifling competition. 





CACHE VALLEY RAILROAD ORGANIZED. 


The Cache Valley Railroad Company has perfected 
organization by the election of J. Goldman, St. Louis, 
president; A, Bertig, of Paragould, first vice president ; 
S. C. Dowell, treasurer, and W. L. Brown, secretary and 
general manager. The road intersects the Frisco at 
Sedgewick and will be eventually built into Paragould if 
the legislature does not pass any more hostile laws 
against railroad companies, 





NEW CANADIAN RAILROAD PROJECT. 


Los ANGELES, CAL, Feb. 10.—C. M. Shannon and 
B. F. Graham, of this city, associated with C. L. Better 
son, a well known British Columbia capitalist, who ex 
pects to make Los Angeles his home, have formed a 
company and are endeavoring to secure certain conces- 
sions from the Canadian government to build a line to 
develop the great timber resources along the Juan de 
Fuca strait, now provided with transportation by steam- 
boat only. 

The railroad will be little more than 100 miles long 
and will cost $35,000 a mile. Sufficient capital has been 
interested and the negotiations with the Canadian author 
ities are progressing well. It is planned to begin con 
struction at soon as these concessions are obtained. 

The sections to be traversed are very rich and exten- 
sive, comprising 800 square miles of timber land from 
which 30,000 feet of salable timber can be cut to the 
acre. It will require 100 cars a day for seventy days 
to carry this timber, amounting to 18,000,000,000 feet, to 
market. Fifty thousand acres are subject to cultiva 
tion and evidence of minerals is found throughout the 
whole section. Coal fields, absolutely undeveloped, lie 


selves, in favor of ;the retention of the duty on lumbe 
in the interest of the miscellaneous low grade hardwov: 
product. 

J. E. Defebaugh related an interesting story of th 
late A. H. Wischester, who secured the $2 duty in 189 
by his word pictures of the mountaineer saw mill ma 
and his needs. 

J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex., spoke of th 
situation in his section and of the dangers threatened } 
free lumber. 

D. EF. Skinner, of San Francisco, recounted Mr. Taft’ 
interpretation of the republican platform and state 
that any republican congressman who did not stand | 
the lumber duty was unfaithful to his party pledg: 
He went into the character of witnesses for free lumb: 
before the ways and means committee—all interested i 
Canadian mills and timber and speaking from. th: 
standpoint—and declared that their evidence should | 
stricken from the records. 

George Van Dyke, of Boston, said that in Queb 
government timber costs the lumbermen 65 cents a tho 
sand, while lumbermen south of the line had to inve 
up to $5 a thousand in timber; that there is no ta 
on personal property in Canada, while every item 
taxed at true value in New Hampshire and Maine. | 
spoke of the desperate conditions under the Wilson b 
und deplored the possibility of a repetition. 

k. C. Fosburgh, of Norfolk, Va., gave a clear « 
position of conditions in the south Atlantic states, witli 
their limited market and the hard competition from thy 
maritime provinces. 

C. A. Schenck, of Biltmore, N. ©., nailed to the wat! 
seventeen theses in a most interesting speech, which will 
be given at length hereafter. 

Mr. Pinchot, obliged shortly to leave, expressed his 
pleasure at meeting the lumbermen, his gratification in 
their support, which had been responsible for the si 
cess hitherto of his department. He hoped that this « 
operation could continue for the mutual good of. thy 
people and the lumber industry. At the suggestion 
Mr. Hines the chairman was authorized to appoint 
committee of ten, representing the various lumber p: 
ducing sections of the country, to cooperate permanently 
with the Forest Service in working out plans for com 
bining forest conservation and suecessful operation. 

After a rising vote of appreciation of his character 
and services, Mr. Pinchot retired. 

Following came a somewhat desultory exchange of 
ideas on various subjects. One old time democrat said 
that in view of the historic attitude of the democratic 
party in favoring a tariff for revenue only democratic 
congressmen could not consistently demand lowering of 
the lumber duty. This started an interesting though 
friendly political discussion, with adjournment at 5:40 
p.m. to 10 o'clock Thursday morning. 


along the proposed route, and magnificent water powe! 
can be had to furnish power for the railroad and indus 
tries which may be located along the line. 

If the project is carried out a car ferry from Victoria 
ro the main Jand will be included in the deal. Aeecord 
ing to the promoters, who are men of standing, a great 
business is possible for the railroad when built, as ship 
ments of lumber to the prairies avill be followed by grain 
cargoos on the return trips, eventually leading to the 
development of a great grain port at Victoria. 





COMPLAINT ON POLE AND LUMBER RATES. 
MILW AU KEE, Wis., Feb. 16. The principal complaint 
in regard to railroad rates lodged with Walter KE. Mi 
Cornack, special examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Milwaukee the last week, was that of 
the G. D. Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, his 
state, which has yards at Waubena. The Jumber com 
pany desires to have the town of Waubena transferred 
from the traffic group of Rhinelander to that of Wausau, 
which will make a difference of one cent in the rate 
in favor of the town. The Chieago & North -Wesiern 
railroad is the one accused. Mr. MeCornack also heard 
testimony in the complaint .or reparation brought by the 
Roper Cedar & Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich. 
against the Chicago & North-Western and other roads. 
The point involved in the latter complaint was the pro 
tection of the pole and lumber concentrated rates. 





NEW SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 

The Missouri & Northern Arkansas railroad will 
for regular traffic March 5. Beginning on that date ‘wo 
trains will be operated each way between Neosho, ‘!0., 
and Leslie, Ark., while one train will be operated ich 
way between Leslie and Helena, both Arkansas points 
Neosho is the northern and Helena the southern terminus 
of the line. This is the most important piece of rai! vad 
construction completed in Arkansas in the last few years 
and the line will be a most important factor in thy de- 
velopment in the timber resources through which it rns. 
The route covered by the road is 360 miles and the 
amount of trackage actually owned by the company 38 
332 miles. The connections of the road are: With the 


a 


Iron Mountain at Kensett for Memphis, with the It 
nois Central at Helena, with the Rock Island at Wheat 
ley, with the Cotton Belt at Fargo, with the Frisco at 
Wynne and Neosho, and with the Missouri Pacific and 
Kansas City Southern at Joplin. 
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PROBABLE EFFECT OF FREE LUMBER ON THE FORESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Pacific Coast Manufacturers Demonstrate to a Representative of the Forest Service that It Would Be Highly Destructive. 


k. 8. Kellogg, assistant forester of the United States 
Forest Service, held an important conference in Seattle, 
Wish, on February 8, with a delegation of western 
Woishington lumber and shingle manufacturers, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not the contem- 
pl ted tariff legislation would jeopardize the conserving 
of forest resources of the Pacific northwest. 

Ir. Kellogg explained to those present that the 
geveral impression that the Forest Service was advo 
ea! ng the removal of the Dingley duty on the lumber 
seh edule was erroneous; that Congress had not asked 
the Forest Service for any information concerning the 
pl bable effect of free lumber on forest conservation; 
and that so far as he was delegated to speak for his 
department, he knew of no expression that could pos- 
sil be construed as an unfriendly attitude toward 
the lumber industry in its contention for a protective 


ihe conference was held in the fine new offices of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with Capt. Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, presiding. 
Others present were: 

J. Ul. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Company, Bellingham 

© F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Seattle. 

Charles E. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 


\ Lt. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Portland. 

i W. Kirkland, United States forest supervisor, Seattle. 

i. G Ames, Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble. 





G b. Barclay, Northwest Lumber Company, attle, 
|. G. Horton, Northwest Lumber Company, Seattle. 
Join MeMasters, MeMasters Shingle Company, Seattle. 


I wt. Simons, jr.. Washington Forest Fire Association, 


«. «. Bronson, Day Lumber Company, Seattle 
Henry S. Stine, Barnes & Mauk, Seattle. 
\. W. Mackie, Green Lake Shingle Company, Seattle. 


James G. Eddy, Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port Blake 


David Carlson, Carlson Bros, Company, Everett 
I. tb. Recker, secretary Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 


Moo. Clark, Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 


Mr. Kellogg said it was well understood by the 


Forest Service that low prices for lumber invariably 
mei forest waste. Therefore it would not be neces 
sary to take up time discussing that point. He would 
concede that low prices were detrimental to forest 
ons vation, 

Mr. Kellogg—-What grades of lumber would be most detri 
mentally affected, In your opinion, if the duty is removed 
wer ed 

M atten-—The common grades Qur uppers can take 
are themselves. 

Mr Kellogg —What do you mean by common grades * 


Run 50 to 75 Percent to Common. 
M tloedel— We mean the grades designated as No. 1 and 


No ommon, These grades comprise from 50 to 75 per- 
nt iil the lumber we make. If the duty is removed our 


No ill be 


e absolutely eliminated in the eastern rail trade. 
Wi i) net now sell it east of Fargo, N. D. Our No. 1 
wo © very seriously affected, but not to the extent that 
No ould be. 
M ellogg —You say these two grades comprise from 50 
to 7 ‘nt of the cut? 
Mi. Patten——Our records covering a period of fifteen years 


percentage to be higher than estimated by Mr. 


Ble | should say that our common runs from 65 to 75 
pe (Others present concurred with Mr. Iatten’s 
st nt.) 

\ Kellogg Well, we can safely assume that the common 
“1 nike up from 50 to 75 percent of your cut? 

M White Yes, that is a very conservative estimate. 
On t sound today we are cutting into a fringe of small 
tin that runs very largely to common, You can cut 
1 i) feet of those logs and get practically no flooring 
log Kellogs. 

Mi Bloedel-——Under the most fayorable selling conditions 
We hardiy break even on common grades. We depend 


on uppers to yield us a fair profit at such’ times 
if ave te compete with common grades manufactured 
in ¢ ida, it will pay us only to manufacture upper grades 


in we do not fear Canadian competition, but the com 
noi ild be left in the woods. Under high prices we can 
Cor our resources, but under low prices we must of 
nec y waste them. 

Mi \ines—Ovur company does a strictly cargo business 
and the eargo trade we grade differently from the manner 
in lh they do it in the rail trade. I should say that 
the rso mills do not average over from 17 to 22 percent 
Up the balance being common. 

Mr. Patten—Up to five years ago we left all hemlock and 
all \o. 2 merchantable logs in the woods bétause the market 
for common did not justify its manufacture. I hold in my 
= the log record of a tract logged by us and from which 

© took 


22,169,000 feet. Our records show that only 27 
Perccnt of this ran to flooring logs, and you must under- 
Stand that much of the flooring log only yields common. Of 
the 22,169,000 feet I mention 34 percent was No. Ll mer 
chantable and 39 percent No. 2 merchantable. 
Flagg low much should you get for your Ne. 1 

- common lumber to make the logging of poorer 
Srades profitable? 


Mr. p . 

Pr - Patten—We lost money on a $9 base ia December. 
ri ) . 
a *~ to that price would pay a fair percentage of 


Mr. Kellogg—-Where is your No. 1 and No. 2 common 
lumber now being marketed in the east? 

Mr. White—Our No. 1 common is shipped as far east as 
Chicago. Our No. 2 does not go east of Fargo. 

Mr. Kellogg—Can these lower grades from British Colum- 
bia be shipped more advantageously than the same grades 
shipped from mills on this side of the line? 

Mr. Bloedel—Tbhe mills of the mountain district of British 
Columbia would have an advantage over us of from 5 to 
10 cents a hundred pounds in the matter of freight rates 
and right into that consuming territory in the United States 
in which we are now able to do business by virtue of our 
tariff protection. In the rail trade we do not fear the 
Coast mills of British Columbia, but in California, which is 
our greatest domestic market, the Coast mills to the north 
of the boundary could and would make our California terri- 
tory a dumping ground for common stock. For shipping to 
that market they would have advantages over us in the 
matter of stumpage cost, logs, labor and charters. The big 
element of danger to us is, after all, in our coastwise cargo 
trade, if the duty is removed or lowered. In the foreign 
trade, where the demand is almost entirely for uppers, we do 
not fear British Columbia competition; we have better 
timber than they have. 

Mr. Vatten—California is the great market for our com 
mon lumber. The British Columbia timber runs more largely 
to common than it does in Washington and the great problem 
with the mills up there has been to find a dumping ground 
for this large common output. if Congress removes the 
duty on lumber or even lowers the present duty our states- 
men in Washington will have solved this market problem 
for the British Columbia manufacturer to the detriment of 
our home industries. California would simply be a dumping 
ground for the Canadian mills. 

Mr. Kellogg—Under a policy of free trade you consider 
then that British Columbia mills would cater to California 
business * 

Mr. Ames—We don't think it--we know it. Under the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff in 1894 and 1895 the British Columbia 
mills shipped thirty-three cargoes into San Francisco and 





the only reason they stopped shipping was because the treas- 
ury department dug up an old ruling that made it unprofit- 
able . 

Coastwise Business Would Suffer. 

Captain Griggs—There can be no question as to the re 
sults on our coastwise business. It would be disastrous in 
the extreme. We could not meet their competition in com- 
mon grades. They would have the tonnage of the world 
at their service and in normal charter rates conditions that 
would mean an advantage to the British Columbia manu 
facturer to the extent of from $1.50 to $2. Our American 
registered tonnage pays about $115 a month to vessel 
masters, as against $75 paid to masters of foreign bottoms. 





American sailors get $40 a month and board, the foreign 
sailors $15 a month and board. Longshoreman on this side 
70 and 60 cents an hour, as egainst 35 cents an hour paid 
in Vancouver. 

In the rail trade we have an evidence of what Canadian 
competition in common grades would mean, and when we 
look back a few years and see the territory lost to Coast 
mills through the development of northern Idaho lumbering. 
rhe timber in Idaho is similar to that in the mountain dis- 
trict of British Columbia. In the early days our Coast 
mills enjoyed exclusive markets for No. 1 and No. 2 com- 
mon, The development of lumbering in Idaho subsequentty 
eliminated these grades from certain sections because our 
fellow countrymen of the Iniand Empire had a big advantage 
over us in the matter of freight rates. If the mills of 
British Columbia also enter this field they alene could sup- 
ply the market demands even to the exclusion of Idaho 
manufacturers, having advantages in stumpage, taxes etc. 
We would have to waste our common grades and Idaho peo- 
ple would prebably find themselves in a like predicament. 

Mr. Bloedel—There is an impression at Washington and 
<lsewhere that lumbermen out here wre extravagantly waste- 
ful: that we are not interested in conserving our forest 
resources. That is absolutely wrong. We are just as 
ceoromical in our methods as conditions will permit. Dur- 
ing periods of high prices we are enabled to log close and 
manufacture clean. Under low prices we can not work up 
our tops and common logs. The lumber manufacturer 
would much rather cut 2,000 feet of lumber than 1,000 feet 
from the same stick. 

M. T. Clark—A prominent British Columbia manufac- 
turer told me he would rather see the present duty re- 
tained. If the duty is removed he feared a doubling of 
the present British Columbia mill capacity within two 
years, and that would compel the concerns now estab- 
lished there to seek new markets. It would disturb condi- 
tions all around. 

Mr. Kellogg—How does the price of logs compare with 
your prices on Fuget sound? 

Mr. Rloedel—That is a phase of the situation with which 
I think I can safely say I am familiar. British Columbia 
logs average from $1 to $1.50 less than they do south of 
the line. These logs from British Columbia can not be 
exported for manufacture on this side, except as the 
commissioner of lands and works at Victoria finds it 
convenient to suspend the regulations and relieve con- 
gested log market conditions. These regulations are 
provincial; that is, they are not made by the dominion 
government at Ottawa. It is therefore useless to talk 
about a treaty permitting free exportation. It is as ab- 
surd as if some foreign government would seek to make a 
treaty with one of our individual states. 

Mr. Kellogg—Can the British Columbia manufacturer 
log as cheaply as you do on this side? 

Mr. Patten—No. 





Mr. Kellogg—Then why are logs from $1 to $1.50 cheaper 
over there? 

Mr. Bloedel—That is due to the fact that they have 
cheap stumpage, limited markets and mere favorable 
local taxation than we have on this side. 

Mr. Kellogg—What would be the effect of the removal 
of the duty on the price of British Columbia stumpage? 

Mr. Patten—It would create a certain speculative value 
and might possibly create an actual advance in some 
localities, but you must understand that stumpage over 
there is now pretty much in the hands of large owners 
who are holding it for speculative purposes. 

Mr. Kellogg—American owners of British Columbia 
stumpage, and who are working for the removal of the 
duty, assume that stumpage values would go up if the 
tariff is removed. 

Mr. Patten—The men you speak of are mostly specu- 
lators. We have speculative values over here. They will 
show you how rapidly the price of stumpage is going up, 
whereas we who are in the business can assure you that 
when it comes to actual buying the price of our stumpage 
has not advanced over $1 in fifteen 
except upon some especially well 
accessible tracts. 


or sixteen years, 
timbered and easily 


Mr. Kellogg—The removal of the duty, then, means a 
widening in competition on common grades? 

Mr. Patten—It would mean that where we cut 22,000,000 
feet off a certain tract we would have cut down the trees 
but would not have removed more than 11,000,000 or 12,- 
000,000 feet if the tariff was off. Free lumber means that 
we must go back to the old wasteful methods of lum- 
bering. 

Mr. Kellogg—You have shipped lumber from Washing- 
ton into Canada, have you not? 

Captain Griggs—Mr. Bloedel probably has shipped more 
that way than any of the rest of us. 

Mr. Bloedel—Our company has shipped uppers over 
there, but.no common lumber. We got this business be- 
cause we could furnish the high grade stock demanded 
and the Canadian mills could not. On all that we shipped 
we paid a duty of 25 percent ad valorem, which is equiva- 
lent to $3 a thousand. When it comes to flooring we 
could probably ship over there and absorb a $6 ‘duty 
simply because the British Columbia mill can not furnish 
the same grade, but when it comes to common they have 
it on us in every particular, and you must bear in mind 
that it is competition in common and not uppers that we 
fear. 

Mr. Kellogg—It is because your timber is better that 
you are enabled to compete with British Columbia mills 
in foreign markets but not at home? 

Captain Griggs—That is the reason. 

Mr. Kellogg—How much would the consumer be bene- 
fited by the removal of the duty? 


Consumer Would Not Be Benefited. 


The consensus of opinion was that the consumer 
would not be benefited in the least. Statistics were 
produced at this point showing that regardless of low 
prices. from the manufacturer to the retailer, the 
price to the consumer did not change. 


Mr. McMasters—Up to the present time there has not 
been a solitary consumer before the ways and means 
committee asking for the removal of the duty. 

Mr. Kellogg—You seem to have answered that, 
go back to the question of logging. 


so I'll 
Suppose you can not 
work up the smaller or the poorer trees at a profit. If 
you leave these trees in the woods and fires are kept out, 
would not a second crop of timber be secured sooner than 
with clean cutting? 

Mr. Simons—In felling the larger trees the smaller trees 
are broken off. You can't help it. The greatest menace 
to our forest resources is the leaving of slashings in the 
woods. You can't keep the fires out of it. The only 
practical way of reforestation is to log up close, burning 
your slashings as you go and then begin all over again 
in the production of a second crop. 

Mr. Kellogg—What is your idea on that seore, Mr. 
Kirkland? 

Mr. Kirkland, United States Forest Supervisor—That is 
correct. The best results in producing a second crop will 
be obtained in logging the first crop off clean and bring 
ing on the second crop from the seeds. If reforestation is 
to be a success we must take out everything merchant- 
able and burn the slashings. The small trees, even if 
they could be left without injury, would be of no value 
to you whatever. Mr. Simons has suggested the only 
practical method. 

Mr. Bloedel—You will not be able to get a second crop 
of fir until the first crop is exhausted. 

Mr. Kellogg—What assurance can you give that a sec- 
ond crop will be produced? In view of the fact that four- 
fifths of the standing timber of the country is in private 
hands and only one-fifth under the supervision of the 
government, this is an important feature with those who 
are interested in and working for conservation of natural 
resources. We want some assurance that timber on pri- 
vate lands will be conserved. 

Mr. Patten—Give timber land owners a_ reasonable 
system of taxation and you will find them taking the 
initiative in reforestation. I believe that all logged off 
land that is suitable for agriculture should be devoted to 
that purpose, but the hilly land, which is by far the larg- 
est part of our timbered areas, is suitable for a second 
growing of fir, if we can get tax laws which will make it 
possible for a lumberman to hold these lands while he is 
producing his second crop. 

Mr. Kellogg—Such a law would have to come from the 
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state and not from the national government. 
of course understand. 

Mr. Ames—Until such time as a growing tree will have 
a growing value, in the matter of taxation, private owners 
can not hope or be able to do much toward reforestation. 
We must have what is called an expectation value on our, 
trees. 

Mr. Kellogg—Or a tax that will be assessed against the 
timber only when it is cut. That has been discussed by 
many and has numerous supporters. 

Mr. Wastell—A bill incorporating that idea has been 
introduced in the Oregon legislature and I understand it 
is being considered by legislators of the state of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Bloedel—This question of timber taxation is about 
the biggest problern we have to face when considering 
reforestation. I know of instances in this state where 
timber taxes have increased 700 percent in the last few 
years. It puts a premium on the quick destruction of our 
greatest natural resource and prohibits the growing of a 
second crop. : 

Mr. Kellogg—If taxation is suitably adjusted, a great 
deal of this land could then be held for the growing of a 
second crop? 

Captain Griggs—It certainly would be. Our company 
has some timber deep down in a gulch where it can not 
be logged, and probably never will be, and yet it is 
assessed just as high as if it were easily accessible. 

Mr. Bloedel—Well, to get back to the question of the 
tariff. It is conceded that low priced lumber and con- 
servation do not go together. If that is the case, Mr. Kel- 
log, and you are convinced that it is so, we would like 
to have the Forest Service come out openly and say so. 
If we have proven to you that we have to get a legiti- 
mate selling price for our lumber in order to conserve 


That you 


our forests, and that Canadian competition in common 
grades means low prices and wastefulness, why not let 
the public know that free trade is detrimental? 

Mr. Kellogg—The Forest Service has not been behind 
any movement for free lumber. 

Mr. McMasters—Mr. Kellogg, you have heard the lum- 
ber side of this case pretty thoroughly, and now we 
would like to discuss the shingle situation. As you know, 
we make over 60 percent of all the shingles manufactured 
in the United States, here in western Washington. Ninety 
percent of this output comes from cedar that would abso- 
lutely go to waste if it were not possible to work it into 
shingles. 

The present duty of 30 cents on Canadian made shingles 
is not protective. More than 4,000 cars came into this 
country last year. In fact, they shipped in’ about 1,- 
000,000,000 shingles if you get right down to facts. The 
reason they are enabled to do this is because of their 
heavy stand of cedar timber. They make clear stock into 
shingles and waste the balance. On this side of the line, 
while we do make clear shingles, yet the legitimate 
shingle business as we understand it is to work the clear 
into lumber and lower grades into shingles. 

Take the duty off of shingles entirely and the British 
Columbia manufacturer will flood this country with 
clears. To meet his competition we would be compelled 
to waste our lower grades, and also make clears or quit 
business. What would be the result? In a very few years 
we would exhaust our cedar supply completely. 

Mr. Kellogg—What likelihood is there of another crop 
of cedar? 

Mr. Stine—None, absolutely none. This crop of cedar 
can never be replaced. When it’s gone it’s gone forever. 

Mr. Kirkland—As an illustration of that I might cite 
a case in the forest reserve near Darrington, Wash. A 





REMOVAL OF LUMBER DUTY TERMED THE 
CROWNING CRIME BY CALIFORNIAN. 

HIGHLAND, CAL., Feb. 13.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I notice a press report from Washington positively asserting 
that the ways and means committee have placed lumber on 
the free list. Now, should this be enacted into law, it will 
be infamous and the crowning crime of the age against the 
American workmen. The lumber industry is the fourth 
greatest industry of the nation and as such gives employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of men, all of whom will be 
adversely affected by the removal of the duty on lumber. 

I have been pleased to note the efforts put forth by the 
lumbermen to fight off this legislation. I feel, however, that 
with the middle west clamoring for free lumber, backed by 
the influence of the American holders of British Columbia 
stumpage, it behooves the American lumbermen to leave 
no stone unturned in fighting this battle. There is no doubt 
but what the removal of the duty would affect wages, for 
the manufacturer will not surrender his business until he 
has exhausted all his means of resistance, and one of these 
is labor. From 70 percent to SO percent of the cost of 
lumber is labor, and every thousand feet of lumber coming 
into the United States from British Columbia cheats the 
American workman out of labor to the extent of from 70 
percent to 80 percent of the cost of lumber. This being the 
case, do you not think it advisable for the lumbermen to 
try to interest and coéperate with the labor organizations, 
sending in a strong remonstrance against any reduction of 
the lumber duty? 

It seems to me that protests from the laborer would have 
more effect than from any other source, as Congress has 
been educated up to the belief that a gigantic trust exists 
and they question the sincerity of the lumbermen. 

J. E. BROOKINGS. 


REMOVAL OF TARIFF WOULD BRING IN LOWER 
GRADE LUMBER. 


Newserry, MIcH., Feb. 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: As I notice lately there seems to be a lot of agitation 
around the country over the question of reducing or taking 
off altogether the present duty on lumber, and I note also 
that there seems to be an annual deficit in the government 
treasury, and that there is some talk of putting duties on 
tea, tobacco etc. to make up the deficit. While I do not 
claim to be posted well enough to be an authority along 
those lines I still have made a few observations which I 
give below and which I think speak for themselves: In the 
first place, we have in our country a lot of small mill oper- 
ators, who manufacture largely low grade lumber, that they 
get from lands from which the better grades have been 
removed in years gone by, by the large operators. They 
employ a lot of labor in their business, and usually sell 
their product at a small profit, which a $2 reduction in price 
would wipe out altogether, consequently putting them out of 
business, and all of their employees out of work. Now, 
as I understand the Canadian lumbermen—that is, the large 
operators—operate largely on lands licensed from the govern- 
ment, on which they pay an annual rental, and a certain 
amount of crown dues, as the timber is removed. Not being 
able to operate the low grade lumber at a profit, owing to 
the fact that they do not have enough market for it at home, 
and that they can not afford to pay $2 a thousand tariff 
to ship it in here they leave it in the woods. Now, if this 
duty were removed would it not result in that low grade 
lumber being cut and shipped in here? As the stumpage 
practically costs them nothing, they could afford to handle 
it at a very small profit or, rather, sell it at a very low 
price. Whereas, our small operators have to buy their 
stumpage, and conduct their operations on low grade almost 
entirely, it seems to me the upshot would be that they 
would be forced out of business, and the timber they usually 
handle would be left to burn or rot, and the men they are 
in the habit of employing would have to go to Canada to 
get work in their line or would have to remain here and 


take up other lines of work. And suppose they do stay here, 
what is the result? According to the present agitation in 
regard to internal revenue tax, they would have to pay a 
tax on every cup of tea they drink, and every pipeful of 
tobacco they smoke, in order to make up for the loss of 
revenue caused by removal of lumber tariff, and the result 
of which would put them out of their usual line of work. 

Now, sir, this is the way I figure it out. If I am right 
and I think I am—TI can not imagine why any intelligent 
body of men can consider such methods, with the idea that 
they would be beneficial to the country and the working 
people. If tea and tobacco are luxuries, they are about the 
only ones that a workingman can afford. Why put them 
out of their reach? If this $2 a thousand duty on lumber 
helps to keep them in employment at home, why not let 
them have it? I am not speaking for the lumbermen here, 
although a great deal might be said for them, and which 
would stand repeating or adding to, but from the working 
man’s standpoint, is not his burden about heavy enough 
already ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have endeavored to give some of my 
views on this subject. They are probably somewhat crude, 
but such as they are, you have them in part. You are at 
liberty to do with them as you see fit. J. H. HUNTER. 


THE TARIFF ON LUMBER, 

{From the Memphis Commercial Appeal, February 12.] 
To the Commercial Appeal : 

We have read with much interest the article appearing 
in the Sunday Commercial Appeal under the caption “Lum- 
bermen in Tariff Fight,” and we sincerely trust that the 
lumber press of the United States will lend its moral sup- 
port actively to the suppression of the proposed measure to 
remove the tariff from lumber. 

In the development of the south it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say that no other single influence has been as 
largely instrumental in the rapid strides the south has been 
making within recent years as the lumber industry and other 
closely allied interests, and to remove the tariff at this 
stage of the game, permitting the riffraff from Canada and 
other nearby countries, produced at starvation wages, to 
come into the states in competition with our own product 
would be the climax of legislative stupidity. If the south- 
ern lawmakers at Washington are alive to the best interests 
of their native heath they will oppose the measure tooth 
and nail, or they will lend their assistance to it and let 
the south stop and stand still a decade or two and then 
die a slow death. Handicapped by an almost prohibitive 
freight rate to the west coast, and permitted to enter that 
most fertile field for American hardwoods only through the 
saving grace of a duty on lumber, the removal of the tariff 
would mean the utter elimination of American hardwoods 
from that section in favor of their strong competitors from 
Japan and Australia. This applies to the better qualities 
of lumber. 

Because of the natural development of the country along 
certain lines, and the location of plants and factories 
consuming the low grade material produced by the saw 
mills being confined very largely to the northern and eastern 
sections, the southern manufacturers must, perforce, find a 
market for this low grade product in those sections, and 
he surely meets enough competition in his northern and 
eastern brothers in the marketing of such products to make 
him want to sell his saw mill outfit, at times, for a mess 
of pottage. And if, in addition to this natural and un- 
avoidable competition, there is imposed upon him the addi- 
tional burden of meeting the Canadian product, duty free, 
it will mean simply that a large percentage of timber now 
being utilized at a bare profit will be left in the forests 
and eventually cut down and burned to make room for 
cotton or other agricultural products offering some financial 
return on the investment. It is only possible to handle to 
any advantage at all such small and defective timber in 
connection with the larger and better timber, for the same 


REMOVAL OF THE TARIFF ON LUMBER WOULD GREATLY 


strip of timber there was apparently burned clean abut 
125 years ago. In the regrowing the fir and cedar |.aq 
equal chances of development. The fir today is f: sm 
24 to 30 inches in diameter and the cedar from 6 {. ¢8 
inches, at breast hight. The growth of cedar is too + jw 
and unsatisfactory to permit of a second crop. 

Mr. McMasters+-The consumer would not be mater) }ly 
benefited in shingle matters. The average house requ es 


about 8,000 shingles, and the average man does not }) jldq 
more than two houses in a lifetime. If the removal of ‘he 
duty saves the consumer 30 cents it would mean tha’ he 
would save from $2.40 to $5 in a lifetime. In accomp’ sh- 
ing this saving the proposed tariff legislation would jut 
fully 50 percent of our shingle mills out of business — nd 


absolutely waste a forest resource that can never bo ;e- 


stored. If they will give us a 50-cent duty on shingle we 
can go on making low grade cedar into shingles, and I nt 
to say that the Jowest low grade red cedar, if pro rly 
manufactured, will make a better roof than the hi: est 
high grade patent roofing that has yet been put o he 
market. If we can work this low grade stuff up, ou red 
cedar timber supply in Washington should last 100 rs 

Mr. Stine—We can all agree with what Mr. McM: ers 


Says on that point. In addition, I would call your en- 
tion to the fact that with the driving of the shingle ills 
from the state our progress and development in her 
lines would be seriously affected. Many shingle n nu 
facturers buy their bolts from farmers—men wh ire 
clearing land for agricultural purposes. By selli: his 
cedar in this form, the rancher not only clears his la d at 


little cost, but he finds a means of supporting hims« ind 
family until such time as his land is ready to pr: duce 
crops. If this shingle industry is ruined by unwise «riff 
legislation our state will be retarded in its agricu ‘ural 


development to a very great extent. 


DAMAGE ALL CLASSES. 


railroads, tramways, 
phernalia will suffice to take out the small and deivctive 
timber along with the better timber, whereas the | vging 
outfit removed the expense of going back aft the 
remainder is more than doubled and hence prohibitiy 

We have gone to some length in this letter—more than 
we intended to—-but we are vitally interested in the non 


camp outfits and other logging para 


once 


removal of the duty and we believe we voice the sentiments 
of the entire south when we say emphatically thot the 
south does not want the duty removed from lumber. You 


are at liberty to publish this letter if you like. We appre 
ciate the prominence you have given the subject in your 
columns and we believe the lumbermen generally would b 
pleased if you would review the subject editorially 
: Yours truly, 
CakkiER LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPA 
R. M. Carrier, President 
Sardis, Miss., 


February 9. 
OPINION OF MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS ON 
THE EFFECT OF THE REMOVAL OF THE 
TARIFF FROM LUMBER. 


MANISTEE, Micu., Feb. 16.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMEURMAN 
We the undersigned manufacturers of lumber at Manistee 
Mich., believing that the admission of lumber from (Canada 


into the United States, free of duty, or at a reduced duty 


would be detrimental to the best interests not only of the 
lumber manufacturers, but of the people in genera! in th 
states where lumbering is still being carried on to y con 
siderable extent, and knowing that you have at heart th 
best interests of the state you represent, and that you would 
without doubt, use all the influence of your hig! officla 
position to prevent any proposed congressional |cuislation 
that might prove dangerous to the welfare of the ; ople of 
Michigan, provided you were satisfied in your own mind 
that it would so result, respectfully ask your car ful con 
sideration of the following facts: 

You are doubtless well aware that there is stil! a very 
large area in Michigan in which the dominant in: ustry Is 
lumbering; that upon the prosperity of the lumber jan and 
the continuance of his undiminished operations di cily 4 
pends, in a very great degree, the prosperity of 1 trades 
men, the railroads, the bankers, and, to a certain « nt, all 
the people within that area, and indirectly all the »vople of 
the whole state. 

It is a fact that there is but little high grade tir er now 
standing in this area, the balance left after the r-\oval of 
the pine being hemlock, cedar and various hardw. «ds, the 


products of which will be largely low grade lum -r, pre 


cisely like that which the Canadian lumberman is | :xiously 
awaiting the removal of duty from, and with whic ie will, 
in that event, flood the markets of this country. 

Up to about twenty years ago the Michigan | yerman 
looked upon nothing but pine and cedar as res worth 
his while to manufacture, and his usual practice \ to cut 
only this class of timber from his lands, together ith the 
cream of the hemlock and some of the more valu hard 
woods, leaving all the common timber standing. mmiy too 
often the timber left standing was destroyed by f st fies 
hence, when the high grade lumber production fe off and 
low grade lumber came into demand, the luml« in was 
forced to buy at a good price timber lands of a nd that 
he once despised. The price of such low grade tin tT lands 
has steadily advanced, and the lumberman’s pr t hold 
ings of such lands have, as a general thing, ¢ him 80 
high that he could not operate them profitably if | price 
of low grade lumber should be much reduced. 

If the price of lumber should be reduced ther vould be 
a corresponding reduction in the value of star 's@ and 
the small holder would suffer to a greater exten! ‘han oA 
large holder. ‘The former is seldom a manufac: rer, an 
expects sooner or later to sell to the latter, who usually 
not only a manufacturer, but has the means «/ gettlnk 
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i uber to his mill. In case lumber should go lower, the 
» mufacturer would not buy small holdings of timber unless 
could get the stumpage at a price that would insure a 
» ofit from operating it, and the small holders must either 
a cept that price or run the risk of having their timber left 
s far away from transportation facilities that it would 
» yer again, perhaps, be worth what the manufacturer, 
h ving such facilities, would pay for it under favorable con- 
d ions. Furthermore, the high winds that are so prevalent 
ir all the states bordering on the Great Lakes nearly always 
d great damage to isolated tracts of timber, and isolation 
is not much protection from fire in such very dry times as 
p:vailed last year, when timber lots surrounded by culti- 
y, ed lands seldom escaped the general devastation. 

hat the Canadian lumberman’s timber holdings today 
re resent much less cash, a thousand feet, than those held 
by the manufacturer in the States; that labor conditions 
ar such in Canada that all of his operations can be con- 
dy ted at less expense than those of his American competi- 
i needs no argument; the logical conclusion is that the 
fo uer can, and probably will, undersell the latter in the 
Av erican markets; along the border and on the Great Lakes 
ar | navigable rivers he certainly can. 

e are aware that certain American Jumbermen are advyo- 
ca ing free lumber, but we believe that in every such in- 
sto cce it will be found, upon close investigation, that they 
ar more deeply interested in Canadian timber than they are 


in their American holdings—when they have any of the 
latter at all. Such men are considering only their own 
pocsets, regardless of the best interests of their country 


anc their fellow countrymen. 

One of the popular arguments for free lumber is that 
the Canadian product would preserve and extend our own 
fas! fading timber supply, but this is the argument of those 
who know nothing about the actual conditions that prevail 


in the timber shorn areas of the great lake 
fairly begun, there is no stopping for the manufacturer. 
Always he has his mill, and often he has his own transpor- 
tation facilities (in these days usually a railroad), and 
both must be operated to the utmost in order. to get the 
best results. The ever present danger of fire, so disastrously 
illustrated last year, when millions of dollars worth of 
timber all over Michigan and Wisconsin was so badly dam- 
aged that much of it must be cut at once in order to save it 
from complete loss, demands that no halt be permitted now. 
The saving of the scorched timber here and there all through 
this great area will greatly add to the danger of that left 
standing. Green refuse from lumbering will not burn, and 
when dry enough to burn the fire is always liable to get 
beyond control. If Congress would send a committee to 
personally investigate actual conditions in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and it would report in accordance with the actual 
facts, the question of the duty would be settled by its 
finding. 

The return of general business prosperity is halting and 
we believe that the removal of the import duty on Canadian 
lumber, or even a reduction in the present duty, would have 
the effect of retarding the “good times’’ that: the whole 
country is praying for. 

Speaking for ourselves, we know that the stagnation 
which has existed in the lumber market for the last two 
years would be for us increased by such action on the part 
of Congress, and we know that the prosperity of our home 
town and of a large surrounding territory depends largely 
upon our prosperity. What is true of us and our neighbor- 
hood is just as true as regards hundreds of other lumber 
manufacturers and the neighborhoods that their business 
vitally affects in this great state, hence we trust that you 
will give this matter your most thoughtful consideration 


states. 
The fact is that when lumbering operations have once 


and, if your views should coincide with ours, use your great 
influence in the proper quarter in order that hurtful legis- 
iation may not be enacted in Congress. Very respectfully 
yours. 
(Signed) Fier & Sons, 
Per Charles G. Bigge. 
M. B. Hopprer & Son, 
Per G. H. Hopper. 
State LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per M. Fay. 
R. G. Perers Satt & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per R. A. Nickerson. 
L. Sanps Savr & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per R. W. Smith. 
Buck.Lyy & DouGLAS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per Edward Buckley. 


WISCONSIN LUMBERMEN AGAINST REMOVAL 
OF TARIFF. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 16.—Wisconsin lumbermen are 
joining in the statement that the placing of lumber on 
the free list will not benefit the ultimate consumer, 
and that free trade with Canada does not mean cheaper 
lumber to the man who builds a house or makes a 
fence. They insist also that free trade does not mean 
the conservation of the American forests. It is alleged 
by leading lumbermen of Milwaukee that if free lum- 
ber is authorized only the lower grades of lumber will 
be shipped to this country from Canada and that as a 
result, the American lumbermen will cut only the high 
grade timber and discontinue their present practice of 
cleaning up the low grades before cutting the best tim- 
ber. In this way, they say, free trade will retard rather 
than promote forest conservation. A decided stand was 
taken on this question by the Wisconsin lumbermen who 
attended the recent. Washington conference. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN IN ENERGETIC ACTION AGAINST TAMPERING WITH THE TARIFF. 


MPHIS, TENN., Feb. 16.—There was a large and 
enthusiastic meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 


phis, at the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday afternoon, at which 
the usual luncheon was served and at which the principal 
opi: of discussion was the tariff question, which has 
been prominent before lumber circles of this section for 
some time, 


\ letter was read from J. M. Pritchard, of Indianapo 
lis, stating that he accepted with thanks the appoint 
ment as delegate from the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem 


phis to the national tariff convention, to be held in that 
city this week. He declared he would use his best ef- 
forts in behalf of the club. When the question of ap- 


pointing delegates to this convention was first brought 
up, tie purpose of it was not quite clear. At the meet- 
ing the club it was decided best to give Mr. Pritchard 
and other delegates from the Lumbermen’s Club instrue- 
tio These, together with the reasons therefor, were 
set forth in the following resolutions, which were uani 


mou adopted: 
W reas, The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, having 
weepied the Invitation of the National Manufacturers’ As- 


on to attend the convention called at Indianapolis on 
February 16, 17 and 18, and have deemed it advisable to 
selec he delegates to attend this convention. 

Wiereas, The purpose of this convention is to organize 
a pl to create a permanent tariff commission to administer 


and ist Congress in formulating and constructing all tariff 
schex Ss, 

W REAS, The country having just recovered from a 
finar | depression, and has now been precipitated into an- 
other depressed state, due to the tariff agitation, we believe 
that ne but ill effects would come of a commission, sit- 
ting } rmanently, and would only aggravate the agitation on 
this )ject; therefore be it 

Re ed, ‘That it is the sense of the Memphis Lumber 
men's ‘lub that it is opposed to any alteration in the present 
inet! of tariff construction, believing that this is a very 
inopy. tune time to even discuss this matter, and we ex- 
pres ie utmost confidence in Congress to handle this deli- 


cate ! important subject; be it further 

Re ed, That the secretary of this club be and is hereby 
instru. ‘ed to communicate these resolutions to the delegates 
repre ting this club at said convention, requesting them to 
Act wrdingly. 


It iso was decided at this meeting to send a tele 


gram io Secretary Wright at Washington appealing to 
him use his influence to prevent the proposed reduc- 
tion the tariff on lumber. The telegram follows: 

Lui Wright, secretary of war, Washington, D. C.: The 
propo. | reduction or the removal of tariff on lumber is a 
‘eriou menace to the welfare of lumber and other business 
Inter¢ of the south. We earnestly appeal to you to use 
your uence against any change of the present schedule on 
lumbs (Signed) Lumpeean’s CLUB OF MEMPHIS. 

Let rs also were read from a number of representa- 
lives Congress in response to the telegrams and letters 
Sent! im business men of this section. Included in the 
tun was one from Congressman George W. Gordon, 
of M: \phis, in which he stated that the subject would 
have | s very serious consideration. Some of the other 
teplie; were also of a favorable character, while others 
Were | urely perfunctory. 

Res ations were passed thanking the Memphis News 
Seimit » and the Memphis Commercial Appeal for the 
‘sist ce they have given in throwing open their news 
Colum: for the use of lumbermen in giving publicity 
to wh: they desire in connection with this tariff ‘issue. 
Thank. also were strongly expressed to the News Scim- 
ad ''« the strong editorials it has published on the 
‘udjec! These appeared in its issues of February 8 
et ll ‘nd were emphatic in character. It was decided 
pA ‘av at least 1,000 copies of these editorials struck 

an distributed among the representatives in Con- 

Stess a1| other prominent men at Washington. 
PA ed ‘umbermen’s club is a member of the National 
ce © Harbors Congress and always has been enthu- 
of the - the improvement of the rivers and harbors 
adopt nited States. At the meeting Saturday it 

M4 ed ihe following resolutions on the subject: 

HERNAS 


fifth ¢ . The National Rivers & Harbors Congress at its 
°nvention held at Washington, D. C., December 9 to 


11, 1908S, adopted resolutions favoring the issuance of bonds 
to the amount of $500,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out a comprehensive policy of waterway improvement, as set 
forth in detail in said resolutions, which form a part of this 
report and are attached hereto; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Tenn. : 
That said resolutions meet our hearty indorsement, and that 
our secretary be instructed to send copies of same, together 
with a copy of these resolutions, to our representatives in 
Cougress, urging their support of the proposed legislation. 


Reports were had from the chairmen of the various 
committees appointed to call upon all allied interests 
and these were of a most encouraging character, indi 
cating that practically every. one to whom an appeal 
had been made had promptly and strongly responded. 
The chairman of the committee on banks and bankers 
was able to report that every single bank had responded 
by sending a wire to the chairman of the ways and 
means committee protesting against the proposed re- 
duction. Copies of these telegrams already have been 
published in the AMERCAN LUMBERMAN. The committee 
also reported that the Memphis Clearing House Associa- 
tion had fallen in line and sent a strong telegram, a 
copy of which is presented herewith: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 12, 1909.—Hon. Sereno Payne, 
Chairman Ways & Means Committee, Washington, D. C.: I 
respectfully urge that you use your influence to prevent, if 
possible, a recommendation by your committee of any reduc- 
tion in tariff on lumber. ‘The lumber business is one of our 
leading industries and upon its prosperity a great number of 
our people either directly or indirectly depend. I am in a 
position to assure you that the removal of this tariff will 
work incalculable damage not only to our Memphis interests 
but to this entire industry throughout the south. 

sis ay M. 8S. BUCKINGHAM, 
President Memphis Clearing House Association. 

Resolutions also were adopted calling upon the trans 
portation companies of the United States to use their 
influence to prevent the removal of the tariff. It was 
set forth that the railroads would lose heavily through 
any injury that might come to the lumber industry 
through the removal of the tariff and the appeal for 
their support in this fight was made largely on this 


ground. A copy of the resolutions is presented here- 
with: 
WHEREAS, The president elect of the United States an- 


nounces his intention of calling Congress in session on 
March 4, next, for the purpose of revising the tariff sched- 
ules ; and 

WHerprAS, The ways and means committee of the present 
Congress has been entertaining hearings for the purpose of 
drafting a tariff bill to be presented to Congress, and it has 
been currently reported that lumber is to be given a duty 
less than heretofore—or placed upon the free list; and 

WHEREAS, Any reduction in the schedule affecting lumber 
is bound to react disastrously, forcing the operation of only 
the higher qualities and permitting 15 percent to 30 percent 
of the defective and lower qualitied material to remain upon 
the land, a complete loss, as the lower grades-are only. mod- 
erately profitable to handle under normal business condi- 
tions, thereby necessitating the denuding of greater areas of 
timber lands yearly to produce similar tonnage; and 

WuHerEAS, The railroad and other transportation lines are 
dependent upon this class of tonnage for revenue, and, al- 
though the immediate effect may not be felt, any retarding 
or waste in natural resources will ultimately have a resultant 
effect upon the revenue of these lines; and 

WHEREAS, ‘The interests of the railroads and transporta- 
tion lines are harmonious with the industries they serve, and 
lumber being third in tonnage of all commodities transported 
in the United States—and as the basing values of railroad 
securities are, to a great degree, founded upon the pros- 
pective tonnage to be derived from natural resources, and 
any hardship applied upon our country’s greatest natural 
resource—timber—will fall with equal force upon the trans- 
portation lines; therefore be it 

ResoWwed, By the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, that, in- 
asmuch as the welfare of the lumber industry and its allies, 
the transportation lines, will be affected by the proposed 
tariff legislation—that they jointly protest against such 
action, and memorialize Congress, its members and the com- 
mittees who have the formulation of said tariff bill; be it 
further 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of this club be and he is 
hereby instructed to transmit copies of the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions to the chairman of the executive com- 
mittees, to the presidents and all interested officials of the 
railroads and transportation lines traversing this territory. 

A communication was read from F. F. Fish, secre- 


tary of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 


asking for an official copy of the resolutions adopted by 
the Lumbermeti’s club some time ago protesting against 
any change in the present inspection rules of the associa- 
tion. This was ordered forwarded. 

C. R. Ransom, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, reported that it had been decided to hold the 
annual entertainment of the club March 13. He stated 
that it had not been entirely determined as to the 
character of the entertainment but it would probably be 
a smoker. The committee was authorized to make all 
arrangements. This entertainment is usually informal, 
but it is always highly enjoyable, and members are 
looking forward to it with a great deal of pleasure. 

Three new members were taken into the club: They 
were: A. E. Mehannah, of the Mehannah Lumber 
Company, Memphis; B. R. Thurman, of J. R. Thurman 
& Co., and M. H. Brown, of the M. H. Brown Lumber 
Company. 

The club went on record as favoring the passage of 
the bill which has been introduced into Congress to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to pass upon the reasonableness of a rate before this 
becomes effective and to prohibit rate advances against 
which a protest has been filed pending investigation of 
such advances. This bill has been introduced at the 
instigation of the National Industrial League. The 
Lumbermen’s club believes that the power of the com- 
mittee should be materially increased in this respect. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing regrets of the 
club at the recent death of R. W. Bonds, of the Red 
Cypress Shingle Company. 





CONCATENATION AT MILWAUKEE. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 17.—With the fiercest blizzard 
of the winter as a counter-attraction the concatenation 
of Hoo-Hoo at the Hotel Pfister, in Milwaukee, Satur- 
day night, February 13, was not so successful from the 
standpoint of attendance and number of candidates as 
the promoters wished for. Despite this, however, all 
had a royal time and interest in the order, which has 
been somewhat stagnant for more than two years, has 
been aroused, and already plans are under way for a 
big show in the spring. The concatenation Saturday 
night served this purpose well—Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo 
are again interested. 

There were only three candidates. At least nine had 
expressed a desire to ‘‘go through,’’ but the blizzard, it 
is thought, induced ‘‘cold feet.’’ 

The concatenation was called in the Red room, or 
banquet hall of the Hotel Pfister at 9 o’clock by Vice- 
gerent Snark Warren R. Anderson, of the Wisconsin 
district. The ‘‘nine’’ was composed of the following: 

Snark—W. R. Anderson, Milwaukee. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Wilmer Sieg, Milwaukee. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—E. H. Dalbey, Chicago. 

jum—M. C. Moore, Milwaukee. 

Scrivenoter—Leonard E. Meyer, Milwaukee. 

Jabberwock—Thomas F. Neville, Milwaukee. 

Custocatian—Ernest E. Fair, Milwaukee. 

Arcanoper—Robert F. Hodges, Milwaukee. 

Gurdon—R. C. Wilmarth, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Frank N. Snell, Gustav J. Landeck, John J. Williams 
and J. P. Carey, of Mobile, Ala., representatives of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company in Alabama, were among those 
who participated. 

The candidates were: Gordon Day Simonds, Mil- 
waukee; John Louis Meyer, Milwaukee, and Alva Henry 
Cook. 

The presence of Mr. Carey, of Mobile, and Mr. Wil- 
marth, of Pittsburg, and that of Mr. Dalbey, of Chicago, 
added a great deal-to the success and enjoyment of 
the concatenation. Mr. Wilmarth accidentally ran into 
the arms of his friends while stopping at the Pfister on 
a western trip from Pittsburg. 

A buffet luncheon followed the initiation, and the 
affair was a real reunion of Milwaukee members of the 


. order, who had not been together in this: way for many 


months, 
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TREMENDOUS OVATION TO PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT AT NEW ORLEANS, 


An Enthusiastic and Gratifying Reception—Magnificent Parade—Guests of the Elves of Oberon. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 13.—The visit of President 
Elect Taft to New Orleans proved a gratifying success 
in every particular. Without regard for party lines the 
people of New Orleans, with their visitors from the sur- 
rounding country, turned out by thousands to weleome 
their distinguished guests. From the time when he left 
his ship Thursday afternoon to-the hour of his departure 
this morning Mr. Taft was given constant and gratifying 
evidence of the high regard in which he is held by New 
Orleans and the south. Not a single mishap or untoward 
incident occurred to mar the enjoyment of his stay. The 
welcoming throngs that lined the streets and witnessed 
the parade in Mr. Taft’s honor, while enthusiastic, were 
orderly. Good nature and good feeling prevailed every 
where. Mr. Taft's democratic manners, his hearty and 
unaffected response to the popular greetings, won his 
hosts forthwith. The “Taft smile” is pronounced by 
Orleanians to be the real thing, and while most of his 
welcomers will keep on voting the democratic ticket they 
admit that the defeat of-their political hopes by such a 
victor as Mr. Taft leaves no sting. 

His entertainment being nonsectional and nonpolitical 
and the formal functions in his honor of wholly social 
character Mr. Taft had very properly little to say re 
garding affairs of state or of politics. At the banquet 
Friday night, however, he discussed, freely and frankly, 
the Panama canal, reiterated his indorsement of the 
waterways development policy and of the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf deepwater way and pledged himself to work for the 
interest of the south no less than the north. On the 
subject of the tariff he was dumb. Speaking to a negro 
meeting at Pelican park he urged the negroes to develop 
themselves along industrial lines and suggested that the 
north still has something to learn of the south before it 
can solve the race problem. The features of his deliver- 
ances here were his plea for a letup of the constant 
criticisms leveled against the canal builders, and his inti 
mation that the question of waterways improvement 
would have to be agitated some time longer before Con- 
gress could be brought to enact the legislation required 
to carry any broad and comprehensive policy demanded 
into effect. He announced also his desire to attend the 
waterway convention in New Orleans next fall. 


The Visit in Detail. 


Arriving in the harbor on the scout cruiser Birming 
ham, Thursday noon, Mr. Taft was escorted to his car- 
riage by the reception committee, while his wife, under 
the care of another committee, was taken at once to the 
Pickwick Club, where an informal reception was held in 
her honor and where she later, from the gallery, wit- 
nessed the parade. The thunder of guns and the con 
tinuous tooting of steamer whistles announced the party’s 
arrival on shore. A long and imposing parade had been 
formed, composed of military from the forts, Jackies 
from the ships, national guard commands, the New 
Orleans Elks in top hats and frock coats, the uniformed 
rank of the various fraternities, the state and municipal 
officers and civilians in carriages. With Mr. Taft rode 
Governor Sanders, Mayor Behrman and President Philip 
Werlein, of the Progressive Union. The route over which 
the parade moved was that usually traversed by the 
carnival parades. Arrived at the city hall, the distin- 
guished guest left his carriage and mounted the speaker's 
stand, where Mayor Behrman briefly weleomed him and 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE REPLYING TO MAYOR BEHRMAN’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


he replied in kind. After a brief pause he returned to 
his carriage and the parade resumed its march to Canal 
street, past the Pickwick Club, where Mrs. Taft was 
stationed, to the Grunewald hotel, where he was quar 
tered. After dinner Mr. and Mrs. Taft were the guests 
of the Elves of Oberon at their beautiful ball, which 
was given as usual at the French opera house. Here 
the distinguished visitors were accorded unique distine 
tion. Oberon and his queen left their thrones and 
escorted Mr. and Mrs. aft to the stage, where they were 
seated in the throne chairs. After the tableaux Mr. 
Taft, with Oberon’s queen, and Mrs. Taft, escorted by 
Oberon himself, led the quaint and beautiful march of 
the dancers. 

Friday proved a strenuous day; but Mr. Taft's physique 
and good nature were equal to all the demands made upon 
them. At 11 o'clock he was escorted to Pelican park, 
where he was welcomed by the negroes, to the number of 
several thousands, and responded in a tactful address in 
which he gave his auditors much sage counsel. In the 
afternoon he spent several hours on the golf links of 
the Country Club, playing over the nine-hole course twice 
and defeating his opponent, Mr. Werlein, by a score of 
125 to 129. Meanwhile Mrs. Taft, who was the guest at 
a luncheon in the Country Club, was given a reception at 
the clubhouse, in which the president elect, after his tour 
of the links, joined. At 5 o'clock he left the club and 
visited the Confederate Soldiers’ Home, where he was 
welcomed with enthusiasm and delivered a greatly appre 
ciated talk. 

Kiud Words for Veterans. 

It is a great pleasure for me to stand before men who 
have taken part in a great struggle and made a place in 
history. We've got beyond the time, thank God, when we 
discuss the war. We've come to the time now when all who 
were in the bloody four years can find the courage and for 
titude shown by both sides {Mr. Taft was here interrupted 
by loud cheers, and one or two shrill whoops, the best imita 
tion of the famous rebel yell that the aged veterans are now 
capable of giving. | 

We were all Americans then, and we are all Americans 
now, and what any American did then we all cherish as a 
common heritage. 

There were those who say the war was unnecessary. 
Well, it was necessary: it was a part of American history, 
it is today a part of American character, and nothing could 
demonstrate to the world the greatness of our country as 
we were able to do in getting up the greatest war in two 
centurics, and living through it to become a greater nation 

I am proud of the prospect of being your Dresident, of 
serving a people who so heroically stood for the right as 
they saw it. I extend to you my best wishes for a long 
life, and congratulate you upon your pleasant surroundings 


In the consciousness of having done your duty you should 
lead happy lives, and now, in conclusion, let me say you 
have not only my best wishes, but my sympathy. 

After a brief rest xt the Grunewald and a short con 
ference with Mr. Hitchcock, Mr. Shaffer, of Chicago, and 
other personal friends, Mr. Taft held a reception in the 
Mezzanine hall of the Grunewald, where he was intro 
duced to his fellow banqueters. The other guests at the 
banquet were all seated in the beautifully decorated hall 
before he arrived and all rose as he entered the door. 
Toastmaster Werlein calied the assemblage to order and 
asked Cardinal Gibbons to deliver the invocation. The 
banquet, as was expected, proved the notable feature of 
Mr. Taft’s visit. The cuisine was superb and the service 
faultless. Mr. Taft highly praised the famous Creole 
dishes served. The after dinner addresses began with 
the remarks of Hon. 8. T. Gilmore, city attorney and 





Pe; 





congressman elect 
who spoke on “Lincoln.” 
Sanders followed and it 
guest of the evening rose to respond. 

While Mr. Taft enjoyed the banquet Mrs. Taft 
entertained at a small dinner party at the Louisian: 
the guest of Hon. and Mrs. W. ©, 

The party left over the Queen & Crescent at 9:20 


Mayor Behrman and Gover 


Lumberton, Hattiesburg, Ellisville, Laurel and Merid 
and at Hattiesburg and Meridian Mr. Taft spoke bi 
to the throngs assembled at the depots. 

Both the president elect and his charming wife, 
was the recipient of meny attentions and social « 
tesies, spoke in the highest terms of their entertaim 


mirers and well 
While the visit had no political significance Mr. 1 
evident friendsiip for the south is hailed by the px 
of this section as a most auspicious omen anc 
“era of good feeling” 
rated by President McKinley and continued throug 


break throughout 
chief magistrate’s office. 


Mr. Taft’s incumbency e1 





REPARATION ORDER OF THE INTERSTATE COM. 
MERCE COMMISSION. 


Recently the Interstate Commerce Commission «i 
of rates or practices in handling traffic, should | 
text of the decision is given herewith: 
Gilchrist-Fordney 


railroad, three miles from | 
to complainant at Peoria, Ill, one carioad of 


alleged unreasonableness o 
nation rate of O61 cents a hundred pounds, 


time of the shipment, was in 





the case upon the pleadings 
unreasonableness 


the same commodity 


fairly representative. Manifestly the rate from Loulr 


» refunded without 
As to the overcharge on 


. to the same point of destination. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND CONGRESSMEN IN PRANDIAL DEBATE. 


Lumberman- Legislator from Pennsylvania Responsible for Delightful Dinner—Practical Side of the Tariff 
Question and Its Bearing on the Lumber Trade Considered—Addresses Emphasize Importance 
of Lumber Trade’s Consumption of Other Heavily Protected Products—Radical Differ- 


ences Between American and Canadian Trade Conditions 


\s a consummation to many days of strenuous, sleep 
less work in behalf of the retention of the present duty 
on jumber and shingles, lumbermen who have been so 


jouruing in Washington, D. C., for three weeks and 
making their fight in behalf of the industry their sole 
vocation during that time, early last week conceived 


the iden of inviting the members of the house of repre- 
sentatives to a dinner, in order that they might be en- 
lightened by addresses and social converse as to the 
real status of the lumber industry, as related to the 
tariff. This purpose was put into concrete form by the 
Hon. Nelson P. Wheeler, representing the twenty-eigkth 
district of Pennsylvania in Congress, who is incidentally 
a lumber manufacturer of forty years’ experience and 
who operates a considerable lumber manufacturing plant, 
that of Wheeler & Dusenbury, at Endeavor, Pa. 

\ Wheeler sent to each individual member of the 
house of representatives early in the week an invita- 
tion, of which the following is a copy: 


- 


mber of prominent lumbermen of the United States 
ire in Washington this week on the invitation 
of the 
Ilonorable Gifford Pinchot 
to discuss with him the subject of 
Forest Conservation 
as affected by the duty on lumber 
| ild be glad to have you, as a brother Congressman, 
neet my brother lumbermen at a dinner I am 
giving them at the New Willard Hotel 
Saturday evening, February 13, at 7 o'clock. 
I id appreciate prompt notice of your acceptance 
NELSON DP. WHEELER, 
Twenty-eighth District of Pennsylvania 
a. 4: ¥. & 
rhe New Willard Ilotel 


Responses to these invitations began to arrive at Mr. 
Wheeler’s rooms in the New Willard hotel almost im 
mediately after their issuance, and continuously up to 
the day of the banquet, from representatives from all 
parts of the United States. The regrets received were 
from the members of the ways and means committee, 
these being based apparently upon a point of obviously 
doubtful taste of aeceptance, and from others who had 
previous engagements, and many out of the city; but 
accepianees were received from the following, who were 
im i canee > 


MEMBEKS OF CONGRESS 


Jobr M. Adair, Portland, Martin LD. Foster, Olney, Ill. 
Ine Joseph V. Graff, Peoria, Il. 
Willi il. Andrews, Santa William S. Greene, Fall Riv 

by M er, Mass, 

rim T. Ansberry, De- Finis J. Garrett, Dresden, 
tha Ohio. Tenn. 

Cha ! turclay, Sinnema- Alexander W. Gregg, Vales 
he g. Pa tine, Tex. 

Cha lL. Bartlett, Macon, Frank E. Guernsey, Fourth 
G district, Maine 

And J tarchfeld, Pitts- Clarence CC.  Gilhams, La 
bu a Grange, Ind. 

Will S. Bennet, New Richard N. Hackett, Wilks 
ye Ny boro, N. Cc. 

Jose (. Beale, Leechburg, Thomas M. Hackney, Car 
I; thage, Mo. 

J : Brodhead, South Nathan W. Hale, Knoxville, 

P hem, Pa. Tenn. 

Rolx I’. Broussard, New Warren <A. Haggott, Idaho 
mu La Springs, Col. 

Eat J. Bowers, Bay St. W. S. Hammond, St. James, 
] Miss Minn. 

Joh Burnett, Gadsden, Gilbert N. Haugen, North 
A wood, Lowa. 

Hir: i. Burton, Lewes, Del. J. Eugene Harding, Middle 

Vhill) 1 Campbell, Pittsburg, town, Ohio. 

K KE. Stevens Henry, Rockville, 

I. ocd Cassel, Marietta, Pa. Conn. 

Jobi Chaney, Sullivan, Ind. Edmund H. Hinshaw, Fair 

Pleassut T. Chapman, Vienna, — bury, Neb. 

__ Hl William (€. Houston, Wood 

Fran lark, Gainesville, Fla. bury, Tenn. 


Geors W. Cook, Denver, Col. Joseph Howell, Logan, Utah. 
Henry A Cooper, Racine, Wis. George F. Huff, Greensburg, 


Robe G. Cousins, ‘Tipten, Pa. 

_ low William Hughes, Paterson, 
Prat I. Currier, Canaan, N. J. 

an Rh } Willtam E. Humphrey, Seat 
mi i. Driscoll, Syracuse, tle, Wash. 


Benjamin G. tlumphreys, 


James s Davenport, Vinita, Greensville, Miss. 





ne ll 5 ; William A. Jones, Warsaw, 
wheoin Dixon, North Vernon, Va. 
Basia Lt Gustav _Kiistermann, Green 
A. DeArmond, Butler, Bay, Wis. 
Ww. ” - : Moses VP. Kinkaid, O'Neil, 
Cit Englebright, Nevada Neb. _ ¥ 
bon ¢ hd aye ss James Kennedy, Youngstown, 
J. Fav . bee London, Ky. Ohio. 
Wk - ; erbe, Sellers, S.C. J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, Hono- 
John U1. Bose ttetom, Ore. lulu, HI. 'I. 
ind oster, Evansville, John Ww. Langley, Preston- 
Burton L. Pp burg, Ky. : : 
Ida 4 rench, Moscow, James T. Lloyd, Shelbyville, 


Charlies N. pF ne Mo. ; 
N. J - Fowler, Elizabeth, Jonn Lamb, Richmond, Va. 
Benjamin K. Focht, Lewis 


burg. P: see, Fla. 
Scott Percy Henry C, Loudenslager, Pauls- 
John J se Lawton, Okla. boro, N. J. 

N Y itzgerald, Brooklyn, George Alvin Loud, Au Sable, 
Davia — Mich. 

. 4. Foster, Burlington, Gordon Lee, Chickamauga, Ga. 


Elmer L. Fulton, Oklahoma 


t. 
Willi 
liam City, Okla. 


Lorimer, Chicago, Il. 


William B. Lamar, Tallahas- 








John T. Lenahan, Wilkesbarre, William HH. Ryan, Buffalo, 
Da  & 


‘a. a. ie 

George R. Malby, Ogdensburg, John H. Rothermel, Reading, 
_ a a. 

Thomas F. Marshall, Oakes, Halvor Steenerson, Crookston, 
N. D. Minn. 

k. Hl. Madison, Dodge City, George C. Sturgiss, Morgan 

Kan. town, W. Va. 

Eben W. Martin, Deadwood, Augustus 0. Stanley, Hender- 


Ss. D. son, Ky. 
James R. Mann, Chicago, lil. John A. Sterling, Blooming- 
D. TT. Morgan, Woodward, ton, Ill. 
Okla. Adolph J. Sabath, Chicago, Il. 
Frank W. Mondell, Newcastle, frederick C. Stevens, St. Paul, 
Vyo. Minn. 
Victor Murdock, Wichita, Kan. John UH. Small, Washingion, 
James McKinney, Aledo, IIL. x Re 
Bird SS. MeGuire, Vawnee,C. Bascom Slemp, Bigstone 
Okla. Gap, Va. 
Samuel Me Millan, Lake Maho- Isaac Rh. Sherwood, Toledo, 


pac, N. Y. Ohio. 
John G. Metifenry, Benton, Pa, John P. Swasey, Canton, Me. 
James ©. McLaughlin, Muske- Sylvester (. Smith, Bakers- 
on, Mich. field, Cal 
vieorge TD, MeCreary, Philadel- Thetus W. Sims, Linden, Tenn. 
phia, Va. Marcus A. Smith, Tucson, Ariz. 
Frank M. Nye, Minneapolis, Nehemiah D. Sperry, New Ha 
Minn. ven, Conn. 
Yous. oi holls, Seranton, Pa. Samuel W. Smith, 
ooeokh ft © Conneil, Boston, Mich. 
Mass N. bb 


Kiubert N. Pave, 


Pontiac, 


7 rhistlewood, Cairo, HI. 
Biscoe, N. C. Edward L. Taylor, jr., Colum 
Last Orange, bus, Ohio. 


N. J ; Charles R. Thomas, Newbern, 
George W. Lvince, Galesburg, N. « 
. Ih. Charles Ek. Townsend, Jackson, 
Ernest M. Pollard, Nehawka, Mich 
Neb ’ James E. Watson, Rushville, 
Joseph KE. Ransdell, Lake Ind 
Providence, La. ©. CC, Wiley, Montgomery, Ala. 
William Richardson, unts- Nelson VP. Wheeler, Endeayor, 
ville, Ala Pa. 
William A Reeder, Logan, William W. Wilson, Chicago. 
Kan William B. Wilson, Blossburg, 
Joseph J. Russell. Charieston, Pa. , 
Mo Edward B. Vreeland, Salaman 
Charles F. Scott, lola, Kan. ea, N. ¥. 


The attendance ineluded also the following, with few 
exceptions representative lumbermen from all parts of 
the country: 


LUMBERMEN AND OTHERS 


Isaac Baker, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Hines Lumber Co 

lL. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis.; J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. 

Victor H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash., secretary Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. « 

IF. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa.; FE. V. Babcock & Co 

William Carson, Burlington, lowa. . 

J. HH. Carroll, St. Louis, Me.; Chicago, Burlington & Quiney 
railroad. 

George Hl. Chapman, Stanley, Wis. ; Northwestern Lumber Co. 

J. b. Defebaugh, Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Lewis Doster, Nashville, Tenn., secretary Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Association of the United States. 

A. W. Cook, Cooksburg, Pa. 

Kk. B. Grandin, Washington, D. C 
Exchange. 

(. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y.:; Great Southern Lumber Co. 

Frank Gorman, Washington, D. C. 

George S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss.; Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 

Edward Hines, Chicago, Lil.; Edward Hines Lumber Co 

Daniel J. Keefe, Department Commerce and Labor. 

r. S. Kyle, Gadsden, Ala.; Kyle Lumber Co 

worge A. Mahon, Hannibal, Mo. 

>. Melton, Micanopy, Fla. 

. Parsley, Wilmington, N. C. 

J. Kk. Rhodes, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

). Skinner, San Francisco, Cal. ; Port Blakeley Mill Co 

*. A. Schenck, Biltmore, N. C.; C. A. Schenck & Co. 

Stillwell, Savannah, Ga.; Southern Pine Co. of 


Missouri Land & Lumber 











secretary Northern Pine 





a. 
‘er, Williamsport, Pa.; Central Pennsylvania Lum- 





George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
Robert J.-Shields, Superior, Wis. 
J. Lewis Thompson, Hlouston, Tex. : 
ber Co, 

Fr. KE. Weyerhwuser, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Co. 

llon. Alexander Stewart, Wausau, Wis. 

J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.: Missouri Land & Lumber 
Exchange Co. 

Z. W. Whitehead, Wilmington, N. C. ; 
nal. 

W. R. Wheeler, Endeavor, Pa. 

IK. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss.; Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 

George Van Dyke, Boston, Mass.; Connecticut Valley Lum 
ber Co. 


secretary National Lumber 


Thompson-Tucker Lum- 


Weyerheuser Lumber 


Southern Lumber Jour 


The banquet was held in the worldfamous ballroom 
on the tenth floor of the New Willard hotel. Twenty 
round tables, each seating eight, and one long table for 
the toastmaster and speakers, accommodated the ban- 
queters, who enjoyed a repast, whose character is indi 
cated by the following: 

Z MENU. 
Blue Points 
Radishes 
Clear Turtle 
Chesapeake Bass, Saute Meuniere 
Cucumbers 
Sweetbreads, Montebello 
Sorbet Fantaisie 
Mallard Duck 
Fried Hominy Jelly 
Strawberry Mousse 
Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 


Celery Olives Salted Nuts 


Revealed. 


Martini Cocktails Haut Sauterne 
Mumm’s Extra Dry White Rock 
Cigars and Cigarettes 
TOASTS. 

Presiding officer, Hon. Nelson VP. Wheeler. 
Toastmaster, J. EK. befebaugh 


‘louse of Representatives” lion. James R. Mann 
“The Lumber Industry” " ....Edward Hénes 
“National Forest Conservation”. ; -Capt. J. B. White 
“Aspects of Practical Forestry”. .....Dr. C. A. Schenck 
“The Duty on Foreign Lumber’ ; .....D. E. Skinner 
“A Tariff for Revenue”... - ‘ J. Lewis Thompson 
“Phases of the Lumber Trade” ....W. B. Stillwell 
‘Labor's Interest in the Tariff V. H. Beckman 


Schroeder's Orchestra 
At the speakers’ table the following were seated: 


Victor H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash. 

Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, Lake Providence, La. 
J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex. 

Hion. David A. De Armond, Butler, Mo 

Dr. C. A. Schenck, Biltmore, N. C. 

Ilon. George A. Loud, Au Sable, Mich 

Capt. J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ilion. N. P. Wheeler, Endeavor, P’a., chairman 
J. E. Defebaugh, Chicago, ILL, toastmaster 
llon. James R. Mann, Chicago, Il. 

Edward Hines, Chicago, II. 

llon. Frederick C. Stevens, St. Paul, Minn 
I). E. Skinner, San Francisco, Cal 

lion. W. R. Ellis, Pendleton, Ore 

W. E. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga 

lion. Charles L. Bartlett, Macon, Ga 


Just before the last of the menu was reached a rip 
ple of applause was begun in the banquet hall, toward 
the spacious entrance, which increased in volume, spread 
ing over the entire ballroom. It was occasioned by the 
entrance of ladies of some of the lumbermen present, 
attired in their most elaborate costumes; they were 
accorded seats of honor in boxes near the speakers’ 
table. 

The feast having concluded, the host of the ocea- 
sion, Hon. Nelson P. Wheeler, arose and said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I certainly am very glad to greet 
you, members of the board of governors, lumbermen and my 
brother congressmen 

I come here in a rather peculiar position. In the lumber 
business I am pretty well schooled, having been in it all my 
life, from the time when I was old enough to act as tally 
boy, later pulling an oar on a raft from the head of the 
Allegheny to Cincinnati; then measuring logs in the winter, 
hauling them to the streams and driving them; then manu 
facturing and marketing lumber and cruising timber—I have 
been in it all. As a congressman I am new and should keep 
rather quiet as a new member, : 

We have read so much in the newspapers that appears 
theoretic, and to a practical lumberman injurious, if not 
really ruinous (while some of the speeches in Congress are 
along the same line), that it seemed advisable while these 
lumbermen gathered from all parts of the country were here 
to have the congressmen meet them in this social way. 

Iiere is one of the greatest industries of the United States, 
carried on in forty-six of its states and territories. It pro- 
vides employment for an army of men, is one of the largest 
purchasers of farm products and supplies and furnishes an 
immense amount of freight for the transportation companies. 
We as lumbermen believe that a reduction or removal of the 
tariff would change these conditions, lose us our revenue 
and not conserve the forests 

Full in the belief that every congressman wishes to get 
at the truth, I have invited you here to meet the lumbermen 
and hear their views as to the effect of the tariff on a busi 
ness they fully understand. That my lumber friends also 
may know some of the troubles that come to congressmen 
who wish to frame a revenue bill which will protect Amer 
ican industries, furnish the necessary revenue and be just 
to all—that is the object of calling you together. [Ap- 
plause. } 

That the business may proceed in an orderly manner Mr. 
Defebaugh, who is largely interested in the lumber industry, 
will act as toastmaster. 


Opening the Speech Making. 

Mr. Defebaugh, having been given charge of the 
proceedings for the remainder of the evening, arose and 
said: 

Mr. Wheeler, members of the house of representatives, 
ladies, and other guests: The board of governors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, through 
the courtesy of our brother lumberman and your fellow 
member, the Hon. Nelson P. Wheeler, is thankful that 
it has this valued opportunity of extending to you, mem- 
bers of a greater body, greetings tonight. I am glad 
to know that those here who belong to the national Con 
gress are men of both parties—perhaps I might say of 
all parties, and all shades of thought within those 
parties. ; 

Those of us who are lumbermen who are guests with 
you, and yet would be glad to join Mr. Wheeler in 
being your hosts; are also men of all political faiths. 
We have among us high protectionists, moderate protee 
tionists, free traders and tariff: for revenue people, but 
we are all united in one great business, which must 
be operated under certain fixed conditions and with rela- 
tion to certain economic theories and laws. 

You represent the people of this country, with 
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all their social and economic needs and problems. You 
also represent us, because we are of the people, and we 
stand, in an economic way, for perhaps four out of 
every hundred cf them. 

We therefore feel that you and we meet on common 
ground tonight, and that we can all join in drinking the 
health of these members of the board of directors of the” 
United States of America. 

May your deliberations and your acts, whatever your 
individual shades of opinion, result in the Greatest Good 
to the Greatest Number. (Drink.) 


‘*The House of Representatives.’ : 


The toastmaster then introduced the first speaker of 
the evening, saying: 

‘*Among the distinguished members of the house of 
representatives who responded to Mr. Wheeler’s invita- 
tion is the Hon. James R. Mann, of Chicago, represent- 
ing the second district of Illinois. One congressman 
when looking over the program read the words ‘The 
House of Representatives—the Hon. James R. Mann,’ 
and exclaimed ‘Everybody concedes that.’ [Applause. | 
I have the honor to be one of Mr. Mann’s constituents. 
We are proud of him in Chicago because of his extraor- 
dinary industry and-his ability as a legislator, which 
hardly need be mentioned in this honorable body, for 
the major part of this audience know him intimately, 
his high character and the quantity as well as quality 
of his work. I have great pleasure in introducing the 
gentleman from Illinois, who will respond to the toast 
‘The House of Representatives’—the board of directors 
of these United States of America.’’ 

Mr. Mann was greeted with cries of ‘‘Order!’’ ‘‘I 
object,’’ ‘‘I reserve the right to object,’’ and other 
good natured raillery. When the clamor had subsided 
Mr. Mann said: 


Mr. Host, Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, board of governors of 
the lumbermen’s association and gentlemen of the house of 
representatives : 

The house of representatives needs no apologist and re- 
quires no defender. It is a bold man who attempts to 
answer for the actions of the house, however, in reference 
to the tariff schedule. I do not undertake to speak for the 
house tonight, though I shall make the feeble effort like 
the heathen Hindu to do the best I “kin-do.” It is said 
of the Hindu: 

The poor, benighted Hindu, 

He does the best he kin-do; 

He sticks to caste 

From first to last. 

For clothes he makes his skin do. 

If the lumbermen muy desire to criticise any action of the 
house of representatives I beg leave to remind them of this 
little rhyme: 

Some people believe in the hoodoo ; 
Some act as the beasts in the Zoo do. 
But why criticise? 

No doubt, in their eyes, 

We are foolish to do as we do do. 

It is difficult for all members of Congress to understand 
or appreciate how they managed to get there, which reminds 
me of that little rhyme: 

Listening for the bell. 
Listening to the bell. 
“Choo choo” went the engine, 
And Willie went to—Congress. [Laughter.] 
That was not the same little Willie of whom it is said: 
Little Willie from the mirror 
Licked the mercury all off, 
Thinking in his childish error 
It would cure his whooping cough, 
At the funeral Willie’s mother 
Blandly said to Mrs. Brown: 
‘It was a chilly day for Willie 
When the mercury went down.’ [Laughter.] 

Mr. Toastmaster, I understand that this meeting is for 
the purpose of advocating free lumber. {Laughter.] 
am told that one of the newly elected members of Congress 
from a central state coming here the other day was asked 
to express his opinion upon the lumber question, and he 
said that he was in favor of “free lumber;’’ that his people 
had been paying for lumber long enough, and now he wanted 
the government to furnish it. I have no opinion in refer- 
ence to the tariff question and hence feel at perfect liberty 
to express any opinion that any man desires. We note that 
there are no members of the committee on ways and means 
present here tonight and, gentlemen connected with the 
lumbering business, I assure you that so far as. we are 
concerned we are willing to build a tariff wall as high as 
the highest mountain in the country, until the tariff schedule 
comes before us. [Laughter.] No one here is acquainted 
with the tariff very much, I presume, except the gentlemen 
who will instruct us. 

The national house of representatives is composed of able 
men, well informed, always willing to admit their ignorance 
in the presence of men who know something, and we expect 
that tonight you will give us information concerning your 
side of the controversy, in order that we, when we come to 
exercise the duty which the law imposes upon us, may exer- 
cise it with due regard for the facts and with due regard 
for our consciences and our oaths. The hope and aim of the 
house of representatives, the greatest legislative body in the 
world, the body which represents the people directly by their 
franchises, is to do that which is right between man and 
man, that which may protect, as far as possible, the indus- 
tries of the country and yet assure the permanent prosperity 
of our people. We do not expect to work for special inter- 
ests. We are aiming, in our best spirit, to do those things 
which will commend themselves, not only to our constituents, 
to our country, but to posterity and to our own consciences. 
No more should be asked and no more could be granted. 
{ Applause. ] 


‘<The Lumber Industry.’’ 


The Toastmaster—I invite you again to give the ban- 
quet salute, to one of the greatest industries of this 
country, in a pledge that it may be so conducted, under 
such conditions, as best to serve the people as a whole 
and yield a reasonable reward to those in it. 

I have great pleasure in introducing Edward Hines, 
one of the leading lumbermen of the United States, 
who is not only a close student of the statistics of the 
industry but is a practical lumberman himself, and who, 
while he makes no pretentions as a public speaker, has 
come to you to say something along practical lines on 
a subject on which he i8 preéminently equipped to speak 
and in which I am sure he will interest you greatly. 
Mr. Hines, of Chicago. 


Mr. Hines—Mr. Host, Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, honorable 
members of Congress, invited guests and fellow lumbermen: 





I feel highly honored at the opportunity of addressing such 
a distinguished body of representatives of the people of the 
United States. But I assure you I address you with confi- 
dence, because, by your be J presence, you show you are 
looking for reliable information. Naturally it is with con- 
siderable temerity and hesitation that I attempt to explain 
to you the details of the lumber business, but I feel it neces- 
sary in order that you may be able to understand the relation 
of the tariff to the industry we represent and understand 
how vital it is at this particular time. I come before you 
as a lumberman and to speak for the lumber industry, 
which perhaps more vitally affects the interests of more 
people than does any other manufacturing industry and 
whose future reasonable prosperity is of importance to them. 


Features of the Lumber Trade. 


I will not attempt to discuss the general phase of the 
tariff question, as I know the gentlemen present are a great 
deal more familiar with that question and better qualified 
to do it justice, but will confine my remarks directly to the 
industry which I have spent thirty years trying to learn, 
the lumber industry, first in employment of American help, 
representing a capital upward of $600,000,000 outside of the 
raw material or timber which it owns; first in being the 
largest purchaser directly—not to speak of purchase indi- 
rectly—of farm products of this country; first in furnishing 
to the railroads the greatest number of cars of freight, not 
even excepting the steel industry, in this country. Lumber 
is directly opposite to its chief competitor, steel, in that it 
is not local, so to speak, confined to a very few states or 
territories, but is national, being one of the chief industries 
in forty-six states and territories, and in perhaps fifteen 
states it is the principal industry. 


The Trust Fallacy. 


Another peculiar and unique feature of the lumber indus- 
try, as compared with steel, is this: It is not owned or con- 
trolled by comparatively few companies or individuals, and 
for this reason, gentlemen, this industry must especially 
appeal to you and the American people. In the first place 
there are 28,746 saw mills in the United States in active 
operation. These plants in over 95 percent of the cases are 
owned by individual operators or very small corporate bodies, 
which interests are largely represented in the direct man- 
agement of the business. This illustration, gentlemen, in 
itself ought to prove the fallacy of the socalled “lumber 
trust” which the newspapers of this country for the last 
two years have done much to advertise and deceive the 
American people. Think how impracticable it would be to 
form a trust of industries represented in forty-six states 
and controlled by over 28,006 different saw mill operators, 
beginning up in Maine in the northeastern part of the 
United States, and extending to Florida; beginning at Texas 
in the southwestern part of the United States and going 
to the Canadian border! 

Another peculiar feature: To show how impracticable a 
trust would be in the lumber business we have five distinct 
groups of competitive mills. We have saw mills located in 
the New England states. We have groups represented by 
several hundred saw mills from Pennsylvania to Florida, in 
practically every state along the southeastern border of the 
Atlantic states. Today the largest manufacturing district 
in the United States is in our great southern states, begin- 
ning at Florida and extending through Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, today producing by far 
the largest amount of building material of' any district in 
the United States. Coming through that section we have 
a ——— of very large mills in Arkansas and through Mis- 
souri. 

Gentlemen, the mills in the New England states compete 
actively for the great central markets of New York and 
Pennsylvania. The saw mills in the southeastern part of 
the Atlantic coast are most active competitors, by water 
transportation and by rail, with the great producing terri- 
tory of New York and Peonsylvania and the Ohio territory. 
The great southern mills from Florida to Texas are direct 
competitors for the same trade, with equally the same class 
of Jumber, in the territories of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. Take a short trip to the northwest and 
we meet Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, great lumber 
producing districts, also active competitors for the same 
trade in the respective states. We go still farther to the 
west and we meet the great lumber states of California, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana, likewise competing just as ac- 
tively for the same trade. Then we go across the border 
and what do we find? At Port Huron, on the St. Clair 
river, you can look across and see the mills at Sarnia, 
Canada, which bring the lumber directly across to Detroit ; 
and then we go to the great districts of the Georgian bay ; 
and from Sault Ste. Marie to Owen sound there are over 
forty active, large, modern Canadian saw mills which com- 
pete directly for the trade in the United States; and by com- 
parison, gentlemen, you can see what a competitor they 
are when you take the statistics prepared by the govern- 
ment, which show that from 1898 the imports of Canadian 
lumber to the United States have increased from 324,000,000 
to 936,000,000, or 300 percent in eight years. Likewise the 
price has increased. ‘The price has increased from $9.24 
a thousand to $19.26 a thousand, or 100 percent, showing 
that Canada has accordingly advanced the price with the 
advances in this country. 


Illegal Combinations Impossible. 


Gentlemen, that illustration, it appears to me, would 
show any thinking person the fallacy of the socalled lumber 
trust in the United States. First, you have five distinct 
groups of saw mills, each group having several hundred 
saw mills, some groups having a thousand or more saw mills. 
Those interests are owned by individuals, the interests in 
the New England states having no interest nor connection 
with the mills along the Atlantic coast, no financial inter- 
est, no interest of —y ' shape, form or manner in other pro- 
ducing districts ; the interests along the south Atlantic coast 
having no interest whatsoever in the mills along the Gulf 
coast; the mills in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota in 
but very rare instances having any interest in the mills in 
the south. The same condition obtains in the mills of the 
west, and, as you very well know, naturally the mills in 
Canada would not have material interests in mills in this 
country. ‘Therefore in the great consuming territory located 
south of the great lakes, north of the Ohio river and east 
of the Rocky mountains to the Atlantic coast—those great 
granger states—are the active markets for five distinct 
groups of mills and five distinct competitors, represented by 
over 28,740 mills in the United States. 

The newspapers of this country, through a misconception 
of the facts and joining the wood pulp question with the 
lumber industry and actuated by the various reports that 
have been spread through this country Zz Canadians and 
Canadian financial interests, have given the American peo- 
ple an entirely wrong idea of the lumber industry and have 
a convinced the American people that a lumber trust 
exists. 

As a direct illustration, and further to emphasize the im- 
possibility, the impracticability of a lumber trust, when the 
panic struck the United States, something like eighteen 
months ago, within thirty days the price of lumber declined 
from 25 to 35 percent at the manufacturing points. Now, 
gentlemen, the prices since that period have made no material 
advance. It would certainly be a very poor trust that could 
not control the situation better than that. Compare the 
prices of steel during the same period, our chief competitor. 
The prices of lumber are regulated by the —— and de- 
ment When the demand fell off a year and a half ago 
prices quickly began to sag. ‘The mills kept on cutting lum- 
ber, many of the industries were obliged to sell their lum- 
ber, and naturally had to take a very much lower price in 
order to find a market for it. 


Canadians’ Substantial Advantages. 

What are the advantages of the Canadian manufactur ry 
today as compared with the American manufacturer? })- 
ture has done much for Canada. In the first place the ¢g. 
ernment acts in an entirely different manner toward {0 
fumbermen as compared with his treatment by this count. y. 
In many cases, gentlemen, the manufacturer of lumber /n 
Canada is given.exemption from taxes, paying no taxes up )n 
his personal property for a period of from fifteen to twen: y- 
five years. Compare the personal property tax paid by © \e 
American manufacturer, where everything is itemized, » i 
we pay a tax upon a fair cash value of all the property \e 
have. Another thing, the American manufacturer is obliy 
in order to justify his building a saw mill, logging rj): 
roads and going to various other expenses, to contr ct 
and purchase from fifteen to twenty years’ supply of :.w 
material and invest large sums of money. If he can not jy 
immediate cash he is obliged to obligate himself and iy 
interest every year. The Canadian manufacturer is in ip 
opposite position. He contracts with the government in he 
form of a license for the cutting of timber on certain ar is, 
He pays 10 percent down and the government then car jes 
the balance of that timber until he sees fit to cut it, nd 
when he cuts it he can pay for it. Compare the great .d- 
vantages therefore of the Canadian operator, having  \ee 
personal property tax, paying only 10 percent down for iis 
timber, as compared with the American manufacturer } ng 
obliged to pay the full 100 percent or obligating himself nd 
having interest follow, and you can appreciate how wm ch 
less active cash capital a Canadian operator can ope. ate 
upon as compared with an American operator. 


The Canadians’ Risk Immunity. 


Another very important fact, as was thoroughly illustr ted 
lust fall during a very dry period when a great deal of our 
timber was burned: The Canadian operator does not wn 


this timber; the government owns it, and in case it b rns 
or blows down, as frequently it does, the operator does uot 
lose the value of it; the government loses it. Compare | iat 


with the risk of the American manufacturer; compar. it 
with the several thousand acres that burned over thre igh 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and the New England states last ‘all, 
which were a direct loss to the American operator who jad 
paid for the timber; compare that with the hundred; of 
thousands of acres of timber that were blown down in the 
storm three or four years ago in Louisiana and Mississ ppi. 
We have here representatives of Congress who live in | \ose 
particular districts and who know the facts to be as | am 
stating them, that several hundred thousand acres of tiver 
was blown down and became an actual loss to the Ame) ivan 
operator. 
Cost Contrasts in Transportation. 


Another very important advantage which the Cans dian 
operator has over our American operator is in the m»tter 
of transportation—cheap water transportation. The saw 
mills in Canada in the central district are all located on the 
Georgian bay, an arm of our great lakes, and are al! ac- 
cessible by cheap water transportation to our greatest con- 
suming cities in the United States. Take, for inst:nce, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Bay City, Saginaw, Detroit, Cleveland, 
‘Toledo, Buffalo and the various smaller cities; all can be 
reached in from one to two days’ travel by water from 
Canada, the average last year and for several years past 
being at a cost of not to excced $1.75 a thousand fee! for 
transportation of lumber from Canada to our largest con- 
suming cities in the United States, and through those creat 
gateways to the greatest consuming districts in the United 
States, like through Chicago to Illinois and Indiana ; through 
Cleveland to Ohio and Pennsylvania; through Buffalo to 
Pennsylyania and New York, and so on to the greatest con- 
suming districts that we have in this country. 


Disadvantages of the Southern Territory. 


Now traveling for a short distance to Mississippi, to Ala- 
bama, to Louisiana and to Texas, which today ‘are the 
largest manufacturing districts of lumber in the United 
States—and for that reason I use them as an example —the 
freight rate from any point in Mississippi or Alabama or 
Louisiana to Chicago is 24 cents a hundred pounds, not a 
thousand. Yellow pine timber will weigh 4,400 pounds to 
the thousand and it will cost $10.75 a thousand to freight 
that timber from those respective states to Chicago, as com- 
pared with $1.75 from Canada. ‘Those are facts thai cap 
be substantiated by anyone taking five minutes’ time tv look 
into the matter. The freight rate to Cleveland is 28 cents 
a hundred pounds, or about $12.50 a thousand, to transport 
timber from the respective southern states. Compare that 
with $1.75 water transportation from Canada. The freight 
rate to Buffalo is 31 cents. Compare $13.50 rail transorta- 
tion with $1.75 from Canada! 

Now, gentlemen, take kiln dried lumber. In the first 
place, in the south, we have to go to that expense. But 
take it as an illustration and give Canada the benv(it of 
air dried lumber. The freight rate to Chicago is 24 cents, 
which makes the cost $8.50 a t#ousand, which is as low as 
it can possibly be freighted for by rail. Compare thai with 
$1.75 from Canada by water. ‘The rate to Buffalo is 31 
cents from the territory mentioned, and kiln dried |umber 
costs $10.85. Compare that with $1.75 water transportation 
from Canada and you will appreciate that in transpor(ation 
alone Canada has got from $6 to $10 a thousand adv: ntage 
in delivering lumber to our greatest consuming cities in the 
United States and through those great consuming ci'ics to 
the central zone. Take Pittsburg, Pa.; Columbus, Ohi, and 
Indianapolis, Ind.; take it right along through tha: zone 
and the rates average from 6 to 7 cents a hundred ; .unds 


and an additional charge of $1.25 to $1.75, and Cana: can 
send that lumber to the central farming districts o: those 
states and then have a great advantage of from $4 ‘0 $6 
a thousand in transportation alone as compared wi!) the 


American manufacturer by railroad to the same terri! ‘ry. 
Canada’s Financial ‘‘Snaps.”’ 


What we pay out for transportation is cash, paid i» the 
American solissote, It is practically labor; the money Is 
all left in this country and it is distributed here. No you 
can appreciate, gentlemen, how great an advantage (. nada 
has at the present time on the transportation question lone, 
und yet why does not Canada sell lumber cheap? 8S! : bas 


an advantage of from $4 to $6 in the transportation o: inch 
lumber and from $7 to $9 a thousand on timber. Bo use, 
gentlemen, she is absorbing that as an additional pro. ‘ for 
the Canadian merchant. That is the reason. And ta‘« the 
tariff off lumber and she will do likewise and will « sorb 


just as large a proportion of that $2 a thousand as is ossi- 
ble and just undersell the American merchant. That the 
situation, gentlemen. 


Cost of Production of the American Product. 


The price of lumber is a misconception in the «.'s of 
average persons. They figure the price of lumber in C! :ag% 
Springfield or Indianapolis as practically what it n the 
manufacturer—an entirely erroneous idea. In the first lace; 
it costs $8 a thousand on an average. It will not va! -— 
5 percent from that figure, say from $7 to $9 a th: san 
in the south, to log, manufacture and load lumber 0! - 
That figure can be substantiated very quickly from ti fact 
that at the present time we have a number of exper 80 
called, going through our books from the departmen' — 
the bureau of corporations. They have a number 0 Fes 
going through our books all over the country. They a 
the figures taken from our books, our balance sheets, sh WwW - 
the cost of production of lumber, and no doubt it is a yo 

sposal. A : 

ow, $8 a thousand is what we pay for labor and fom 
products. Labor is protected. To what extent are "oe 
products protected? And, as I have told you befor -- 
jumber industry is the greatest purchaser 0 farm pr in 
in this country. That is absolutely a fact. Now, then, 
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{ jinished price of our lumber naturally labor is included ; 
D farm products are included. To what extent are farm 
| ucts protected? Our company recently bought at Duluth 
t carloads of horses for which we paid $550 a team. 


"1 protection on those horses is 25 percent, or about Now, gentlemen, take off the tariff on lumber and what have also gone on record in stating that they are entirely i] 
s 7.50 on every team of horses. Then take oats; every can we reduce in order to meet further competition? We satisfied with the price of lumber. They do not want Ca- ao 
\ el of oats is protected 25 percent; every ton of hay $4 are told that labor will not take any less, claiming it can nadian lumber to come over here, because naturally it will 4 
a on, and so on all along the line. What else is protected? not afford to live for less. Naturally we appreciate that if have the effect of shutting down many hundreds of our saw i" 
S is the chief thing we use in our saw mills. We use general business depression occurs and we shut down many mills and decreasing in many cases the output, and that iy 
st in building our logging railroads. We have steel in of our saw mills, labor might be obliged to contribute a part must necessarily be followed by depression of business and i}. 
0 chains, steel in our saws, and that is protected by a of it. The farmer tells us he will not sell his supplies for injure all interests. AY 
d of from 25 to 50 per cent, all of which is included in less. The railroads tell us in the strongest terms that they I think, gentlemen, in the time I have had to speak, I ? 
th finished price of our lumber. ‘Therefore we are really can not afford to haul lumber for less. So the only thing have aimed in as brief manner as possible to illustrate plainly 
re ibuting to the protective policy of the government to left is the reduction of the cost of stumpage or the practical in a businesslike way the situation as we lumbermen look 
an uverage of over pM evo Mang the majority of products confiscation of our property. upon it. I thank you for your attention. [Applause.] } 
W se which are included in the finished price of our lum- . . . . * 
be Now, what is the protection on lambert On timber it Interested Pro-Canadian Testimony. ‘‘National Forest Conservation.’’ i 
is cents a thousand, or about 4 percent; on everythin Gentlemen appeared before the ways and means commit- i. Gaiden in ar Sa ’ ' , 
. at abate Ge Gar 3h mg BF, poem | tee and I want to call your particular attention to the fact ; The Toastmaster When Preside nt Roosevelt planned f 
11 cent.’ We do not class that as a protective duty. that not a single American manufacturer appeared there, his campaign, a year ago, in the interest of national ; 
it a revenue tax only, as we figure, of 80 cents on timber or a mechanic appeared Sng . single farmer appenses ; not conservation he chose from the ranks of business men 
al s2 on everything but timber, or about 11 percent, and a single representative of a labor union, nor a single repre- ‘ ear ae . vin, 2 . . hi 
: lat price contributes an average of over 30 percent in sentative of an association of any kind, asking to have the and professional men leaders in thought, men who stood i 
, urticle that we purchase in order to get out our lum- price of lumber reduced. The only interests that appeared high in the ranks, and in casting about for lumbermen iid 
r here were representatives of Canadian capital absolutely. to represent this great industry in the National Con- a 
at is the next chief item in the delivered price of our One of these was a Mr. Knappen, presenting an apparently servation Congress and the work which should follow th | 
] r? It is railroad transportation, an average in the reasonable argument. A member of the ways and means ‘. ‘- " Me a neta by 
of about $8 a thousand. ‘Take any territory you committee asked him whom he represented and he hesitated he chose Capt. J. B. White, of Missouri, and William i 


p , gentlemen, from the Rocky mountains to New York 


( ind the freight will average at least $8 a thousand. tion League.” A very good name, but the member still per- years jdentified with the lumber industry; has estab- ‘ 
N what is left to the manufacturer? His stumpage nets sisted in asking him who the president of the league was, lished three f brivi ms which hav : 

hin between $3 and $4 a thousand, and in order to obtain who the secretary was and some of the leading members /!Shed three or four thriving towns which have grown 
tl rice he is obliged to pay out in cash, labor and farm of it, and then, lo and behold! he did not dare tell who was into substantial cities, and largely through his initiative fi 


) is about $8 a thousand and freight rate of about $8 
a sand, leaving him between $3 and $4 a thousand for 
} impage. As to thege figures, gentlemen, we invite 
\ ttention to the investigation of the bureau of corpo- 
which has those figures. 
Influences in Lumber Prices. 
ng the last eighteen months lumber declined from 
:> pereent, and the condition at the present time of 
ver industry could hardly be worse. Many, many in- 
dl are not today getting back the original cost of their 
e. I speak particularly of the yellow pine manu- 
1 in the south and I speak most emphatically of the 
he k manufacturer in the north. Hemlock in Wisconsin 
t netting not over $2 a thousand. Stumpage in many 
etted last year nothing. 
ire blamed for the advance in the price of lumber. 


Na y in the last fifteen years lumber has advanced to 000. Do you think that testimony, no matter what the eine 4 o si aieaiitaal ps . , { 
SOI xtent; and why? Labor in the woods has advanced character of the testimony was—do you think it should I have _ the great pleasure of introducing Capt. J. B. 7 
ove 0 percent. Twelve years ago we were paying from have a moment’s consideration, backed by such selfish, ulte- White, of Kansas City, Mo., who will address you upon 

$1 $20 a month and board in the woods; last year we rior purposes ? ‘* National Forest Conservation.’’ ; 
wi ying from $26 to $45 a month and board, showing 


col vely that labor has advanced over 100 percent. What 
el advanced, gentlemen? Farm produce. We pay more 
for } products than we do for labor. It has advanced on 


freight rate, 20 percent only remaining as the value of the 
manufactured rough article? 


The Problem Under Changed Conditions. 


a good deal and finally said, “The National Forest Conserva- 


paying him to appear, but answered by saying, “I am mostly 
it.” Now, you can appreciate that kind of testimony and 
what it amounts to. The other interests that appeared 
were a Mr. Lynch, of St. Paul; a Mr. Scanlon, of Minne- 
apolis, and we have since learned these very interests which 
were here appearing before the ways and means committee, 
advocating that the duty be taken off lumber, about a year 
ago obtained options on large amounts of British Canadian 
stumpage at about 75 cents a thousand feet. They have 
since then capitalized a company which cost them less than 
a million dollars, of which probably they did not pay over 
one-tenth down. They have capitalized that company—it 
is in the public press and known all over this country now 

for $6,000,000, and they are selling the stock to the dear 
American public on the proposition that Congress will take 
the tariff off lumber and that that property which cost them 
less than $1,000,000 will have an advance of at least $4,000,- 


Transportation Interests Threatened. 
Gentlemen, the railroad companies of this country, which 
are practically the largest purchasers of lumber, appreciate 


from them so many cars of freight and thus deprive them 
of great earnings. Hence at the present time they are con- 
siderably alarmed over this tariff proposition, and they have 
written the members of the ways and means committee and 


Irvine, of Wisconsin. Captain White has been for many 


and business relations in Missouri and Louisiana, where 
he is widely known and highly honored, has built up a 
business which, but for the unfavorable conditions of the 
last year and a half, would reflect some profit, even as 
it does reflect honor, upon him. 

Captain White will endeavor to show you that con- 
servation of the forest would be seriously interfered with 
by any action tending to reduction or elimination of the 
duty on lumber. I think that when he shall have finished, 
and the other gentlemen to follow him shall have given 
their testimony on this subject, you will have discovered 
that free lumber spells destruction of the forest with 
increased rapidity rather than its conservation. 


J. B. White+-Brother Host, Mr. Toastmaster, members 
of Congress, ladies and gentlemen: I do not rise on this 
occasion with any undue amount of self confidence. I 





an ige of over 100 percent in the same period. Why this situation more thoroughly than any other interests. never expected to address a body of congressmen, and but 7 
the ould not lumber be higher when disproportionate They realize that anything that oppresses the lumber indus- for the protective presence of our genial host I would b 
pr m is given labor and farm produce, which are 40 try in this country, anything that will bring lumber across not dare trust myself in an attempt to speak to this body a 
f the cost of lumber and the other 40 percent is from Canada by water transportation, must necessarily take of men. But I have knownSHRDLUCMFWYPVBGKQJ / 
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FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF A DINNER AT THE NEW WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, GIVEN BY THE LUMBER- i 
MEN’S COMMITTEE TO 150 CONGRESSMEN. THE COMMITTEE OF LUMBERMEN REPRESENTED PRACTICALLY THE ENTIRE MANUFACTUR- d 
ING INDUSTRY OF THE COUNTRY AND IS LOOKING AFTER ITS INTERESTS IN THE PENDING TARIFF LEGISLATION. THE ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED WERE OF A CHARACTER CALCULATED TO INFORM THE CONGRESSMEN RELATIVE TO THE PRESENT CONDITIONS AND PROS- 
PECTS OF THE TRADE AND TO BRING OUT THE DETRIMENTAL EFFECT ON THE INDUSTRY OF A REDUCTION OR REPEAL OF THE TARIFF. 
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of’ men. But I knew Congressman Wheeler when he 
was a lumberman. I bought lumber of Mr. Wheeler 
thirty-nine years ago. He doesn’t look that old. He was 
an honest lumberman. !Laughter.] I was making shem- 
lock lumber and had a small yard on the Allegheny river, 
and some of my customers wanted to buy pine and I 
bought my pine of Mr. Wheeler. Later I met him in the 
legislature of Pennsylvania. He came away from there 
an honest man jlaughter], but he went there an honest 
man. 

I did not corne here to eulogize Mr. Wheeler. He does 
not need it from me. But I am very glad, in the pres- 
ence of these members of Congress, to be here on this 
occasion and find that he is in such good company. I 
look in the faces of these gentlemen, these representa- 
tives of the American people, and I feel that our cause is 
safe. I believe it is safe because our cause is just. 

I should correct the record, as you gentlemen say. I see 
my name printed on this card among the list of speakers 
as “Capt. J. B. White.”’ I am not a military man. 
simply got that title by going to Missouri from Pennsy]- 
vania and starting a saw mill. [Laughter.] 


A Favorite False Statement. 


Now as to forest conservaiion. I am free to say that if 
I did not believe that the tariff was essential to forest 
conservation I would not be here asking for its retention. 
I say this because I believe in forestry and that it is the 
duty of every man who can to plant a tree. 1 believe it to 
be the duty of every citizen of the United States to have 
some consideration for those that are to follow him. 
I believe that it is the duty of the American people to 
protect the forests, in consideration of the great popu- 
lation we now have, which is increasing in geometrical 
progression, and our old forest is rapidly disappearing in 
the same ratio compared with population. I saw in the 
paper this morning an article which is a great deal like a 
great many articles that are now being published in the 
magazines and newspapers throughout the country. 

“Free trade in lumber——” 

This is from the Detroit Free Press and has been 
copied in the Washington papers and doubtless in others 
throughout the country. : 

Two principles are axiomatic in this lumber dis- 
cussion. Every foot of lumber brought into the 

United States from Canada saves a foot of Ameri- 

can standing timber, ‘and every year that passes 

gives that much more chance for gain in reforesta- 
tion. We have about 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 

If we can bring some of that lumber in from Canada 

we save to that extent our own depleted reserves and 

give time for our stripped watersheds to grow the 
trees that will protect and control the rainfall. We 
directly aid two of the important reforms of the day, 
reforestation and conservation of certain natural re- 

sources other than forests. . : a? 

Now that is a good sentiment on its face. = it would 
bear analysis by the light of truth, as I said before, 
would not be here pleading for the tariff to remain on 
lumber. 





Interested Honesty. 

When a crime is committed we look around us to find 
out who is interested, who would profit by the crime. 
And, naturally, we look around to see who is interested 
and who is to profit by such false statements as this. It 
it is not true, the people ought to know it. If it is true, 
it ought to be preached from the house-tops, and some 
one—anybody, the preacher in the pulpit, everybody— 
ought to be proud to give it voice and loudly proclaim it 
in the interest of the people and the cause of torest con- 
servation. But it is not true; the fact is, there is a firm 
that sells lumber in Detroit which has large yards at 
Port Huron and which has 26,000,000 feet of tumber ove! 
at Sarnia, in Canada, just across the river. rhat party 
has stated that if he could get the tariff off of lumber he 
would save $2 a thousand, or $52,000 on that lumber by 
marketing it in Port Huron and in Detroit. The Amer- 
ican people would not be profited; but this selfish interest 
is disguised under the plea of protecting the American 
we rac has several grades of lumber. All grades are 
in the same tree, and one can not cut down a single forest 
tree without felling for the market timber and logs con- 
taining all possible merchantable -grades of lumber. | Phe 
logger brings all or part of these logs into the mill or 
leaves some of them in the woods to rot, according to con- 
4jtion of the lumber market. If the price is sufficient ‘SO 
ica b2 °%2 bring in for manufacture the No. 2, the No. 
3, the wu. 4 and all the lower grades of lumber that can 
be made from that tree, then the forest 1s conserved to 
great extent in the utilization of what otherwise would be 
wasted. 

Grades Forty Years Ago. 

When I went to Missouri to manufacture lumber, thirty 
vears ago, there were only three grades of lumber, clear, 
common and culls. When I bought lumber of Mr. Wheeler 
in Pennsylvania forty years ago there were only three 
grades of good lumber. They were clear, first common, 
common and culls. The culls we did not count as val- 
uable, but only the clear, first common and common. The 
rest of the tree, the top logs among the limbs, was left 
in the woods. These rotted or were burned up and were 
a loss to the country and helped oo‘ — fires and 
destroy other good forest trees in e vicinity. 
ge flo B people are mistaken in thinking that the 
lumber manufacturers have become wealthy and that 
lumber is high because of the great price that is charged 
for it at the mill. This is untrue. To the mill price 1s 
added, as Mr. Hines has said, the freight, the retail 
dealers’ profits, insurance, unloading and all the otner 
expenses, and when it gets to the farmer it. looks as if 
it was a high price. But notwithstanding this lumber is 
really being bought today by the western farmer cheaper 
than he bought it twenty-six years ago. I was manu- 
facturing lumber twenty-eight years ago in Missouri, and 
yellow pine lumber brought a better price then than it 
does today. We then cut only the butt and second log. 
We left the top logs in the woods. W e only had the 
grades of clear and common lumber. We did not then 
have No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 common. Common lumber 
then sold for $12.50 a thousand on the cars on the dron 
Mountain road in Missouri. Flooring brought us $23 a 
thousand; same grade of common 1s now $11 and the 
flooring only $19. Now, in 1892 lumber went down to a 
price that netted us at the mill on an average for all 
grades only $8.90 a thousand. 





Pe ork oire.6 <:00s 0 ec08 $ 9.59 1900.... $11.31 
RG as. 5 ans 0 04: sinare 8.81 1901 12.21 
I, 0.6.48 2h 610 be8 aS 8.95 1902 12.00 
Saree oe 8.09 1903 13.42 
WE 66 des dea ben w.bgacdic 8.36 1904... 12.61 
MN 5 Oh ne worms ene 9.13 1905 14.68 
| Serres ee 11.82 1906 (govt. report).. 15.00 


(This is the highest point 
ever reached. ) 
1907, government report....... $14.00 


Last year, 1908, I had not gotten it all averaged down 
Closely whenI left home, but it won't be much, if any, 
above $12 per thousand. 

Gentlemen, these are the prices from the books of my 
company in Missouri. For the last nine years I have been 
interested in manufacturing lumber in Louisiana, and I will 
say that the figures are much less on some grades, owing to 
higher rates of freight. 

I have asked the government bureau of corporations to 
send expert accountants to our mill. They are there now. 
They are there inspecting our books and their report will 
verify my statements I am sure. The books for twenty-one 
years of business were sent yesterday from our office, to 
Washington, so the department can look over our invoices 


and see what we got for lumber from year to year, from 
month to month, f. 0. b. cars. I have asked that they 
shali examine every mill that we are interested in. We had 
to shut down two hardwood mills six or eight months ago 
because we could not get cost. 


Nothing Wasted. 
In 1896 the market was sufficiently high so that we were 


° . . 
conserving the forests by marketing everything that could 


be got out of a log. Nothing that could be sawed was 
wasted. We made lath, pickets, corner blocks, shingles and 
everything that could be sold. 

There are lower and cheaper grades of lumber which do the 
farmer just as well for many purposes as No. 1 common or 
clear. te will of course use clear lumber to build his barn 
if ne can get it at the same price as a lower grade—he wuil 
use the best he can get for the price—but the upper grades 
are no better than the cheaper grades for such purpose. <A 
No. 2 or No. 3 is just as good for a barn or stable or almost 
any farm building as a better grade, and the use of these 
lower grades for these purposes conserves the forests to a 
great extent. 

Of course, marketing these lower grades necessarily reduces 
the average price at the mill. That is the reason lumber is 
cheaper when you buy the No. 2 or No. 3 or No. 4, every 
thing below No. 1 common according to purpose required, 
and it saves the forests. You add 25 percent to the tife of 
your plant; you give 25 percent more wages to labor, be 
cause they are employed that much longer; you also give a 
market 20 percent ionger to the farmer, and you give 25 per- 
cent more transportation to the railroad companies. Lhe 
railroads, the tarmers, the laboring men, everybody is in- 
terested in forest conservation, in saving the forests and 
utilizing and marketing everything that can be sold. The 
Jumberinan has always been anxious to save the forests. It 
is manifestly to his interest to save and manufacture every- 
thing that ne can get out of a log and sell at a price that 
will yield him any profit. Ile has made, as manufacturer, 
but very little money. Compared with other manufacturers 
of other articles and commodities in our cities and towns the 
lumberman, as a manufacturer solely, has never made the 
money that has been made in other legitimate lines of manu 
tacturing. If he only sought to market his logs at the mar 
ket price as he needed them he seldom if ever got more than 
a moderate competency. ‘The only great money that has 
been made in the lumber business has been by those who have 
been able to buy fifteen or twenty years’ supply of timber 
ahead, and the increased value ot jhe stumpage has given 
the large profit. No man would ever have gotten rich manu- 
facturing lumber and buying logs as he needed them from 
year to year. 

About Cheap Timber Land. 

The government probably made a mistake in selling these 
large forests in Mississippi, in Louisiana, in Missouri and in 
tue other southern staces for $1.25 an acre tweyty-five or 
thirty years ago. It had been on the market for a great 
many years and finally capitalists went down and picked up 
this land. 1 had an opportunity to go in with a party and 
buy some of it. We bought a very tittle in Missouri. We 
did not go south of Missouri because we thought it would be 
a long time before the timber could be gotten to the market 
with a profit, but there were those who went down into 
Louisiana and Mississippi and bought it in blocks of 300,000 
to 400,000 acres. They bought up all of this government 
land. ‘The government was anxious to sell at $1.25 an acre. 
They did not think anything about forest conservation in 
those days. They were selling this land to everybody who 
would buy it. You had to do nothing except go to the land 
office and pay your dollar and a quarter an acre and give 
them your name and get your title. Now the man who goes 
to Lowsiana or Mississippi and wants to start in the saw 

siness has to buy this land, sold by the government 
25 an acre twenty-five or thirty years ago and pay 
s40 an acre for it, and thus stead of getting the 
stumpage as the speculator or first purchaser got it, for 12 
to lo» cents an acre, he now has to pay from $3.50 to $4 a 
thousand feet. Now, that is an increase that came not to 
the lumberman unless he was a speculator, and if he was a 
lumber manufacturer it came from the speculative end of his 
business. 

It has been said that 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber coming 
in from Canada will save an equal amount of our forests. 
Careful thought shows this to be a fallacy, and that the op- 
posite is true; that where we have a surplus of these lower 
grades the bringing in of any given quantity will cause us 
to waste many times the quantity brought in, for the reason 
that we can not get the cost of manufacturing and market- 
ing these grades in a market reached by Canadian manufac- 
turers at less than half our rate of freight. 

It sometimes happens that a bear on the stock market can 
break the market of some particular stock and depreciate 
the full 100 percent of stock issued by boldly throwing on 
the market a very small percentage of such stock. All lum- 
bermen know that any mill which offers any specified grade 
below the market surely reduces the market for that grade 
of lumber. It may have no more than ten cars for sale, but 
the dealer who wants only one car will refuse to pay any 
more than he is quoted by the cheaper mill. The effect 
would be far reaching and there would be many times greater 
quantities brought into the country and in addition the goy- 
ernment would lose the revenue in case of taking off the 
tariff. 

































Tariff the Only Remedy. 

We ask that the tariff remain on lumber as a matter of 
forest protection. We do not care whether it comes by rea 
son of the principle of tariff for revenue or tariff for pro- 
tection, although we believe the former principle would in- 
crease the duty. The Canadian manufacturer pays no taxes 
here and does not employ our labor, and he should not be 
permitted to bring his low grade lumber over into this coun 
try to compete with our abundance of such grades and force 
us to leave ours in the woods to rot because of his lower 
freight rate and other advantages in competition. If we 
have to run our mills, which we will have to do because we 
have those mills and most of us are in debt, we shall again 
be forced to leave the top logs in the woods and market only 
what we can sell. We can not possibly compete with Canada, 
which has so great an advantage of us as to freight rates. 
The upper grades of lumber will sell anywhere. They will 
bear transportation to foreign markets. But the bringing 
into our markets from Canada of the low grades is certainly 
against the interests of forest conservation. We will ship 
our upper grades, and our lower grades will be a loss, as I 
said before, to the transportation companies, to the laborers 
and to the farmers. 

The farmer in everything is highly protected. He has $4 
a ton on hay, $1.50 on straw, 25 cents a bushel on wheat, 6 
cents a pound on butter, 5 cents a dozen on eggs—-everything 
is protection for the farmer. We have to pay him millions 
of dollars for hay and other millions for grain; and now the 
cry has gone up that we are robbing the farmer, that we are 
destroying the forests. 

The federal government, under the wise direction of Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, is studying methods and formulating a sys- 
tem that is going to save millions of acres of our govern- 
ment, state and individual forests. Many of the states, in 
spired by this influence, have already adopted forestry, and 
are teach it in their colleges and* schools, and many of 
them are purchasing large tracts, to be held, as forest re- 
serves. The lumbermen have appointed two committees 
on forest conservation to coéperate and agree upon some 
plan that is practical with a view of operating under the 
advice of those who have studied forestry, to the end that 
our valuable industry can be perpetuated and the timber 
saved as a precious heritage to future generations. 

There are many of us who believe that in order to best 
conserve our forests that the motto should be, “Let the tax 
follow the saw.” ‘That there should be no tax assessed 
against a timber lot, be it large or small, that has been 
set apart on which to grow timber, but that the lumber 





product should be assessed as it is cut. A bill has bee; 
introduced in the Wisconsin !egislature to assess the lum 
ber product 5 percent of its valuation, when ii comes from 
the saw. I believe this policy is right and that it will en 
courage the growing of timber and the perpetuation of ou 
forests. If some one county of a state has a iarge amoun 
of standing timber and it is not being cut, and that count 
needs taxes in order to build its roads and furnish nece 
sary revenue, then it should draw from some other count 
in the statesSwhere niills are cutting lumber and where th 
are paying an abundance and a surplus of taxes into tha 
particular county. This could be done by and through t} 
state ‘treasurer. The people are being awakened to the fa: 
that everything that is practical and possible must be do» 
to encourage the growth of our forests. The lumberman 
anxious to help. Kut remember he has paid tine capitali 
speculator from $20 to $40 an acre, being from $2.50 to *4 
a thousand for this timber, and he can not stand, ani! 
should not stand, the mistakes made by others, nor the « 
tire burden of providing timber for’ coming generatioy 
‘Those who made their millions in buying and seiiing us ths 
timber can not now be directly reached. But the peo] 
of which they are part and the property of tie nation 
which he owns part should bear the cost of certain defin 
provisions for the future. Relief from taxation, to tho 
who will grow forests, and to those who wili conserve ¢ 
forests in wise use as manufacturers, is absoluteiy essenti 
Gentlemen, we come to you, the representaitves of 
American people, as the quickest way to disseminate t) 
and accurate information as to conditions, and you can 
to your constituents—you can explain to them the situation 
and the reason that lumber will have to have a price s 
ficient not only to pay the cost of bringing it into the m 
ket but sufficient also to pay the cost of growing. tr 
| Applause. | , a 


“*Aspects of Practical Forestry.’’ 


The Toastmaster- 








A subject like this one, which « 
cerns three-quarters of a million of wage earners anid 
those dependent upon them, and indirectly other hun 
dreds of thousands who sell to us and our employees, or 
who transport our goods to market; which employs an 
enormous capital; whose product furnishes to the rail 
roads a tonnage second only to coal; an industry sup 
plying a necessity of life and of commerce, ean not 
adequately be set forth in a few moments. Therefore 
we ask your indulgence, 

It is a business question of serious portent that we 
have to present to you. We will present it as briefly as 
possible, but we must be clear and give you enough of 
the details, and of the interrelations of interests, and of 
the reactions of economic forces within it, so that you 
may understand our position. 

One of the foremost trained foresters of the world 
is the next gentleman represented on our program. 
After thorough experience in Europe he came to this 
country fifteen years ago and since has had charge of 
the forests on the Biltmore Estate, owned by George J, 
Vanderbilt. He has been given every needed oppor 
tunity and every possible help in the prosecution of his 
really altruistic work and as a practical forester has 
accomplished more than any other one man in America. 

Dr, Schenck inaugurated at Biltmore some years ago 
a school of forestry; he is the head of an institution 
Which is turning out practical, admirably equipped for 
esters, and we honor him for his industry, his tact, his 
skill, his erudition and his practical knowledge of lum 
bering, and because of these, and especially his practical 
knowledge of forestry, we have asked him to speak to 
you tonight upon the subject *‘ Aspects of Practical 
Forestry.’’ Dr. Schenck. 

Dr. Schenck Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen I 
feel very much like that boy in “A Thousand and One 
Nights” who was tra rred by some witchcraft into an 
estate of princes, Arabian princes. Now, you do not look 
like Arabian princes in the least, but having congressmen 
to my right, congressmen to my left, congressmen in my 
front, I feel almost like a congressman myself, and | teil 
you it does me a lot of good to feel that way just for one 
night in a thousand and one nights. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. | 

Gentlemen, later on I think I am going on to Congress. 
I tell you that is a fine time, smoking’ the Manuel Garcia, 
drinking the best of the French claret—-that is the life I 
envy. What is the use of growing lumber in western North 
Carolina’ What is the use of Bootie the cattle as they 
bring the logs down to the mill? I want to be a congress 
man, [ Laughter. | Now, there is only one drawback in 
that proposition, naturally, that I can not speak the Eng- 
lish language in a manner which is intelligible to my con- 
stituency in western North Carolina. They speak the Eng 
lish language with a sort of accent, you know, and my 
pronunciation is free from accent, and as a consequence we 
can not get together very well. But let me tell you a 
story——yes, IT want to tell you a story. 

Biblical Precedent. 

I want to tell you a story that you ought to kno I 
want to tell you a story as old as the Bible. I want to 
tell you a story of a man who forecasted the first famine 
of which we know, a famine more dreadful than the timber 
famine which Chief Pinchot now forecasts. The Christian 
of that time was Joseph. I know it was not his Christian 
name, Joseph, you know, was the man who lived in the 
time of the Pharaohs, in the time of Rameses the S: cond, 
the inventor of those good cigarettes. That man fo csaW 
a famine, not of timber but of wheat. What did do, 
that man Joseph? (It was not Joseph Leiter, who cot a 
corner on wheat.) For seven years he saved up all the 
wheat which he could get in the fat years, so as to have 
plenty for the lean years to come thereafter, You al! know 








that old story. Now, gentlemen, question—shall we t do 
the same thing here, foreseeing a timber famine? Shall 
we not do today what Joseph did of old, and shall wo not 


economize and save the timber so as to have it ready when 
the lean years come? 


Universal Productivity. 

Gentlemen, I tell you what I would do if I were joseph 
or if I were Pinchot. I would not see to it so muc!: that 
timber is saved up, but would see to it, as Joseph a that 
the Egyptian soil was kept productive of wheat. It -cems 
to me that is the proper thing to do, to keep the soil pro- 
ductive, and if you keep the forest soil productiy you 
practice forestry. It seems to me that in the plat) orms, 
inclyding those of the parties not represented in Cong: ss, it 
seems to me that in those platforms one plank should stand 
paramount, the biggest plank, a 6-inch plank it ouclit to 
be, and that plank is, every foot, every acre of my | thet 
land's soil should be kept productive, and I would und: rscore 
the word fatherland—every foot of the land shall | kept 
productive. Every foot of farm soil shall be productive of 
farm crops; every foot of forest soil shall be provuctive 
of trees. r 

We were speaking of Egypt a little while ago. Some of 
you have been there. It is pitiable to see what bec: me of 
that country which neglected its soil. In any law whieh 
you gentlemen enact, in any platform which you form, in 
any tariff which you issue, it seems to me you shou!) ¢oD- 
sider, first, last and all the time, the action which th tariff 
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law Will necessarily have on the fatherland’s soil, farm soil 
on the farm, forest soil on the forest. The soil is sacred 
land, it seems to me. It must be kept productive, if this 
nation shall keep in the lead ‘of nations. The soil is not 
merely a producer of the crops. Forest soil, it seems to me, 
should be protected as well as pasture soil or grass soil or 
whatever soil it may be. As long as this nation pays 
attention to the productiveness of the soil it will be the 
ti) nation of the earth. 


A National Duty. 


here js many an acre of soil which is productive of 
forests only and can be productive of forests only, owing 
to ‘he facet that for climatic reasons, owing to its sterility 
or its deepness, forest crops alone, trees alone, can flourish 
cn it. Therefore, gentlemen, I think that so far we have 
ne! seen to it, by proper legislation, that every square foot 
of soil should be kept productive of trees. Whose fault 
w it’ Was it the fault of the lumbermen owning these 
lands’ Could the lumberman keep the soil in continuous 
pro luctiveness without your help? He could, of course, 
but he could net do it and at the same time make both ends 





ne It seems to me that it is the nation’s duty to see 
to .t that all forest soil is kept productive with the help 
of (he nation, by the nation, under national laws, It seems 
to ie rather regrettable that so little has been done by the 
individual states along this line. My beloved state of “tar 


le ‘ has for its excuse poverty——we simply can not afford 
lo anything for the benefit of forest soil. We can not 
aflord to keep forest soil productive or, rather, make that 


productiveness productive of dividends while it is productive 
of irees: and therein seems to-me to hinge the problem 
of tie present day. 


Influence of Remuneration. 


© farm soil produces farm crops and the forest soil 
produces tree crops, only when by nature and by men com- 
{ it commands a fair price in the market. Does anyone 


of you farmers raise cotton when cotten is worth 4 cents? 
Ik anyone raise wheat when wheat is worth 50 cents? 
It does not pay to do that, and in forestry we are in exactly 
the same position. We can not raise trees unless it pays to 
ri trees, and without the slightest doubt for the last 
ve and today, it does not pay to raise trees. It does not 
pay to raise trees simply because the product is not worth 
the investment. We are planting trees down there at Bilt- 
wore, We are resurrecting the forests. Vanderbilt does it 


for the time being, but I question whether it is remunerative 
unless the price of stumpage in this country will be as high 


at the time the trees mature as it is today in Germany. 
Uniess Congress gives us the assurance of high stumpage 
prices millions of acres of the fatherland’s soil must lie 
baat n forever 


Dominating Influence of High Prices. 


fhere are 500,000,000 or 600,000,000 acres of land fit 
only for trees in the United States, and unless the product 
grown from the soll is worth $10 a thousand instead of 
being worth, as it is today, $2 a thousand, I for one, being 
u rester, do not put my dollars and cents into a forestry 
business It seems to me that it is due to a lack of logic 
in r case. We rejoice, everyone of us, when wheat is up 
to Sl: we rejoice when cotton is high, because we know 
that the general prosperity of the nation is closely inter 





woven with high prices of farm products. Why do we not 
apply that logie to trees and forest products’ Why do we 
neglect to apply that logic to forest soil? Why do we not 
r » when stumpage is high priced’ Do we not see the 


interdependence between high stumpage prices just as in 
high cotton prices’ Do we not see the interdependence be 


tween national prosperity and the high prices of the soil 
product in the ease of lumber? 
Application of Economic Common Sense. 

I forest can be conserved only by the production of 
tr ind by applying to the trees the rule of economic 
common sense. The gigantic forests which now stand—we 
do net mein to conserve them; that is not the idea. Those 
tre ive reached their prime and those trees must be cut 
as ly as wheat must be cut when it is ripe. So it is 
wil timber. We have to cut these matured trees, and 
wh we want to conserve by national conservation is not 
the ces but the productiveness of the soil, the production 
of s and not the tree itself. [| Applause. ] 


\\. have to apply the economic rules to the management 


of our forests. Now I ask you, gentlemen, is it worth while 
to apply @conomics to save and to husband a commodity as 
lone as it has a low price? When I am in the mountain 
at 1000-foot elevation I do not economize in the use 
of ter, because I have five springs, pure, crystal springs, 
mi iin springs, nothing to compare with them. But when 
Lg ick to Asheville, where I have to pay water rent, we 
ecol uize, We conserve, 


The Valueless Never Conserved. 


\ husband only that commodity which commands a 
pri The buffaio hunter in the olden times did not econo 
mi 1 buffalo meat. fle had plenty of it, and now we have 
gor raise cattle in lieu of it, owing to the higher price 
ot beef, and the same economic rule applies to our 
we No commodity and no trees, logs or wood will be 
p das long as they are cheap, nor are they managed 
( lieally while they are cheap. This is my gospel. I 
XW by that, I stand by that. You do not find any country 
wh ver in the universe practicing forestry where stumpage 
Is ip Che yellow pine which we are cutting in Texas, 
Is hes in diameter or so, has a stumpage value, I should 
Sit fr about $1.30. Now that same tree in my beloved 
st North Carolina is worth about $18. Don't you see 
th: | is worth while to conserve that tree? As long as 
a ISO years old is worth $1.30 1 for one do not put 
my ire pennies into the raising of such timber. As soon 
as timber is high priced, or as soon as you gentlemen 
give me the prospect of high prices in days to come, as 
800 s the general public feel that high prices alone can 
sec forestry, I am perfectly willing to put my savings 
Inti 1 raising of trees. 


Temporary Advantages for the Home Builder. 


=, s utterly absurd to advocate, on the one hand, 
for onservation, and on the other hand low priced lum 
ber. Cheap lumber is, of course, what we want in building 
use, or when we build our chicken coop, or when we 
Wan to build that little cabin when getting married, where 
we ut to have a little baby come to the father’s knee in 
the vening, at the happy fireside. Then we want cheap 


lumber, and it is natural, it seems to me, that such countries 
are irticularly crying for cheap lumber which have to 
pay « high price for lumber owing to the long way over 
Which it must be transported. It seems to me that the only 
Wonder is that the cry for low priced lumber comes from 
such states where the price of lumber ranges, owing to the 
lack of standing timber, particularly high. I don't blame 


them in the least for it; but the question is, is it forest 
conservation, is it common sense, applied to the common 
Sood, which is the definition, I think, of conservation 
Coltion sense applied to the common good? 

_ Cheap lumber subserves, in my opinion, the home builder 
in Kansas and the home builder in lowa or in Illinois, 
because we know. that cheap lumber can not be supplied 
for all times. The question is simply that by cheapening 
lumber you allow Canadian lumber to come in free; allow 
lumber irom the outside to come in. Congress may be able 
for a little while to cheapen lumber, and then all of a 
Sudden you will have a high price for lumber for the home 
builder Is it not better to raise the price of lumber more 
gradually for the home builder, because he must pay more 
for it hereafter? At the present price it does not pay to 
raise lumber. The abolishment of the tariff can help the 


home builder only temporarily and after twenty years he 
will be faced by a famine of building timber which even 
Canada will not be able to supply, and he will have to 
pay a very much higher price for the timber. 

Mr. Carson—Is that true? 

Dr. Schenck—That is my opinion. 

Mr. Carson—In twenty years? 

Dr. Schenck—I say twenty or twenty-two or twenty-three. 
If you say thirty years, I say it is certain. It is impossible 
for prophets io agree. 

Forestry in this country is an infant industry, as you all 
know, and as an infant industry it requires protection like 
any child. It seems to me as if no industry in this country 
were as deserving of protection, of help, of aid as forestry ; 
and it seems to me that no infant in the United States is 
as badly neglected as forestry is. 





Enforced Wastefulness. 


One other point: At the present time the waste in the 
woods is very considerable. If you go with me through 
my woods I will show you a waste that is criminal, prac- 
ticed by me, a forester. Why do I practice waste’ Because 
it pays me to waste. My lumber production is not as cheap 
us that of Mr. Hines. 1 can not produce as cheaply Mr. 
Iiines can produce in the north. My production costs me 
about $12 a thousand. I could cut No. 3 and No. 4, but 
why produce them at a ioss’ and consequently I would 
rather leave them in the woods as stump or as second grade 
logs. 

We have in this country altogether stumpage amounting 
to about 200,000,000,000 feet, and if we cheapen that by 
$2 it means a loss of about $4,000,000,000. Who will stand 
that loss? ‘The lumber barons, the lumber dealers. | Llow 
much of the forest land is owned in large tracts? If you 
will look up the statistics you will find it is remarkably 
little; a very small proportion is owned by the larger com- 
panies. 

Mr. Baker—-Three percent. 

Dr. Schenck—Three percent? I did not know it was that 
little. If you cheapen the price of stumpage you give it 
to the vutsider, to the Canadian or the Mexican. You do 
not merely give away the stumpage but the wages too. 
Every thousand feet of lumber that was brought from the 
outside, mahogany I refer to, and which has gone into the 
congressional office building, has deprived an American work- 
man of a chance to make approximately $10 worth of wages 
{|Applause.| You ought to have yellow poplar from Bilt- 
tore, N. C., or white oak from Biltmore, N, C. 

Gentlemen, my time is more than up and I beg your 
pardon. [Applause. | 

‘*The Duty on Foreign Lumber.’’ 

The toastmaster—Not in population but in timber re- 
sources western states and those adjacent encompass a 
very large part of the lumber industry of the United 
States; in no other portion of the socalled timbered 
states is the industry of such moment as in California, 
Oregon, Washington and the Inland Empire section. We 
have with us a representative of that great industry who 
is familiar with the facts regarding it, particularly with 
reference to the west coast; whose personal interests are 
large and who comes here as the chairman of a committee 
sent to Washington by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to attend a conservation congress 
which has been held during the last week. 

Mr. Skinner will treat of various phases of this sub- 
ject in a characteristically admirable way. Nowhere else 
in the world are adverse influences more quickly com- 
municated to both capital and labor connected with the 
business than on the Pacific coast. That section has 
had its ups and downs with reference to the lumber busi- 
ness as has no other. The changes are radical and fre- 
quent, and that the business needs the friendly hand of 
the government rather than adverse legislation is evident 
to all who consider the subject intelligently, and- Mr. 
Skinner will address you on that phase of ‘‘The Duty on 
Foreign Lumber.’’ 














Mr. Skinner—Mr. Host, Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and 
gentlemen: If you knew how well some of the gentle- 
men who have preceded me have kept their agreement 
as to time, vou would not believe as much of what they 
have said as I do. I am going to try to confine myself 
to the time allotted to me. 

The bete noir of the Pacific slope is distance from our 
principal consuming markets. It was no farther from 
Chicago to San Francisco fifty years ago than now. The 
equation that eliminates distance is transportation facili- 
ties, and still these are futile unless the rates can be 
reasonably regulated to enable us to ship our commodi- 
ties Increase the rates east or westbound and you in- 
crease the distance in the same proportion. The best 
means of regulating rates is both by reasonable competi- 
tion and increasing tonnage. 

The railways have recently confronted the necessity 
of increasing their rates, and, in fact, have—about 10 
percent, east and westbound. Why? Simply because 
of decreased tonnage. Take down the bars, decrease our 
tonnage on the American transcontinental lines and ves- 
sels, transfer it to the Canadian Pacific and foreign ves- 
sels, and you immediately force the necessity of increased 
rates on all remaining traffic. The low class products pay 
the expenses of operation; the high, the profits. 

Destroy the regular earning power, and eventually 33 
percent of the timber products they are to haul, and you 
will bankrupt the transportation lines, not only by rail, 
but water. Our position is unique. An embargo passed in 
1817 against the use of foreign vessels between ports 
of the United States deprives us of these facilities, and 
granting immediately, by the removal or reduction of the 
duty, to our competitors across an imaginary boundary 
the privilege of two-thirds of the freight cost by water 
from British Columbia to California ports, one of our 
largest markets. 

Here Lies the Danger. 


The average rate is $4.50 from Seattle in American 
vessels, while $3 from Vancouver to San Francisco in 
foreign ‘ssels, under time charter or if regularly em- 
ployed. ‘hipments by water from Washington and Ore- 
gon average 1,250,000,000 feet annually. As this consti- 
tutes about 25 percent of our production in those states, 
you can well inagine the stagnation and serious results 
from this infiux of competition by water to only one of 
our markets. 

Our eastern rail trade, which takes care of 50 percent of 
our output, would not only have to meet this congestion 
but the additional competition in that field from British 
Columbia and the territory between the Cascade and Sel- 
kirk mountains transported by the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way via the Soo line. Thus you destroy not only $30,- 
000,000 invested in Pacific coast shipping, but you anni- 
hilate the American seamen, upon whom we must depend 
for manning our vessels of war in any time of emergency. 
We are employing now enough seamen -on the Pacific 
coast in lumber vessels to man the entire Atlantic squad- 
ron sent to the Pacific last year. Almost the same condi- 
tions prevail on the east coast. Is this prudent? Is it 
fair and just? 

Foreign vessels can be constructed and operated for 
one-half the cost of American vessels. The law of sur- 
vival of the fittest must prevail, and foreign vessels will 
carry our competitors’ lumber while our ships rot. This 
is not theory, as 25 percent of our vessels and seamen 


are idle now, owing to the decline in traffic and competi- 
tion among our own vesseis during the last eighteen 
months. Our government will have no control over the 
initial lines making the rail rates in Canada, and although 
the published rates may be the same, who can tell what 
rate will actually be paid? The ocean right of way can 
only be controlled by cheaper cost of operating vessels. 
Shall we be deprived of our future heritage, the Panama 
canal, and the benefit of this immense investment, to 
which we contribute our share, and its untold wealth of 
commercial opportunity for the sale of our commodities in 
the Atlantic states be given to our British Columbian 
neighbors? Plenty of foreign tonnage can be secured at 
any time to carry lumber from British Columbia to the 
distributing ports on the east coast, while we will be de- 
prived of American vessels owing to the excessively 
cheaper rates they will have to meet. 


A Real Fact. 


We have to pay and board for seamen for coastwise 
shipments and $45 for offshore. ‘Their wages for sea- 
men run from $8 tor Chinese and Lascars to $15 for Eng- 
lish and German, plus board at less cost than ours. 

If salt could be transported to New York trom Windsor, 
Ontario, at two-thirds the cost from just across the river 
at Detroit, where would New York secure her salt supply, 
unless we had a duty to protect the Detroit manutac- 
turers to offset the difference in lesser cost of production 
and transportation? Is this a real or fancied tact? 

We pay the highest freight in the world, and in com- 
petitive markets must naturally take the lowest price at 
the mill. Still we hold on the Pacific slope 5) percent 
of the standing timber in the country, mostly ripe and 
due to be harvested. Ninety percent ot the standing tim- 
ber is held by corporate and individual operators. ‘rhe 
price they receive tor stumpage is necessarily the result 
of the fiuctuating prices of lumber. The bugaboo of 
timber speculators controlling the price of lumber and 
timber should never even be eiitertained by anyone re- 
motely acquainted with the actual conditions. 

Please keep in mind our geographical coast line. Every 
vessel passing through the straights of San Juan to the 
Puget sound goes by the British Coiumbian ports. 

Labor in the British Columbia mills is three-fourths 
oriental, as illustrated by the photographs we have to 
show you. The rate of pay runs from 80 cents to $1.50 
a day for Hindoos, Chinese and Japanese. Can you sub- 
ject us to this competition and our laborers to such 
wages? Hindoos are British subjects and can not be 
exciuded. When oriental labor is placed behind machinery 
they are compelled to do practically a white man’s daily 
work. 

Concretely, the cost today of timber in British Colum- 
bia is not over 25 cents a thousand feet plus 50 cents 
royalty when sawn. 

Our government's asking price is $2 to $2.50 a thousand, 
according to quality and accessibility, in the Washington 
and Oregon reserves. That owned by us is surely worth 
as much. Take the mean price of $2.25, and you have 
$1.50 a thousand difference in favor of British Columbia 
stumpage. A careful canvass shows a difference of at 
least 80 cents a thousand in the cost of manufacturing 
lumber. The difference in water rate to California is at 
least $1.50 a thousand. ‘This makes a total difference in 
cost of about $3.75 a thousand without considering the 
difference in interest and taxes that we must pay or 
charge off. 





o 








The Gist of It All. 


Answering two queries recently made of me, can not you 
shut down your mills and save the present forests for future 
generations, and what amount of timber do you consider will 
not be removed from the forests and lost forever with low 
prices? [ will give the most certain and direct replies. 

For over thirty years our company charged off their tim- 
ber holdings each year at the rate of an acre for every 
twenty-five thousand feet of lumber sawn. Although a 
guess, this only varied about 100 acres a year with an annual 
output of over 100,000,000 feet, so it was rather close book- 
keeping. During the advance in prices in 1902 and 1903 we 
took close to 40,000 feet an acre from the same character of 
land. In the extremely high prices of 1906, due to the San 
Francisco and Valparaiso disasters, we took 60,000 feet an 
acre. We ran our mill summer and winter until it was 
burned in 1907, regardless of the prices for lumber, which 
fluctuated violently. Was the difference in tne amount of 
yield due to wilful neglect, or is it not patent that the 
commercial value from year to year allowed us to take the 
forty-foot top logs; the cedar hemlock, down timber trees, 
and the Forest Service admits that all the material we left 
during these years has been destroyed by winds and fires. 

Since timber has enhanced in value we have not only paid 
our share toward the state and timber association fire pro- 
tection, but each year keep a large force patroiing our prop- 
erty during the dry season. 

We refused to rebuild when we saw the panic approach- 
ing, as no plant deteriorates so rapidly as an idie saw mill, 
and it cost us a large amount last year to remain idle. <A 
large share of this loss was caused by providing pay for men 
who had been with us for ten to twenty-five years, and we 
are now rebuilding and will be compelled to operate regard- 
less of the price we receive for our timber through our mill. 

Why we are here I can not understand, except that there 
is a persistent rumor, and well founded, that lumver will be 
placed on the free list, or the duty materially reduced. 


Protection and High Wages. 


We have made our showing before the jury, upon which 
we will rest our case as to the justice of our demand for a 
fair and protective duty, based upon the guarantee of the 
exponent of the recently elected administration. 

Gentlemen, if you will pardon me, I will just recite what 
Mr. Taft has said in many speeches, and which I nave just 
recently found repeated in the February World’s Work. I 
will read from his Columbus speech on the tariff and its 
revision. He says: 

I come now to the question of the tariff, its revision, 
and its relation to the unlawful trusts. The Dingley 
tariff was adopted immediately after the election of Mr. 
McKinley. Since that time we have passed through the 
Spanish war and have had a decade of prosperity and 
an increase and expansion of trade unexampled in the 
history of this or any other country. The republican 
principle of the protective tariff is, as 1 understand it, 
that through the customs revenue law a tariff should 
be collected on all imported products that compete with 
American products, which will at least equal a differ- 
ence in the cost of production in this country and 
abroad, and that proper allowance should be made in 
this difference for the reasonable profits to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. The claim of Protectionisis, and it 
has been abundantly justified in the past, is that pro 
tection secures a high rate of wages and that the 
encouragement it gives to the home industry operating 
under the influence of an energetic competition between 
American manufacturers induces such improvement in 
the methods of manufacture and such economies as to 
reduce greatly the price for the benefit of the American 
public, and makes it possible to reduce the tariff with- 
out depriving the manufacturer of needed protection and 
a good profit. 

The present business system of the country rests on 
the proteetive tariff and any attempt to change it to a 
free trade basis will certainly lead only to disaster. 

Now, gentlemen, in connection with that I want to say 
that the actual cost in the production of lumber on the 
Pacific coast is 80 percent labor. 

We believe a greater portion of the democrats feel we 
are entitled to a tariff for revenue, and can a republican 
justify any intimation or favor a reduction or removal of 
the duty on lumber withcut violating his party's promise, 
and his oath of office. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1909 








‘*A Tariff for Revenue.’’ 


The Toastmaster—A leading lumbermen of Texas is 
with us tonight. He is a man of no great years but of 
matured experience, discriminating judgment, intelligent 
comprehension of the business in which we are engaged, 
and he has consented to address you upon a phase related 
to it and upon what it implies as applicable to the lumber 
business at the present time. I wish to introduce 
J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., a native born 
Texan and a champion of the principles for which the 
lumbermen contend particularly. Mr. Thompson has 
participated in our conferences this week and is amply 
qualified to express himself. The gentleman from Texas 
will now address you upon ‘‘A Tariff for Revenue.’’ 


Mr. Thompson—Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen: 
For three days I have been resting very uneasily, have 
not slept any, because when they told me I had to speak 
to congressmen I could not rest well; I did not know 
how they looked. I know now, and I understand what the 
dress suit was made for, because it makes all congress- 
men look like lumbermen. [Laughter.] With the :umber- 
men I am directly at home; with the congressmen I feel 
a good deal like a little boy in Texas, in a town where 
we could not produce much, but there was one thing 
that we did produce, and that was boys. They were all 
barefooted and they were always on hand to meet the 
train when it rolled into the station. One day a stranger 
got off and said to a little barefooted boy, ‘Son, what 
do you raise here?’’ His blood immediately began to boil, 
because he was a patriot if nothing else, and he thought 
«a minute and said, ‘‘We raise congressmen, sir. We were 
named for Congressmen Kilgore.” 

Some of my friends have said that I have missed my 
calling—I do not know who they were—but they thought 
I should have been perhaps a minister, and some said a 
Methodist preacher, because they felt I might exhort. It 
gratifies me to know that they have put me in that class 
rather than in the class where the general public has been 
putting us for the last few years, that of the criminal; 
and in saying that I am sorry to say that a great many 
of our legislative bodies have shared that public opinion. 
Now, this friend did not-know how near he came to de- 
scribing what I should have been, because at college I 
was in a class of six, and of the others four are ministers 
and one of them is in China today. A few years ago 
when he was home on his vacation he was telling me 
about how proud he was that he was an American citi- 
zen. He had been treated very roughly during the Boxer 
trouble over there, and the American soldiers had taken 
care of him, and he said, ‘‘We get protection over there.’ 
I felt the other day when this friend said that to me that 
perhaps, after all, I was in the lumber business and was 
preaching to save the timber, which we are told is the 
handiwork of God, and this brother of mine who is over 
in China preaching to save souls, made after God’s own 
image, perhaps after all I was classed pretty near right; 
and that I had a perfect right to come here today to ask 
for protection from our foreign foes. 








Protection Needed and Deserved. 

Gentlemen, we need the protection—let me see what 
subject 1 have to speak on. I forgot to tell you that I am 
a native citizen of Texas and was raised under a demo- 
eratic flag. But, as a matter of fact, if our friend over 
in China can claim protection from the American govern- 
ment, why cannot we claim like protection from our for- 
eign foes that are trying to shove us out of our country. 
I would not have you to think I am speaking for protec- 
tion, strictly speaking, because I have been held down to 
“tariff for revenue.’’ They did not put ‘‘only’’ on there; 
but if we were to get the protection that we needed for 
revenue only I think I could safely say that instead of 
asking you to let us have a paltry $2, which is 11 percent, 
as Mr. Hines tells us, and 1 know that that is against 
40 percent that other manufacturers get on their propo- 
sition, we would be entitled to that same proportion; and 
as your representative here tonight, Mr. Mann, who so 
ably spoke—I believe he referred to it; I wrote it down 
here—said, the congressmen were going to do what is 
right, if they do what is right they will take the duty off 
of everything if they take it off lumber. Lumber is the 
biggest manufacturing industry we have in this country. 
We cover forty-six states and territories. We employ 
more labor, we pay more to the farmer than any other 
manufacturing industry, and we deserve to have your 
consideration, and if we had what is coming to us on a 
percentage proposition we would have $8 a thousand feet 
instead of $2, and that is what we would have to have if 
we conserved the forests as Dr. Schenck and as Mr. 
Pinchot tell-us we ought to do. 

I never have been to war, I am too young for that, but 
if General Sherman could have been in the manufacturing 
of lumber business for the last eighteen months he could 
not have given a better definition than he did when he 
described what war was, because we have certainly 
had it. 








Two Types Contrasted. 

Our chairman told us in our conservation conference 
on Wednesday that Mr. Pinchot explained his position in 
connection with the Forest Service. The American people 
all love and appreciate men who are big enough, self 
sacrificing enough, to forego their own interests and do 
something for posterity, as Mr. Pinchot has done. I feei 
that Mr. Pinchot has done much to awaken the people of 
the south to a realization of. their proper attitude toward 
the government. 

Right here I want to say that the only lumberman I 
know of who favors the taking off of the tariff is my 
former partner, Mr. Tucker, and he is doing business on 
Vancouver island, British Columbia. He has sold out his 
interests in the south in southern pine timber. Mr. 
Tucker is a native born Texan, and he said to me: 
‘‘Lewis, the only thing I don’t like about the country up 
there is that they call me a Yankee.’’ [Laughter.] He 
said: ‘I want to get my lumber down into the States 
so that I can do business with my own kind of people.’’ 

Unpalatable Price Problems. 

Mr. Hines has mentioned the price of low grades. I 
don’t know where Mr. Hines got his figures, but he cer- 
tainly got them from better salesmen than are employed 
in our firm. I don’t know, though, that the price of 
lumber last year should enter into a discussion of the 
tariff. But, then, I want to back up Mr. Hines’ statement, 
because some of his friends may take him to task because 
of the figures he has given, and he mentioned a low price 
of lumber. Last year we began the year with a great 
deal of lumber on our hands, of the low grade, and we 
could sell it at only one place, and that was Chicago, the 
only dumping ground that we could find. 

All the No. 4 stuff that was shipped last year (and 
didn’t burn up) netted us $3 a thousand feet. That would 
cost us $12.50, and out of that is $8 for labor. As Mr. 
Hines stated, we are like many other southern timber 
holders, and do not care to charge ourselves interest; the 
banks are charging us enough interest. [Laughter.] We 
charge our stumpage only just exactly what it costs us. 

Our No. 3 lumber netted us $4.75. I know that some 
others have not gotten a little better average prices than 
we did for these grades, but they are our figures. I have 
a statement here that will show you the difference now. 
Our No. 3 netted us, the year before, $9.17; that gave us 
only $1 a thousand for our stumpage, and Mr. Hines has 
stated that if we could get the cost of our stumpage out 
of the lower grades we would be satisfied; I thought he 
meant to say, if we could get the cost of the labor out of 
the lower grades, because I think that we all would be. 


Competition South. 


Down in Texas we are near the Mexican border. The 
labor in Mexico is paid 50 cents, Mexican, and we will 
grant that it is 25 percent worse than our labor, which 
would make it 62% cents, Mexican, as against our $2. 
That would bring their price for labor down to about a 
difference of $3 or $4 a thousand on that item alone. You 
ecan judge therefore of the competition of the peon labor 
under free lumber. 

We have that to contend with down there aside from 
the fact, as we realize, that these Atlantic coast mills 
will have to get into our territory. They are now shipping 
up to the New England states and they will come back to 
our territory and will restrict it for selling to a small area, 
because the Pacific coast and the Atlantic coast mills 
will all meet at a common point and that situation will 
be forced here on account of Canada lumber, and then 
some of our manufacturers, instead of going down into 
Mexico with our high grade stuff, as we are doing now to 
a certain extent, when they take the tariff off lumber, will 
be forced to begin to manufacture the timber that they 
have bought in Mexico and come into direct competition 
with us, 

Saving at the Starting Point. 

Mr. Hines referred to saving 25 percent in the woods. 
I think he was very conservative there. I spent most of 
my time in the woods. I do not think Mr. Pinchot him- 
self loves the forests more than 1 do. Probably on account 
of my Cherokee blood I inherit my love for the forests. 
My great grandfather was one of the Cherokees who 
signed the treaty between that nation and the United 
States government. I mention this because I want you 
to know that Mr. Pinchot seems to have gone into this 
forest scheme just for the love of nature and humanity. 

As is stated, 25 percent would be saved in manufactur- 
ing lumber if we could manufacture as we did three 
years ago. It is better than that, I think, because the 
lumbermen were then only beginning to experiment. The 
lumbermen are broad people. ‘Their policy is not to save 
money, but to spend it. Not one wants a big bank 
account, but they all want to get more work on hand, 
more people to support, more mouths to fill. 

When we were getting where we were selling our No. 4 
boards and were going toward the tops of our trees for 
our lumber, some of us began to figure that we could save 
those limbs. I discussed it with my brothers, and then I 
figured to see if I could arrange a rate to save the limbs 
and ship them in for wood, We have forgotten all about 
that now. We begin to think back to the times when we 
used to cut the tree as high as a tall nigger could cut it, 
and when he struck a limb, there is where he stopped. 
He never trimmed any of the limbs off the wood. That 
starts the way to wastefulness. There is no argument 
but that it starts fires, destroys the young trees and the 
young timber that is growing up. 

Right here I want to say that I have heard some lum- 
bermen argue that longleaf would not produce itself where 
it had been cut over, but I think they were ill advised, 
because I know that if you ieave the saplings in the 
woods the pine will reproduce itself, and if you take 
care of the young growth or timber, soon little trees come 
up; but if fires come in or the razorbacks get among 
them the growth is destroyed, and after a while you will 
see oak trees come up, and then there is no chance for 
the young pine. But if you will give it a fair show, 
keeping the piney woods rooters out of the woods, and 
also taking care not to allow fires to start, it will cer- 
tainly reproduce itself. 

If we can get a better price for our low grade stuff, 
where we can get the price for labor out of it, just that 
much more money will be put up by the manufacturers 
to work up their byproducts. We cannot on any other 
basis expect to put our money into that study unless we 
realize from our low grades. 


Relations Between Employer and Employed. 


There is no other class of manufacturers, I think, who 
feel toward the laborer as does the lumber manufacturer. 
That is usually accounted for from the fact that the 
lumber manufacturer comes into direct contact with all 
his labor. The president of one of the large lumber com- 
panies knows and enjoys meeting with the heads of his 
departments, and when he is going around the mills the 
men feel well disposed toward him, and they all welcome 
the owners.of the milis, and because of their being iso- 
lated and having no private places for the men to live, 
the heads of the departments have a more paternal feel- 
ing toward labor than exists among any other class of 
manufacturers. If you will ask the laborer working in the 
lumber industry if he wants the tariff removed from 
lumber the chances are that he is going to say, “If our 
company does not want it off, we don’t,” because they 
have that loyal feeling toward their employers. It is the 
exception rather than the ruie to find a mill owner and a 
mill laborer. in anything but hearty accord and thorough 
harmony. o illustrate that fact it is only necessary to 
state that a union is unknown among the millmen in the 
south where the mills are located away from the towns; 
I do not know of one. Of course, other labor organiza- 
tions have been started in some of the towns, but what I 
have stated just shows the relationship between employers 
and employees in the lumber business. 


‘*Phases of the Lumber Trade.’’ 


The Toastmaster—If you will pardon a personal allu- 
sion, I will say that I have been attending lumbermen’s 
conventions throughout the United States for the last 
twenty-five years, among them those concerning Georgia 
pine, and, as many of you know, the reputation of 
Georgia pine, the product of that and neighboring states, 
is worldwide. Among those who have been identified 
with that branch of the lumber business, and for many 
years, is the gentleman who will next speak to us. He 
is experienced in a thoroughly practical way as a lumber- 
man, stands in the front rank of the substantial business 
men of his state, and upon all possible occasions he is 
asked by the saw mill owners of Georgia and Florida to 
represent them where associated effort is required. 
W. B. Stillwell, of Savannah, will address us upon 
‘*Phases of the Lumber Trade.’’ 


Mr. Stillwell—Mr. Toastmaster, our host, members of 
Congress, ladies and guests, fellow lumbermen: My friend 
from Texas told us the other night that his love for the 
forest came from his being a descendant of a Cherokee. 
My love came from somewhat the same character of 
experience. I had four brothers in the Confederate army. 
I was the thirteenth of a family of sixteen, and as a 
barefoot boy traveled with my father, leaving the foot- 
hills of the Alleghenies in the upper part of the state of 
Georgia through piney woods, hunting for a place of 
refuge from the Yankees. We traveled wpe ges 3 twelve 
hours at a time through those majestic pines singing a 
requiem over our heads, without seeing a single house, 
and frequently at night sleeping under the majestic pines 
with the skies and stars above us, only occasionally hav- 
ing the choice of sleeping in a single room log cabin with 
a family probably of ten or twelve, as that was before 
the days of lumbering in that territory. 

The subject in hand having been, in a general and 
national way, so completely covered by the speakers who 
have preceded me, and thus gone into record, I shall con- 
fine my brief remarks to the conditions in our territory, 
which, though in a sense local, apply almost without ex- 
ception to the entire situation. 





Evolution of Conditions. 


At and for some time after the day of the purely loca 
saw mill and the inception of manufacturing for shippin; 
coastwise and export there was no need for map or guid: 
to saw mills. One was guided from mill to mill b 
columns of smoke by day and pillars of fire by night, fro: 
the seething mountains of fire hundreds of feet in ci: 
cumference, that-never ceased to burn day or night o 
Sunday or holiday, and if from accident a mill was sh 
down for a week the fire still burned. This was in th 
days when only the selected trees were cut, the tops le! 
in the woods and the deep cut slabs all burned in tl 
slab pits, the low grade and side product being unmarket 
able, until, owing to this immense waste, exploitatio 
was made by shipping sample carloads at heavy loss in 
the middle west north of the Ohio and later on into t! 
east, and it was developed that at a price this low gra: 
material could be sold. Then by an evolution railro: 
rates were gradually reduced from theoretical and impo 
sible rates until business could be done. Then dry kil 
and planing mills were built and millions were invest: 
and the business was established, until under the prese: 
tariff the utilization has become so complete that there 
but just sufficient waste in a modern mill to provide ti 
necessary fuel for steaming the plant. In the interi 
of years the periods of free lumber panics and depressio 
in business could be gaged, or pulsed as it were, by t! 
size of slab fires. 

Waste and Economic Risks. 

Owing to the turpentine industry peculiar to the 
sections any of the small or defective trees that shou 
from necessity, owing to the changed market conditior 
be left in the woods become a total loss by dying, bei: 
blown down and burned up. There is a further was! 
in times of depression, namely, from the rejections « 
high grade export orders, which under protection a: 
good market conditions can be sold but in times of d 
pression, are given away for fire wood or simply rot up: 
the docks. There is also a practice which, if not peculi 
to our territory, is at least employed to a much great: 
extent; namely, the leasing of timber to be cut und: 
short time lease. This timber must either be cut with 
the terms of the lease, regardless of the market cond 
tions, whatever the waste may therefore be, or prove 
total loss. As an example, a saw mill plant may 
closed down on account of market conditions, by t 
removal of the tariff or otherwise, and thus, being unal 
to utilize the timber for saw mill purposes within t! 
time lease, cuts the timber for cross ties, which makes . 
lower price, at very much greater waste in manufactu 
than in passing through the saw mill and being cut inio 
merchantable timber. 

The consequent waste and loss referred to would 1 
fall alone on the timber owner and the lumber indust: 
but on labor, transportation companies, the farmer, m 
chinery and supply dealers, and so on, through all lin:s 
of business, in exact ratio to the actual waste involved 

These same conditions appertain to the North Caroli: a 
and Virginia territory and also in the east, where spruce 
and hemlock are manufactured, and there, as elsewher 
they are met by conditions, just across the way, of tax:s 
about one-fifth to one-seventh of what they are on our: 
side and labor probably about one-half. Again, they ha 
to meet transportation conditions, and of course th 
would be aggravated should the tariff be removed. 


Canada’s Greater Natural Advantages. 

Study for a few moments a combined map showing t 
United States and these countries, and note their natural 
advantages. 

The rivers of the United States are comparatively fur 
apart, and in the main flow away from its lumber markvis 
rather than toward them, while the rivers of Canada 
are numerous, in some places, particularly the great 
Georgian bay lumber territory, being so close together 
as greatly to facilitate logging operations. How easily 
the logs go to the mills and the lumber from the mills to 
the large consuming centers of the United States a glance 
at the streams flowing down upon us from Fraser riv«r, 
passing Vancouver and out through Puget sound to the 
streams flowing into the great lakes, and even the lakes 
and canals of the eastern states, will show. With all 
water rates, and down stream at that, the transportation 
is so cheap as to defy successful competition. 

Inequalities in Transportation. 

Nor is that all. The lumber of the United States cin 
not go coastwise in foreign bottoms, while the Canadiin 
lumberman, reaching the Atlantic by the mighty St 
Lawrence and the Pacific by the numerous outlets of 
British Columbia, sends his products in foreign bottoms 
to every part of the United States, at rates with whi -h 
no American vessel will compete. And, to cap the clim:ux, 
he is not content to pit ‘“‘Canuck’”’ against ‘‘Yankee,"’ even 
with all the natural odds in his favor, but in anticipation 
of “the good time coming,’’ when Congress shall have 
struck a blow for him and against its own, he is sending 
agents to the orient for laborers, as witness the rec nt 
press dispatches relating to a monster mass meeting of 
Canadian lumbermen at Calgary, Canada, to agree on a 
price list for the enormous market to be thus opened ('p, 
parcel out the United States territory between themsel\ vs 
so as to derive the greatest profit and practically siut 
out the American millman, besides incidentally, it is 
stated, to send orders to the orient for 5,000 laborers, 
which it is expected will be increased to 25,000 more in 
the near future. 


Low Tariff an Accompaniment of Waste. 

That a reduction or removal of the tariff on lum'cr 
will tend to conserve the forests is a theoretical prop: i- 
tion that will not stand any analysis from a practial 
standpoint. 

Competition is not on the high grades, but on the |)W 
grades—the grades ordered by the consumer, who will 
take anything that he can get the cheapest, provided i: is 
called lumber. 

This cheap lumber is to a large extent made from ‘ie 
tops, slabs and other parts of the tree and log which. if 
the tariff be removed and the price is thus brought be oW 
the cost of production, can no longer be manufact' d 
at a profit, and will be allowed to go to waste in the for st 
or be burned in the slab pit. 

In our opinion the removal of the present tariff wold 
return to us an era of the former woeful waste. But .'i¢ 
question may be asked: would a 25 to 50 percent reduc! on 
in a tariff have a like effect? The answer should cle ‘ly 
be yes. 

Recall the demoralization, decline in prices and wo ‘ul 
waste that followed the 2-cent advance in rates infli ed 
on the industry by the railroads in 1903, equaling 50 c:\ts 
to $1 a thousand superficial feet, board measure, nd 
averaging on the low grades, which constitute the #:: at 
bulk of the traffic, about 50 to 60 cents a thousand su; T- 
ficial feet, board measure, which literally drove the sol '\- 
ern manufacturer from a large consuming territory id 
broke up business affiliations that had been formed «! ‘cer 
years of patient, persistent and painstaking work, tur! ')8 
this product to the coastwise and export markets, depr' °5- 
ing prices, and by reason of the higher grades requ’ “¢ 
for these markets, causing the manufacturer agai: t0 
cut only selected trees, and such portions of the tre: 45 
were taken to the mill being slabbed deep to the h it 
to make the high grades necessary for export, follo c4, 
by burning the waste in the slab pits and leaving ne 
top cuts rotting in the woods and increasing the ‘'r€ 
hazard. o 
Wiles of the Foreign Interests. 

But, after all, whence does the demand for the re al 
or reduction of the tariff on lumber come? In all ‘he 
clamor on the subject the voice of the consumer is ('"- 
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icuous by its absence, but in ascending scale the voices 
the retail dealer, the wholesaler, importer and the 
nadian manufacturer and timber owner denounce the 
nerican producer and make appeals on behalf of the 
nerican consumer—not for the sake of the consumers, 
hich is the apparent burden of their song, but for the 
ke of the $2 per thousand feet which they will so thor- 
ghly absorb that the consumers on whose behalf they 
ix eloquent will scarcely find a trace or remnant left 
the time the lumber reaches them. 
\ll of this would be bad enough if done openly and 
ove board, but the worst feature of this whole matter 
the effort of the Canadian manufacturer and timber 
ner to palm off paid emissaries and press agents not 
ly on the public but on Congress itself, as champions 
the people and conservators of the forests of the 
iited States. This class of imposter was recently dis- 
sed by Mr. Shevlin, of Minneapolis, Minn., who openly 
1ounced such paid hirelings of the Canadian lumber 
erest. 
\nother trick equally misleading is to state as the price 
lumber the figure paid by the consumer to the retail 
der, which includes freight and intermediate expenses 
i all profits, and use it as the basis for figuring the 
fit of the manufacturer, instead of taking as a basis 
fqurine this profit the price of lumber on board cars 
the mill. 
\When it is remembered that the freight, with inter- 
diate expenses and profits, equals and often exceeds 
price obtained by the manufacturer at the mill the 
rse than fallacy of any such figuring becomes self- 
dent. 
surely such methods should receive the condemnation 
ich they so richly merit, and the enterprise, energy 
i indomitable industry of the American manufacturer 
still accorded the slight protection heretofore given in 
already unequal fight against the advantages, natural 
| artificial, possessed by his ever resourceful and not 
rscrupulous competitors across the border. 
he fact as to our territory, as I have frequently stated 
| firmly believe, is that if the manufacturing business 
e segregated and an exhaustive examination of all 
books of our manufacturers were made, covering the 
t twenty-five or thirty years, the actual profits from 
manufacturing business would fall below 4 percent 
he actual capital invested. 


The Burden of Overtaxation. 

he matter of disparity in taxes between Canada and 
United States has been referred to. We are today 
ing taxes on cutover lands three times as much as 

w paid on the timbered lands fifteen and twenty years 
not only offering no incentive for reforestation, but 

n ing it absolutely impossible. The taking off of the 
t ff on lumber under the existing conditions would, in 
t tirst place, mean the confiscation of millions of dollars 
it ted in specialized plants for utilizing the lower grade 
moterial, which would be no longer marketable and the 
n ufacture of which would necessarily cease. To make 
t experiment, resulting in this confiscation, and find the 
n ike out later, would be of no benefit to the thousands 
wiio would in the meantime have been ruined and fallen 
by the wayside. The taking off of the tariff would not 
deprive us of the revenue, but, owing to the depres- 

s ind demoralization referred to, would tax our country 
to fearful proportions—many times the amount of the 
revenue, which has increased 300 percent in the last eight 


conclusion, Mr. Toastmaster, I would remind you 
tht today the eyes of the world are turned not only upon 
the present as well as the incoming Congress, but the 

administration as well. 

e campaign cry throughout our section was that Mr. 

was the apostle and the republican party the dis- 
| er of prosperity. It is our firm conviction, and it 
! is no prophet or son of a prophet to foresee that if 

ver be placed on the free list Mr. Taft and the repub- 
li party will go down in history as the apostle and 
div enser of demoralization and destruction to the busi- 

interests of our country. 


LABOR’S INTEREST IN THE TARIFF. 
he Toastmaster.—Last, but not least, is labor’s in 
test in the tariff. We have photographs showing com- 
sons of the conditions on both sides of the British 
( mbia line; the groups of Asiatics who are employed 
‘he other side of the line because they work more 
ply; they do not appreciate or demand the high 
st sdard of living which American labor asks, which 
‘respecting American labor must have, and which 
generally it is accorded. 
he rate at which these foreigners are employed 
les them to take more time to perform a given 
ce, Whether in the manufacture or packing of shin- 
or operating their machines in the saw mills, and 
ies to the producer a saving of considerable money 
anufacturing. This is true of common labor par- 
irly; experienced laborers across the border are 
rally from this side, but these require higher wages 
vork among the Asiatics, therefore there is little 
renee in wages paid to skilled labor, but there is a 
ificant difference in favor of the wage rate for 
erican common labor on this side, particularly in 
son and Washington and the adjacent lumber sec- 
Mr. Beckman, of Seattle, is thoroughly familiar 
this subject, and if you will give him your atten- 
he will present it as concisely as possible. 
© ‘Toastmaster—-We must close our program at 10 min- 
of 12. Mr. Beckman will tell us of the menace of 
tic labor on the Pacific coast. 
tor Il. Beckman—Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, gentlemen 
embers of Congress: As the Irishman said, “I see many 
nt faces before me that I would like to shake hands 
* Tam a good deal like the Scandinavian up in North 
‘ia who was caught in a cyclone and carried about 
ity miles. He was let down and was not hurt, and this 
le way he tells about it: “Yentlemen, aye vas up in 
| Dakota and vas caught in cyclone and carried about 
'' uty miles, and vas let down and not hurt a bit, and I 
\ ‘ht it so strange that I tell the preacher about it, and 
ys, ‘Vell, Ole, de Lord vas wid you.’ ‘Vell,’ I said, ‘if 
rd vas wit’ me he was going some.’ [Laughter.] 
w that is my fix. You have heard a good deal of talk 
a ' stumpage, No. 3 common, No. 4 common and a lot of 
t ‘ical terms that you do not understand. One of the 
Monbers of the ways and means committee asked some of 
‘ie people as to what was stumpage—‘Is that the stumps 
that are left after the land is cut?’ Another gentleman 
Wanted to know if you produce No. 3 common why in blazes 
couldn't you produce No. 1 common, and a few other things. 
‘umpage, gentlemen, is simply the timber on the land. 
When a sprout goes up you have limbs there from the ground 
"p snd as other trees and other brush grow up with it 
those limbs are forced out, and you get a clean sapling, and 
So on up to 200 or 300 feet, and the original knots from the 


ground up remain in the tree. As the tree grows it gains in 
circumference—like myself probably—but the knots are in 
the heart yet. When you cut off the slabs from the tree, or 
the log, you get into the sap. The sap is the life of the 
tree, but it rots very quickly ; the heart is the sound part of 
it. When you get into the heart you get into the knots, 
and consequently 75 percent of the tree would be called com- 
mon lumber and 25 percent would represent the upper 
grades; and the tremendous profits that the lumbermen are 
alleged to be making will probably be found in the 25 percent 
and not in the 75 percent. Mr. Thompson testified the other 
day before Mr. Pinchot that he got as much as $3.50 for 
No. 4 boards. Am I right, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Lhompson—tThree dollars. 

Mr. Beckman—aAnd it cost you $12.50 to manufacture it, 
did it not? 

Mr. 'Thompson— Yes. 

Mr. Beckman—There you are. You have a large percent- 
age of your tree on which there is an absolute loss, and you 
have got to make your profit out of that 25 percent. 

Labor and Lumber. 

Now, I have been asked to speak on the question of labor 
and its relation to the question of the removal of the duty 
on lumber. We are very much interested in the labor situa- 
tion on the Pacific coast. Why? We have in the state of 
Washington alone 110,000 men employed, to whom we pay 
$75,000,000 annually in wages, while across the line, in 
British Columbia, they have something like 25,000 men 
employed and of that number probably 50 to 60 percent are 
Hindus, Japanese and Chinese. They pay these orientals in 
British Columbian from 80 cents to $1.25 a day, while our 
average wages will run practically $2.25 a day, running up 
as high as $5 to $10 a day for skilled labor. You have in 
the Pacific coast states 190,000 men employed in the lumber 
business. ‘Tey are practically all white men; I doubt 
whether there is 1 percent of orientals or anything except 
white laborers. These people are very much interested in 
the question of protection. 

The free lumber proposition was an issue in the last cam- 
paign and Mr. Taft was elected, so far as the Pacific coast 
was concerned, on the question of protection of lumber. I 
know that it is the feeling of our people on the Pacific coast 
that if the republican party stands for anything at all it 
stands for protection, and I am sure, and can show you gen- 
tlemen right here, that we want no free trade politics on the 
Pacific coast, and I doubt if free trade is wanted in any 
part of the United States. ‘There are three states on the 
Pacific coast. The legislatures of those states have gone on 
record in favor of the present protective duty on lumber. 
The governors of those states are on record in favor of it; 
also 480 banks, 1,600 business firms and fifty-three commer- 
cial bodies are on record in favor of protection to our in- 
dustry. ‘That is the situation on the entire Pacific coast, 
and | believe that the sentiment of the people on the entire 
Coast is that you do not take the duty off. In common with 
the rest of the country, the lumbermen have a vivid recol- 

lection of the demoralized condition of business in the "9s, 
when lumber was on the free list. 

Following are affidavits from a brief filed with the ways 
and means committee : 

The estimated number of men employed in tie lumber 


and shingie inagustry, number of mills, and annual pay roll 
on the tacific coast, is as follows: 


Number Men 
mills. employed. Annual wages. 
Washington ........... 1,309 110,000 $ 75,000,000 
RE ee 644 34,251 23,975,000 
TPT eee $21 28,610 20,027,000 
EE hil ete iad amie wees eee 247 10,492 5,246,000 
SE, onc cactecssuce 130 7,016 3,508,000 
NE. bank caw hs eae 2,651 190,369 $127,756,000 


On the basis of four persons to the family, no less than 
761,476 persons on the Pacific coast are directly dependent 
on the lumber industry. At a cost of $12 a month for sub- 
sistence, these 761,476 persons contribute to the farmers and 
others annually the sum of $109,652,764 for foodstuffs. The 
farmer who will be benefited in his lifetime to any extent 
whatever by free lumber should study the situation with ref- 
erence to the purchasing power of labor in the event lumber 
is placed on the free list. 

Not only will the lumber industry suffer, but the railroads 
will lose the baul from the Pacitic coast. ‘The railroads 
carry annually 160,000 carloads of lumber and its products 
from Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, and Montana. 
This means the employment of an army of men. 

In fact, so vital is the lumber industry to the Pacific coast 
that all -interests must suffer. George M. Aiien, commis- 
sioner of statistics of the state of Washington, gives the 
valuation of the products of that state for 1906, as follows: 


Value. 

EEOC EEC OORT COLT LCCC TORT TTT $65,000,000 
EE vit. 48 s Seka Aad eased eienneekwckas 17,000,000 
Sa asda i ca Wt ta A tae A a tens 33,087,000 
ES nbn Sk w.9-5, 6 ppg ais Be ee ae Ee ne 7,069,000 
CE bbs 605.0 ohn enol d ee pd eee beep eb s08aeee ° 5,490,000 
CS ee et ee eee ee ee ee 600,000 

EE. ( Kb As wh tae whee Rom eae Ss kee aes ek $128,246,000 


It will be noted that of the total the lumber and shingle 
industry contributed $82,000,000. if this industry is crip- 
pled the entire state will suffer. 


EXHIBIT A, 


Photographs and statements of J. Wayland Clark, F. L. 
Housley, and J. H. Bloedel, with reference to the duty on 
lumber and shingles and the effect its removal would have 
on the lumber industry. 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of Whatcom, 8s: 

ca Wayland Clark, a resident of the city of Bellingham, 
State of Washington, being first duly sworn, do Gepose that 
during twenty years’ residence in the state of Washington 
I have become familiar with sawmilling operations; further, 
that for many years I have practiced the art of photogra- 
phy; that I went to British Columbia in the early part of 
November, 1908, to make a series of photographs designed 
to be used in connection with a large number of photographs 
already secured, all to be converted into lantern slides for 
the purpose of an illustrated public lecture; that I care- 
fully investigated a large number of mills in British Colum- 
bia, and that the accompanying photographs are a true and 
faithful representation of conditions as they existed at that 
time; further, that the wages noted under the different 
photographs are those stated by employers to be the pre- 
vailing wages in both the state of Washington and British 
Columbia. 

[ SBAL. ] (Signed) J. WAYLAND CLARK. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of No- 
vember, A. D. 1908. Harry D. SIMs, 


Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
residing at Bellingham. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of Whatcom, 8s: 

I, Frank L. Housley, a resident of the city of Belling- 
ham, State of Washington, being first duly sworn, do de- 
pose and say as follows: ‘That | am a lumberman of about 
twenty years’ experience, that I have been engaged in log- 
ging enterprises in the state of Washington, also in esti- 
mating timber and kindred lumbering enterprises during 
this period, and am familiar with the operations of mills 
and camps in the state of Washington, Oregon, and British 
Columbia. 

Further, that on the 10th day of November, 1908, I went 
to British Columbia from Bellingham, Wash., for the pur- 
pose of investigating the labor conditions in the milling dis- 
tricts of New Westminster and Vancouver, British Columbia. 
I visited in the city of New Westminster, British Columbia, 
4 saw mills and 3 shingle mills which are a representative 
type of the mills in that city. I visited in the city of Van- 
couver 3 saw mills and 5 shingle mills which are representa- 
tive of all the mills in the latter city. I find that there is 
a great preponderance of oriental labor over white labor, the 
result of my investigation being as follows: 

Royal City Mills, New Westminster, British Columbia.— 
Capacity, from 80,000 to 100,000 feet of lumber a day of 
ten hours. This mill has probably 200 men in its employ. 
I actually counted 54 men in the mill yard, of whom 5 
were white men, 9 were Japanese, 5 were Hindoos and 35 
were Chinese. The wages paid at this mill for the oriental 
labor is frem $1.20 to $1.50 a day for Japanese, 80 cents 
to $1 a day for Hindoos, and 80 cents to $1.10 a day for 
Chinese. 

Small & Bucklin Saw Mill, New Westminster, British 
Columbia.—Capacity, 70,000 feet a day of ten hours; num- 
ber of men employed, from 125 to 130, of whom 10 were 
white and 115 were Japanese and Hindoos. The wages paid 
for Hindoos are from 80 cents to $1.25 a day; Chinese labor 
gets from 80 cents to $1 a day; and Japanese labor gets as 
high as $2.50 a day. I actually counted 28 men on the 
floor of the mill, of whom 5 were whites, 18 Japanese and 5 
Chinese, On the outside of the mill taking the lumber away 
were 10 Japanese, 1 white man and 3 Hindoos. ~ 

Brunett Saw Mills, New Westminster, British Columbia.— 
Capacity, 100,000 to 125,000 feet of lumber a day of ten 
hours. This company employs about 200 men about the 
premises, of whom about one-fourth are white and the bal- 
ance are Japanese and Chinese. No Hindoos are employed 
here. I actually counted on the floor cf this mill 28 men, of 
whom 21 were Japanese and 7 whites. In the yard I count- 
ed 23 men, of whom 21 were Japanese and 2 were white. 
The wages of the Japanese are from $1.25 to $1.50 a day 
and the Chinese from 80 cents to $1.10 a day. 

Fraser River Mills, New Westminster, British Columbia.— 
Capacity, about 300,000 feet a day of ten hours. This com- 
pany has about 375 employees, but I was unable to make an 
accurate count. The foreman, however, told me that there 
were 20 foreigners to 1 white man employed in the plant. 
At this rate there would be, approximately, 20 whites and 
355 Hindoos, Japanese and Chinese. By referring to pic- 
tures Nos. 3 and 5 on pages 1 and 2 of this statement the 
reader will note the number of Hindoos at the pay window. 
I actually counted at work on the floor of this mill 36 men, 
of whom 4 were whites, 24 were Hindoos and 8 were Jap- 
anese. The wages paid at this mill are from 80 cents to $1 
a day for Hindoos and from $1.25 to $1.50 a day for Jap- 
anese and for Chinese, from 80 cents to $1.10 a day. 

I also visited the following straight shingle mills at New 
Westminster, British Columbia. -These mills manufacture 
cedar shingles only, as a rule, and are small, employing from 
10 to 40 men each: 

Royal City Shingle and Saw Mill, New Westminster, Brit- 
ish Columbia.—This mill was not operating its shingle ma- 
chines, of which there were seven in number, but were saw- 
ing up cedar logs. I counted 12 men in their employ, of 
whom 3 were whites, comprising the sawyer, engineer, and 
filer, these 3 being expert laborers; 5 were Chinese and 4 
Japanese. When this mill is running full force they will 
employ a total of 28 men, and their force will consist of 3 
whites, 21 Chinamen and 4 Japanese. This was told me by 
the sawyer of the mill. 

Turner Mill Company, New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia.—Mr. A. S. Hooker informed me that he was formerly 
a resident of Bellingham, Wash.; that he had formerly been 
in the shingle manufacturing business in and about Bel- 
lingham; that labor conditions in British Columbia were 
very much cheaper than on the American side, some 40 miles 
south; that he had contracted the cut of shingles in the 
Turner mill to a boss Chinaman at 19 cents per 1,000 shin- 
gles manufactured complete and delivered in the kilns on 
trucks; that for similar work on the American side from 40 
to 45 cents per 1,000 shingles is paid; that his total cost of 
manufacturing shingles, including all expenses, was not to 
exceed 45 cents, whereas on the American side, on account of 
the higher priced labor, it was from 80 to 85 cents per 1,000 
shingles. Mr. Hooker told me that with the cheap oriental 
labor in the shingle mills in British Columbia, as against 
the high-priced white labor as employed in Bellingham, 
caused him to abandon the shingle mills in Bellingham and 
go to British Cofumbia, as he could better afford to pay the 
duty of 30 cents per 1,000 shingles and manufacture in 
British Columbia with the cheaper labor. 

I next visited the mills in and about Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Among the saw mills the most prominent are 
the following: 

Royal City Mills, False Creek.—The capacity of this mill 
is about 125,000 feet per day of ten hours. They employ 
between 225 and 300 men, approximately seven-eighths of 
whom are orientals and one-eighth whites. I was able to 
count the entire number of employees by actual count of 
the men on the saw mill floor, of whom there were 28. Of 
these, 3 were white men, 1 Chinaman, 1 Hindoo and 23 
Japanese. I also counted 34 men in the mill yard, of whom 
2 were white, 12 Hindoos and 20 Japanese. The wages 
were the same as wages for similar work paid orientals in 
other mills of the same company in New Westminster and 
Vancouver. 

Terminal Mill & Lumber Company, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, is a mill of from 50,000 to 75,000 feet capacity 
in ten hours, showing a total of 27 men on the mill floor. 
I counted 3 Hindoos, 5 Chinamen, 17 Japanese and 2 white 
men. ‘The wages paid at this plant were approximately the 
same as paid at other plants in Vancouver. 

E. H. Heaps & Co. Sawmills, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
has a capacity of about 60,000 feet per day of ten hours. 
About 100 men employed, of whom 12 are whites and the 
balance orientals. 1 persenally counted 33 men in the mill, 
of whom only 4 were white and the balance Japanese and 
llindoos. The wages paid at this plant were approximately 
the same as in other plants in Vancouver. 

Hastings Mill No. 1, being one of a number of mills 
owned by the British Coiumbia Mills, Timber & Trading 
Company, is a mill of about 250,000 feet capacity in ten 
hours. The total number of men approximate 300, of whom 
probably less than 50 are white and 250 orientals, mostly 
Japanese and Chinese. I actually counted 62 men on the 
mill floor, 12 of whom were white men and 50 Chinese. I 
alse counted 40 men in the mill yard, of whom 5 were 
white men and 35 Japanese. The wages paid for Chinese 
are from 80 cents to $1.10 a day, for Japanese from $1 to 
$1.50 per day, and for Hindoos from 80 cents to $1 per day. 

1 visited four straight shingle mills in Vancouver which 
employ from 12 to 40 men each and manufacture cedar 
shingles only. 

The Pacific Coast Shingle Mills have a capacity of about 
240,000 shingles per day of ten hours, when running to 
full capacity. They were running all of their machines 
and employing approximately 40 men. Of these 13 were 
whites and 27 orientals. They were employing Chinese 

+ shingle packers whom they paid 6% cents per thousand 
and Chinese sawyers whom they paid 12 cents per thousand. 

This is called piecework. On the American side they pay 9 
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cents per thousand for packing and 18 and 19 cents per 
thousand for sawing them. 

the MeNair Shingle Mill operates three uprights of a 
capacity of 60,000 shingles per day and employs 12 men. 
This is one of the small mills of which there are some 300 
of a similar type in the state of Washington. They employ, 
all told, 12 men in the mill, of whom 8 are Chinamen, 2 
Japanese and 2 white men. The only reason they employ 
the white men is on account of the necessity for expert 
labor such as saw filing and engineer. The wages of Chi- 
hese sawyers were 11 cents per thousand and Chinese pack- 
ers 6 cents per thousand. Japanese day labor got from 
$1.25 to $2 per day. 

Hastings Mill No. 2.—This is a large shingle mill, oper- 
ating when running to full capacity 27 shingle machines, 
with a total shingle capacity of 590,000 shingles in ten 
hours, of which 17 machines only were running at this time. 
This mill employs proportionately more white labor than 
any of the other shingle mills in British Columbia. I 
counted on the mill floor 15 white men and in the packing 
room 2 white men. I counted 5 Chinamen on the mill floor 
and 17 Chinese packers in the packing room. There were 
also some Hindoos and Japanese. The wages paid the saw- 
yers are 13 cents per thousand shingles and 6 cents for 
packing. 

The Wood & Spicer Shingle Mill, Vancouver, has a ca- 
pacity of about 300,000 shingles in ten hours and operates 
11 shingle machines. ‘There is a total of 38 men employed. 
Twenty-four are Chinese, 2 white men and the balance are 
Japanese and Hindoos. The 2 white men are the filer and 
the engineer, being expert labor. The wages paid at this 
mill are 14 cents for sawing and 61% to 7 cents for packing. 

1 further depose and state that I am familiar with manu- 
facturing conditions on the American side in the state of 
Washington, and especially in, the vicinity of Bellingham ; 
that I have carefully examined the photographs hereto at- 
tached and made a part of this statement, and that they 
are a true and faithful representation of the mills and em- 
ployees employed therein; that, to my knowledge and belief, 
there are no Hindoos or Chinese employed in and about the 
vicinity mentioned, and few, if any, Japanese. Out of the 
5 large saw mills in the city of Bellingham there are em- 
ployed approximately 1,200 men, of whom all are white 
men; that the wages paid in the mills in the state of Wash- 
ington vary from $2 for common labor to $4 for skilled 
labor and from $4 to $10 per day for expert labor, such as 
saw filing. KF. L. Houswry. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of No- 
vember, 1908. 

[Seal.] Harry D. SIMs, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing 

at Bellingham. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of Whatcom, 88.: 

I, J. H. Bloedel, a resident of the city of Bellingham and 
state of Washington, being first duly sworn, do depose and 
say as follows: That | am a lumberman of. about fifteen 
years’ experience in and about the timbers of Puget sound 
and British Columbia; that I am familiar with the situation 
in the state of Washington as regards the manufacture of 
lumber and shingles and also with the general timber and 
lumber manufacturing situation in the province of British 
Columbia, which is situated about 20 miles north of the 
city of Bellingham, state of Washington; that timber lands 
in the state of Washington are held by title in fee simple, 
and that the values of stumpage ar? from $1.50 to $3 per 
1,000 feet, according to location; that for similar eonditions 
in British Columbia, where titles are held by the government 
and timber areas leased to leaseholders, values are 50 cents 
per 1,000 feet stumpage. The stumpage paid by lessees of 
timber limits in British Columbia is based on the scale of 
a socalled “government scaler’ and is payable when the 
timber is cut, the government thereby assuming all hazards 
of the destruction of the timber by fire or other natural 
eauses. In the state of Washington the owner of the timber 
land has to assume and carry this risk. 

The wages paid in the mills in the state of Washington 
approximate $2 per day for common labor and from that to 
$4 per day for skilled labor; the wages paid the orientals 
employed in the mills of British Columbia are approximately 
one-half this rate. I have a record of the average wages 
per day paid some 400 employees of the Larson Lumber 
Company, of which I am the manager and one of the owners, 
which is as follows for the respective years mentioned : 


Average rate per day per man, 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 





and that the disparity in wages between the state of Wash- 
ington and British Columbia is protected and accomplished 
by the duty on lumber and shingles, and can only be main- 
tained by the retention of said duty; that the moment this 
protective duty is either reduced or entirely removed the 
condition of the laboring men in the American mills must 
become that of the foreign laborers in British Columbia or 
the cessation of the lumbering enterprises in the state of 
Washington and the removal of the plants to British Colum- 
bia, where the cheaper lalor can be employed and the 
cheaper stumpage secured. 

That I am familiar in a general way with what is called 
the mountain districts of British Columbia, lying between 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, and the Crows Nest Vass; 
that there is a large lumber producing district which lies 
some 500 miles nearer the prairie states than the coast, 
with a consequently lower freighi rate. The removal of the 
tariff on lumber is likely to flood the prairie states with the 
lumber from this section, produced by cheaper oriental labor, 
to the detriment of the American manufacturer, located in 
the states of Idaho and eastern Montana and the Pacific 
coast of the state of Washington. 

That there is a coast line bordering on salt water of many 
thousands of miles, all of which is safe inland waters for 
the handling and towing of logs, and all of which is a 
timber producing section as yet entirely virgin and undis- 
turbed; that the only protection afforded the manufacturer 
in the states ot Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho and 
Montana, as against this vast quantity of cheap timber, is 
the duty of $2 per 1,000 feet on lumber and 380 cents per 
1,000 on shingles. J. H. BUOEDEL. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of No- 
vember, 1908. 

[Seal.] HArrY D. SIMs, 

A Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, Resid- 
ing in the City of Bellingham. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the following 
statement of the arrivals of orientals at the Canadian ports 
of Victoria and Vancouver, British Columbia, during the ten 
months ending October 31, 1907, by W. L. MacKenzie, com- 
missioner, to the governor general in council, and on file at 
the interior department at Ottawa: 





Number. 

ee Ea CeO Te Sea ee eee eet 8,125 
MINI, area ca'ung: bila h,. 6 detach Snare at-6,9).ar4: 678 by BIR bey rk he 1,266 
RR xe rt eth as aia acy pore and eiaue wie Ol paaeOlane wichn eaters 2,047 
BN race arora us wicslclene rena tm 2 a eihials wie ath arava eae hi -- 11,438 


In this connection Commissioner Mackenzie says: 

“Assuming, however, that 7,500 was the total Japanese 
population at the beginning of the year, it is not a matter 
of surprise that with the arrival at their shores of 8,125 
Japanese in the ten months following the people of British 
Columbia, and more especially the residents of Vancouver, 
should have experienced some concern, and that as vessel 
after vessel landed an increasing number, until in fewer 
months than it had taken years to bring the Japanese popu- 
lation of British Columbia to what it was, this total was 
exceeded by new arrivals, that consternation should have 








been felt in many quarters. If anything more were needed 
to occasion unrest, it was to be found in the simultaneous 
arrival from the orient of Hindus by the hundreds and 
Chinese in larger numbers than those of immediately pre- 
ceding years. It was an alarm at numbers, and the cry of 
a white Canada was raised.” 

The Canadian government does not place a head tax on 
Japanese, and the Hindus are British subjects. 

* Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

The Toastmaster—Gentlemen, before concluding I desire 
to read a telegram from Congressman Pujo, of Louisiana, to 
Mr. Wheeler : 

“[llness in my family detains me here. I regret I can 
not attend the dinner you are giving the visiting lumbermen ; 
but you can say to them for me that I am opposed to plac- 
ing lumber on the free list.” 





A MARVEL IN TOWN GROWTH. 

Spirit Lake, Wash., is called the wonder town of the 
century. What less than six months ago was a location 
noted for its scenic beauties in forest clad hills and 
valleys, has today a community of 1,100 men, women 
and children and will, it is believed, have 2,500 in May. 
It was incorporated a month ago with these officers: 
Chairman of the board, W. T. Hireen; clerk of the vil- 
lage, George E. Judson; treasurer, A. B. Jacoby; at- 
torney, Charles L. Heitman. It has a ‘‘booster’’ club 
headed by H. H. Davenport, president, and H. R. 
Shanker, secretary. It has in operation an excellent 
waterworks plant, sewer and electric light systems, 
graded streets and cement sidewalks; also a $25,000 
station and general office building of the Idaho & Wash- 
ington Northern railway, a $20,000 brick building owned 
by the Bank of Spirit Lake, a $10,000 hospital, one 
hotel completed and three others under construction and 
stores of all kinds. There are already 200 houses and 
cottages and more pretentious residences are going up 
on all sides. Parks are also under construction. The 
town has a school and several churches are organizing 
congregations and Sunday schools. 

The founding of the town is the result of the con- 
struction of the Idaho & Washington Northern rail- 
road, the selection of that point on Spirit lake as the 
site on which to build the Panhandle Lumber Com- 
pany’s $500,000 saw mill, now in course of comple- 
tion, and for locating the headquarters of the railroad 
and its shops. The town proper is situated on a plateau 
covering an area of fifty square miles. Its elevation is 
nearly 2,500 feet above sea level, or about 500 feet 
higher than Spokane. 

Most of the plants will be in operation before May 1. 
The Idaho & Washington Northern railroad now has 
250 men employed in Spirit Lake grading for railroad 
yards which will have six square miles of tracks, and 
leveling the ground on which will be erected railway 
machine shops and a 6-stall roundhouse at a cost of 
$100,000. The company will also build an electrically 
operated gravity coal wharf and bunkers at an expense 
of $10,000, storehouses and other buildings. 

The largest industrial plant now installed is the Pan- 
handle Lumber Company’s saw mill. It will be one of 
the most finely equipped mills in the country and will 
have a capacity of 125,000 feet a day. It is located on 
the shore of Spirit lake, upon which the logs will be 
floated to the chutes, in which they will be conveyed to 
the saws. The main building has a ground area of 
54x192 feet and connecting it is a sorting shed 36x34 
feet in floor dimensions. The lath mill is 32x96 feet. 
the planing mill 130x134 feet and the dry shed 230x250 
feet. The boiler and engine houses are being built of 
brick. The boiler room, 55x124 feet, will contain twelve 
boilers, each eighteen feet in length and six feet in 
diameter. The engine room is 44x96 feet. It will con- 
tain the 700-horsepower engine which will drive the 
machinery of the mill and the dynamos for generating 
electricity for running the planing mill, each machine 
in which will be operated by its own motor. 

The saw mill machinery includes two double cut band 
saws and the auxiliary appliances of the most modern 
type necessary for a plant of its size. The mill will 
begin sawing early in May and will employ 250 oper- 
atives. When completed it will represent an outlay of 
$300,000. The electric plant will also furnish the cur- 
rent for lighting the mills and shops, the town and for 
the motive power of the railroad shops and other pur- 
poses. To insure a supply of fuel for the boilers when 
the planing mill is not in operation a brick building, 
to serve as a shaving storage, is being built. It is 
50x100 feet and thirty feet high. 

While the railroad, which represents an expenditure 
of a little more than $40,000 a mile, was primarily built 
to afford means of transportation in the development of 
the lumber resources of the Spirit lake district, repre- 
sented by 15,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber, 
it was constructed by methods calculated to insure the 
greatest permanency and with the view of operating it 
as a first class railroad now and when the territory is 
all logged off. The country through which it passes is 
so fertile that the land will be worth much more with 
the trees removed than it is with its stanuing forest 
wealth. Construction was started last April and the 
main line between Grand Junction, Ida., and Newport, 
Wash., was in operation for freight traffic November 23. 
To accomplish this feat a force of 1,600 men was em- 
ployed last summer and until late in the fall. 





INCORPORATION TO PROTECT THE FOREST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 16.— For the purpose of aid 
ing the state in its struggle to protect the forests, a 
corporation is being formed by leading lumbermen, 
with headquarters to be at Wausau. The committee 
of ten appointed at the recent hemlock and hardwood 
manufacturers’ conventions at Milwaukee met at Eau 
Claire last week and is now proceeding in the work 
of organizing the corporation. The capital stock will’ 
be $50,000 and it is proposed to make each share of 
stock represent 10,000 acres of land or timber and it 


has been decided that no subscription will be received 
of any owner of less than 1,000 acres of land. It is 
intended to make public all of the doings of the cor 
poration and to seek the respect and confidence of thi 
people of the state, while the public will be given th 
benefit of the practical knowledge and experience of thy 
lumbermen. The purposes of the organization are wel! 
explained in the following articles of incorporation: 

‘To conserve and protect the forest and woodlands in th 
counties of Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Chippewa 
Clark, Douglas, Dunn, Florence, Forest, Iron, Langlade, Lin 
coln, Marathon, Marinette, Oconto, Oneida, Volk, Prix 
Rusk, Sawyer, Shawano, Taylor, Vilas and Washburn, ji 
the state of Wisconsin, and to that end assist the Board « 
Forestry of Wisconsin in securing the services of compete: 
and faithful fire wardens, and other appointees of sa 
board; to promote a more neighborly and friendiy feelin 
between the owners of said lands and the settlers or dwe! 
ers and owners of purely agricultural lands in said countic 
to see that such lands are taxed reasonably by the loca 
authorities and that the taxes collected thereon are e 
pended in a legal, fair and equitable manner; to furni 
facts and statistics of which it may be the custodian, | 
the forestry board and to the legislature, or any duly a 
pointed committee thereof, such information to be used 
formulating just and reasonable laws affecting such lands 


The incorporators will be: W. H. Mylrea, Wausau 
A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh; J. T. Barber, Eau Claire. It 
coneeded that J. T. Barber, of Eau Claire, will | 
president. 


DEMURRAGE SUIT DECIDED IN FAVOR OF 
RAILROAD. 


The case of the American Creosoting Work 
Limited, of New Orleans, filed with the Interstat 
Commeree Commission January 16, against the Illinoi 
Central Railroad Company, et al., was decided Fe} 
ruary 1 adversely to the shipper. The America 
Creosoting Works made request on the southe: 
Pacific lines for 200 empty flat cars to be deliver 
at the rate of four a day. These cars could be d 
livered to the complainant only by and through t! 
service of the Illinois Central railroad, The complai: 
ant charges that the cars were not delivered as rr 
quested and that on some days as many as sixte: 
cars were delivered and then for several days non 
would be received. In the complainant’s petition it 
is not shown that objections were made to receivir 
cars when tendered ip excess of four a day. Several! 
instances were cited where as high as nine cars were 
delivered on one day and were loaded within the fre: 
time prescribed in the Car Service association rules 
and under those rules lawfully published and _ filed 
Demurrage accrued on certain cars to the extent ot 
$263, of which $49 was paid. The Demurrage and 
Storage Bureau called upon the complainant for pay 
ment of the balance of the demurrage charges, $214, 
and thereupon this complaint was filed. Of eight) 
two cars shown in the complainant's itemized stat: 
ment only twenty-eight were received without demu 
rage. 

The commission holds that it is the duty of the 
carrier to accommodate the needs and necessities of 
its shippers as near as possible without discriminating 
against other shippers. The demurrage charges were 
assessed in accordance with lawfully published tariffs 
and upon the whole record the commission was unable 
to find that these charges were in this case unreason 
able or unjust and the complainant was, therefore, 
dismissed. 








TEXAS RAILROAD COMMISSION RULING. 


Austin, TEX., Feb. 13.—The state railroad commission 
has issued an order relating to changing the destina 
tion of a carload shipment in transit, which is cons: 
ered of importance to lumber manufacturers and deale! 
The order becomes effective Mareh 5 and = reads as 
follows: si 


Destination of any carload shipment originating at a 
point in Texas may be changed in transit or at points in 
Texas, at a charge of $1 per car for such priviiege, when 
the substituted destination is a point in Texas In the di 
rection of the original movement; provided, the conte: 
of the car have not been disturbed (further than tnspected) 
or removed at first destination, and that the request tol 
change is made in writing, to the agent at first destination, 
while car is in transit or before demurrage accrues at first 
destination. When change of destination invotves a back 
haul or indirect) service, an additional charge of one-half 
cent per ton per mile, with a minimum of $5 a car, will 
made for all extra or additional service performed. If tlie 
rate to substituted destination is higher than that to o 
inal destination such higher rate, plus extra service chat 
if any, will apply. When substituted destination takes 4 
less rate than that to original destination, and tie order |! 
destination change is received by the carrier before the slip 
ment arrives at or moves beyond such substituted destiis 
tion, such lower rate, plus extra service charge if any, s! 
apply. Only one change of destination as provided for 
this rule is authorized, and this rule does not authorize | 
observance of orders from shippers or consignees for sto) 
ping and holding shipments for further instructions or 
ders, but only such orders as specify the substituted de 
nation. 





NEW WISCONSIN CONCERN BUYS RIGHT 
OF WAY. 

The Mellen Lumber Company, recently organized, \ h 
headquarters at Mellen, Wis., has bought the right 0! 
way of the railway formerly operated by the Min al 
Lake Lumber Company, which runs between Mineral 
Lake and a point on the Central, a short distance from 
Mellen. Contracts have been let for the eutting of 
ties, and operations will begin at once on the building 
of a log road over the right of way into the Mellen 
company’s timber. About 5,000 acres of timber land 
was also bought adjacent to the right of way. 
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INETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS RETAILERS. 


Code of Ethics Promulgated by the American Lumber Trades Congress Considered and Amendments 


Recommended — Catalog 





Houses Receive Attention — Illinois Association Has Enjoyed 


Numerical Growth and Financial Prosperity During the Fiscal Year Just Ended. 


With an attendance that thronged all the corridors 
» the Sherman house in Chicago the nineteenth an 
nual convention of the Illi 
nois Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation, and incidentally 
the fourth annual conven 
tion of the Illinois Masons’ 
Supply Association, open 
ed at that hostelry Wednes- 
day morning, February 17. 
The visitors came from 
every section of the state, 
from the east and the 
towns along the western 
border, and also from the 
remotest village down in 
‘*Egypt.’’ The program 
outlined for the two days 
of the retail lumbermen’s 
meeting included the con 
sideration of the code of 
ethies, business methods, 
the value of local associa 
tions, the mail order ques- 
tion and the mechanics’ 
lien law. A very large 
number of the important 
wholesale lumber and sash 
and door houses and lum 
ber manufacturing = con 
cerns were represented. 
filled to its capacity when 
Stevens, of LaSalle, called the first 





fhe auditorium was 
President W. FP. 
session to order at 10:30 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


Douglas Malloch, the lumberman poet’’ of the AMERICAN 
Li MBERMAN, delivered the address of welcome in the 
form of a poem written for the occasion: 
nee more we gather from the scattered yards 
Of Illinois in annual convention, 
lo swap new stories and new business cards 
And lay aside all trouble and contention, 
lo use, as well, those ounces of prevention 
that, we are told by old and honored bards 
Like Shakespeare, Holcomb, others | might mention, 
eat pounds of physic given afterwards 


you have questions preying on your mind, 

If you have problems, now's the time to air them ; 
We all have troubles of a common kind 

Remember there are others here to square them 

And, if together we shall meet and bear them, 

have no doubt we'll ultimately find 

hese little sorrows, even while we share them, 
jur hearts together will more closely bind, 


his is the purpose of our coming here, 
This is the purpose of association 

> each misunderstanding render clear 
With honest word and kindly arbitration. 
But if, in spite of friendly demonstration, 
me fellow walks around upon his ear, 
We'll gently kick him off the reservation 
nd pray that he'll return another year 


\nd there’s another purpose to discern, 
the kernel of the nut if you but shell it; 
v wisdom on one subject much we yearn 
\ lumber profit, how we may compel it. 
Now, if you know a better way to sell it, 
bring us surer and more prompt return, 
Then get up on your two hind legs and tell it 
rv ev'ry one of us is here to learn. 


\nd, now, not only welcome I would say, 
Not only welcome to our pleasant city, 
‘ut some degree of tribute | would pay 
In these, the limping stanzas of my ditty, 
lo all you fellows great and good and gritty 
\ho gather in the Sherman house today 
And with your oratory wise and witty 
felp old Chicago pass the time away. 


ut most of all the fame I'd celebrate 

Of one good soul both sensible and merry, 
one good soul who travels ‘round the state 
And makes a friend of ev ry adversary. 

Ile helps old foes the battle ax to bury, 

ie helps new friends their vows to consecrate. 

You know, of course, | mean our secretary, 

» dad of ev'ry movement good and great 





do not know how old this man may be, 
llow many hundred years he’s lived among us. 
but remember songs of harmony 
his honest heart in darkest days has sung us. 
No matter what misfortune fate has flung us 
\ helping hand reached out to you and me; 
No poacher bad or scalper ever stung us 
‘ith “ITonest George,” the watchdog, there to see. 


» all of you here's welcome loud and strong, 

lo all of you here's welcome good and willing. 
Ye hope your lives will be one grand sweet song 

And ev'ry cent you spend bring back a shilling. 

The drifted snow from heaven may be spilling 
nd out of doors the weather may be wrong, 

ut we inside your moments would be filling 
ith peace and joy and gladness all day long. 


President Steven’s Address. 
resident Stevens presented an unusually able ad- 
lress, as follows: 


We have met together here once more in our annual 
crence, coming trom all parts of our great state, in 
r that we may take stock of ourselves, and endeavor 
4S intelligently as we may to consider faithfully and well 
the questions that are of interest and concern to us all. 

p a class of business people we have had, in common 
With all other commercial interests during the last year. 
our own troubles; some of them real and vexatious 
enough, others slight and hardly worth mentioning, while 


co 


ore 





a large number of them which we anticipated have never 
happened.- Fortunately for us all the problem of trouble 
is not a new one to any of us. We have in the past, 
we do now and we always shall find that trouble is ‘on 
the job’ all the time, and the only intelligent manner of 
dealing with it is to organize a trouble department and 
attend to all matters coming under that head as sys- 
tematically and exhaustively as we would to matters 
coming up in the. credit department, for instance. 
Trouble squarely faced is half cured. 

We all have had our different measures of success the 
last year, some thirty, some sixty and some a hundred- 
fold; but to all some. 

As an organization we have continued to grow in in- 
fluence and members. Our work has been effective and 
of great value. Perhaps no single year in our history has 
seen such permanent and effective results obtained as in 
the last year; principally because of the cumulative effect 
of the wise policies adopted by this association in the 
past, and adhered to and promulgated by its present 
officers and board of directors. The men who organized 
und made the early history of this association were wise 
in their day and generation, and builded better than they 
knew; and we are today profiting because of their labor. 


The Lumber Trades Congress. 


The last year has been marked in a very unusual degree 
by the occurrence of one of the most important events 
in the history of the lumber trade. I refer to the organi- 
zation of the American Lumber Trades Congress in 
Minneapolis in June, 1908, with which you are all fami- 
liar; and from which organization has been promulgated 
the proposed code of ethics which will come up for con- 
sideration and action on the floor of this convention. 1 
bespeak for this subject, when it shall be introduced, 
your most painstaking and intelligent consideration and 
ultimate support. That it is a well advised and timely 
effort in the right direction is proven by the support 
which has been given to it by all branches of the lumber 
trade; and, while it is not claimed by any to fully meet 
the views of all, yet dealing as it does with such widely 
divergent interests, and having been formulated after 
exhaustive conference by the representatives of all the 
varied interests concerned, it is a question whether its 
present provisions can be very materially strengthened by 
changes suggested by only one branch of the trade which 
we represent. 

There is no desire to restrict a free discussion of the 
question, but it should be borne in mind that a great 
many concessions have already been made by all parties 
affected by this proposed code, and that it is much 
easier to suggest changes than it is to get them incor- 
porated into the document, on the full consent of all 
interests concerned. So let us be reasonable and just in 
our consideration of this subject, and be content to con- 
cede an occasional difference in the interest of harmony. 
and a trial of the code in some such form as now pro- 
posed; when if same is found deficient it will be much 
easier to remedy it in a practical manner, knowing what 
is needed, than it is now to theorize and speculate as to 
what may be the matter with it. 


Wisdom of Union. 


The wisdom of uniting the Illinois Masons’. Supply 
Association with the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has been proven during the last year, as will be shown 
by the report of Secretary Hotchkiss. The combined in- 
fluence of the two associations has been mutually helpful, 
besides commanding a more wholesome respect from our 

sale and manufacturing friends. 

The membership in the Illinois Masons’ Supply Asso- 
ciation should be quadrupled during the next year, as 
every dealer in the state is today receiving actual, tang- 
ible results because of the present membership of the 187; 
so what might they not expect if the entire list of 
dealers in the state would become affiliated? They might 
have practically anything in reason they desired. 

I am extremely anxious that the sessions of this con- 
vention shall be to a marked degree participated in by 
its members. In the last two months there have been 
fifteen or twenty lumbermen’'s conventions held in various 
parts of the country. There have been valuable and 
voluminous papers written for and read to these con- 
ventions, and all this has been good. I am not under- 
estimating the real value and help we all get trom these 
papers. ‘hey are prepared at the expense of much time 
and thought, by men especially qualified to speak with 
authority, and are extremely valuable as part of our 
association work, and have their legitimate place on all 
programs. But 1 fear we are getting away from an 
equally valuable feature of association work and one 
which should not be allowed to fall into disuse. I refer 
to the absence of informal discussion on the part of the 
rank and file of the membership upon various subjects of 
general interest to all. 1 trust we may have many such 
during the sessions of this convention. We have an 
elastic program, and if we have not we will make it 
elastic. I trust any member will feel at perfect liberty 
to “start something” at any time. 

If any member has come up to this meeting with any 
question in his mind that he would like to ask, or have 
discussed, or if he has any suggestions or criticisms as 
to the general work of the association throughout the 
state, we shall be more than glad to hear from him, as 
it is just such discussions we want, and will find time 
and place for. 

I know from my talk and correspondence with brother 
dealers throughout the state that a great many questions 
widely divergent are in yeur minds, and that no set 
program can be made to cover them all, and so I invite 
you, here and now, to propose and answer these ques- 
tions. This is your convention! We are here spending 
your money and we want you to get all there is coming 
to you out of it, and the way to do that is to warm up 
to the work. 

I have esteemed it a great honor to stand as your 
executive officer for the last year, for I realize that in so 
doing I have been in service to as fine a body of high 
grade men of commerce as have ever found a place in 
our great commonwealth, and it is no small distinction 
to be called to preside over their deliberations. I bespeak 
for my successor in office the same courteous considera- 
tion and support which you have accorded to me. There 
are many subjects with which the president's annual 
report might rightfully deal, but I refrain from mention- 
ing more, in the firm belief that the time can be much 
more profitably employed by turning to the real work 
of the convention. 

In closing I wish to return my personal thanks for the 
hearty codperation and support tendered me by the board 
of directors of this association, to Vice President Pad- 
dock for counsel and advice, freely and faithfully given, 
and to our worthy, efficient and hard worked secretary, 
George W. Hotchkiss, for timely, constant service in 
season and out. 











The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary George W. Hotchkiss, of Evanston; then 
presented his annual report as secretary. It was an 
exhaustive treatment ot the subjects now interesting 
retail lumbermen not only in Illinois but throughout 
the country. Mr. Hotchkiss said: 


In presenting this, the nineteenth annual report of your 
secretary (which is properly the thirtieth from tne origi- 
nal organization, reorganized in 1890), I can assure you 
not only of the prosperity of the association as regards 
membership and finance, but of a constantly increasing 
influence in its endeavor to inculcate those ethical prin- 
ciples which are not only to the advantage of its mem- 
bers, but as well promotive of the true interests of the 
wholesaler and manufacturer, and the establishing of 
a and harmony in all branches of the lumber 
trade. 

Immediately on the adjournment of the eighteenth an- 
nual convention, in company with Director N. H. Holden, 
I attended the annual meeting of the Western Retail 
t.umber Dealers’ Association at Tacoma, Wash., at which 
we met a large delegation of the officers and accredited 
delegates of our sister associations and a considerabie 
number of the manufacturers and wholesalers of the 
Coast, all of wnom seemed imbued with a feeling that a 
better understanding and more harmonious relations be- 
tween the different elements of the trade was highiy de- 
sirable in the abatement of evils and the establishment.of 
ethical rules to that end. 

This led to the calling of a lumber congress at Minne- 
apolis in June, in whicn fifteen retail organizations, in- 
cluding our own, were represented, together with one or 
more representatives trom each and every branch of the 
manutacturing interest. The results of that congress 
will be laid before you today in the code of ethics which 
was at that time tentatively promulgated and given gen- 
eral circulation during the summer and fall of 1908, and 
with some minor recommendations of change has been 
ratified by all the associations which have held their 
annual meetings up to the present time. It is my belief 
that the adoption of that code, with perhaps some slight 
changes which may appear needful to our members, will 
be promotive of the best interests of all Who are engaged 
in the lumber trade, when suggested changes shall have 
been considered by a second congress, which it is pro- 
posed to hold at an early date, and to which this associa- 
tion is invited to send two or more delegates and to 
signify at this time its preference as to time and place 
ot hoiding such congress. 


The Code of Ethics. 

It is inevitable that differences of opinion should be 
found among the 75,000 or more manulacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers who are affected by the adoption of 
a recognized code of ethics, and it is manifest that in 
order to make such a code there must be concessions on 
both sides. The difficulties and differences which call for 
such an authorized code may not be apparent or realized 
by the individual dealer, but when concentrated in the 
vust number of cases which are constantly presented to 
the association secretary, the need of some established 
basic or foundation priaciples becomes an urgent neces- 
sity. 

After proper discussion I trust the subject will be rele- 
gated to a special committee to recommend such action 
by this association as may be deemed advisable to carry 
out the intended purpose. As I hope to be permitted to 
take part in the aiscussion on the floor, I will upon this 
topic simply add that the action of the congress at Minne- 
apolis was but tentative and for the purpose of starting 
thought and action, while that which it is proposed to call 
at an early date is expected to consider such changes as 
may be suggested by the various associations in the en- 
deavor to promulgate a fixed standard of ethics for the 
guidance ot the trade at large. 

Our relations with the wholesalers have during the last 
year become much more amicable than ever in the past. 
Fewer complaints of unethical shipments have been re- 
ceived and in general, and, as I believe, largely tnrough 
the silent influence of the proposed code of ethics, a 
more harmonious feeling has developed between the 
wholesale shipper and the retail dealer, and in the cases 
to which my attention has been called I have to record 
but one or two in which the shipper assumed an antago- 
nistic attitude. 

Mail Order Dealings. 

Much difficulty has been experienced through the ship- 
ments made to certain mail order houses by parties who 
in nearly every case investigated have declared ignorance 
of the character of the dealings of those to whom they 
shipped. It has been necessury in several cases only to 
send copies of advertisements issued by these concerns 
to shippers" who were classed as being hard up and com- 
pelled to sacrifice their stock, which could therefore be 
sold (in the advertisement only) at 50 percent below 
dealers’ prices, to convince them of the suicidal policy 
of providing the ammunition wherewith the retailer was 
to be eliminated and the best customers of the manufac- 
turer driven from the market. As evidence of the lying 
character of some of these advertisements I have only 
to add that in several instances coming to my notice 
the estimate on bills figured by retailers in competition 
with these fraudulent concerns has shown an ability on 
the part of the retailer to fully meet the competition on 
the same basis of grades. 

Our relations with the northern and southern manu- 
facturers have on the whole been fully satisfactory, while 
those with dealers on the Pacific coast have been much 
closer and more harmonious than ever before, and if the 
effort to establish a code of ethics had borne, or should 
bear, no other fruit its effects in bringing about a better 
understanding and closer relationship with Coast dealers 
has already fully justified the effort and expense in- 
curred. 

Through an understanding with the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association I have examined and passed judg- 
ment upon a number of lumber and shingle shipments, 
which in each case have been adjusted to the apparent 
satisfaction of all parties. In the handling of these cases 
1 have discovered what I think is the cause of a large 
proportion, if not the foundation of all the differences 
which have given rise in the past to friction and litiga- 
tion, and this also I hope to be permitted to discuss upon 
the floor during our present convention. 





Conservative and Successful. 


We have been confronted during the last two years 
with a fear on the part of the business world of what 
effect the socalled Sherman law of the United States 
might have upon association work, either state or local, 
and this law led to a conservatism of action which has 
led many to feel that the influence of our association was 
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of too negative a character to be of value to its mem- 
bers. But time and caution’ have brought us to a point 
where we may boldly assert that acting wholly within 
the spirit of the law and avoiding drastic practices, which 
were formerly considered essential, our association work 
is acvemnpiiabien fully better results than at any time in 
its history. While pursuing this policy we have the 
assurance of the highest legal authority that we are in- 
fringing no law and not in any wise laying ourselves open 
.to legal proceedings. We may hold our meetings, both 
state and local, and may pursue our fixed policy of con- 
ciliation and friendly persuasion without fear so long as 
we adhere strictly to the policy under which we are now 
working with great success and benefit to not alone our 
direct membership, but as well to every dealer in the 
state. It is a mystery to me how any intelligent and 
thinking retail lumber dealer in this state should hesitate 
or refuse to contribute the small sum of $7 a year in 
support of an association which stands as a bulwark be- 
tween himself and the forces which ‘would inevitably 
drive him out of business but for its influence in his 
behalf. boldly assert from my intimate knowledge of 
een ditions that no retail lumber dealer in this state could 
afiord to let this association go out of business if the 
annual membership fee were $100 a year in place of the 
beggarly sum of $7, which limits its efforts to a most 
rigid economy of finance. 

The reported active membership of a year ago was 571, 
and notwithstanding some heavy losses through business 
changes these have been overcome so as to leave us a 
net increase of eleven members, our present active list 
numbering 582, with an advertising list of 100. To this 
latter I- would call your attention. While not members 
of this association, because of a possible construction of 
the Sherman law, they are recognized as parties who 
respect and uphold the principles and ethics of the trade 
and are thereby considered as worthy of your friendship 
and support. “He that would have friends should show 
himself friendly.’’ We have no combination or under- 
standing with any of these advertisers compelling our 
n'2mbers to patronize one or another of them, but so far 
a: we find them to be consistent friends of association 
r' ‘neiples are they not worthy of our kindest considera- 
ti n? 

Masons’ Supply Association. 

At the last annual meeting it was thought wise to con- 
solidate the Masons’ Supply Association with the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association under one directorate, while 
keeping the affairs of each separate. Under this consoli- 
dation the expenses of the Masons’ Supply Association 
have been reduced to a minimum, eliminating salaries, 
rent and other expenses, so that with an income for the 
year of $1,072.50 debts have been paid to the extent of 
$1,250, in addition to necessary expense of postage, print- 
ing and minor office expenses, leaving a present indebt- 
edness to the = of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of $327.15 and a note outstanding of $50, or a 
total of $377. 45 This has, of course, entailed a large 
amount of extra work on the secretary without increased 
salary to him and with addition to salary account of but 
$10 a month to his assistant. Being now out of debt 
except to the Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Masons’ 
Supply Association should be able during the coming 
year to pay a reasonable share of the increased expenses 
of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, as well as a 
reasonable compensation for the greatly increased labors 
of the secretary and his assistant. 

The present membership of the Masons’ Supply Asso- 
ciation is 187, according to the records. This association 
is rapidly evidencing its right to the support of all deal- 
ers in masons’ supplies and the addition of twenty new 
names since January 1 is evidence of a growing interest 
in its work. The value of the association is evidenced 
in the growing friendly understanding which has been 
created with the manufacturers and jobbers in cement 
and other building materials, who not understanding the 
purposes and objects of the association were at first in- 
clined to resent its endeavors, as they thought, to control 
and hamper their trade. Gradually comprehending that 
our objects are not to the hampering, but rather to the 
stability of their business, a much better feeling now 
exists and my correspondence with the manufacturers 
and jobbers is of a far more satisfactory character. 
When the principle is fully appreciated and adopted by 
the retailer that his true interest lies in obtaining for his 
customer just what that customer wants, instead of com- 
pelling him to accept that which the dealer happens to 
keep in stock, the wholesaler, while advertising his par- 
ticular brand, will recognize the friendly attitude of the 
retailer and make his sales through him. The merchant 
who educates his trade to call on him when they want 
a penny whistle or an automobile, and will supply him 
with any cement or other material in favor of which he 
is prejudiced, if it is to be obtained, will find a growing 
friendliness on the part of those who might not other- 
wise feel under any obligation to protect him. 

My work during the last year has been along this line 
of education, and I am highly pleased with the results 
obtained. I do not today know of a wholesaler or manu- 
facturer of building products who will not or does not 
give courteous and friendly replies to my communica- 
tions. 

There are many other subjects upon which it would be 
proper for me to dilate, but which will develop during 
the convention, and I refrain from adding to this already 
lengthy report except to express my hearty thanks to 
President Stevens and Vice President Paddock, together 
with the directors and members, for their consideration 
and helpfulness during a year which has been very exact- 
ing upon me in the fulfilment of my duties as secretary. 


Mr. Hotchkiss presented also his report as treas- 
urer for the fiscal year of the association: just ended. 
It was as follows: 

As treasurer of the associations I beg to report that 


I have received during the year to anuary 31, 1909, from 
all sources, as follows: 


On hand balance as per last report............. --$ 820.34 
From membership dues and other sources........ 5,303.35 
$6,123.69 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
As per itemised statement to auditors............ $5,977.54 
Balance in bank January 31........s.ccccscccccee 146.15 


$6,123.69 
The report of Treasurer Hotchkiss was referred to 
the auditing committee. 


Address by M. B. Nelson. 


The question of the code of ethics adopted by the 
American Lumber Trades Congress at Minneapolis 
last June was then formally presented to the conven- 
tion by M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, one of the 
committee of thirteen who participated in the formula- 
tion of that document. In his address Mr. Nelson said: 


The move to establish a .code of ethics between the 
different branches of the lumber industry is, so far as I 
know, the first of its kind ever attempted. Laws and 
rules have been made by different trade associations, but 
up to this time little effort has ever been made to cement 
the different branches in any industry; but the laws and 
rules so adopted have been respected to an equal or 
greater extent than our state and national laws are re- 
garded by the people in general. The maximum penalty 
in all cases is expulsion from the association; no other 
penalty is considered more severe. 


* is the same. 





The retailer has found it to his interest to codperate 
with his competitors—for, after all, their interests are the 
same. And the manufacturer has found it to his advan- 
tage to codperate with his competitor. Therefore, is it 
not fair to presume that all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness will find it to their advantage to coéperate with 
each other? : 

Human nature in all branches of the lumber business 
If one branch of the industry wants assist- 
ance from the other the most practicable way to render 
such assistance is to meet on common ground, agree upon 
a law that is fair to all branches and help each other to 
enforce that law. 

Up until the last year no organization of any kind has 
been attempted to have those interested in the different 
branches of the lumber business meet on common ground 
and discuss some of the points that have been the cause 
of a great deal of annoyance in the conducting of our 
business. June 19 and 20, 1908, about 125 delegates, repre- 
senting thirty manufacturing, wholesale and retail lumber 
associations in the United States, comprising a total mem- 
bership of something over 11,000, met and discussed and 
framed a code of ethics which was adopted unanimously 
(one dissenting vote) and has been placed before every 
association in the United States that has held a meeting 
since that date. All of the associations having approved 
of the plan, some passing the code in its entirety, others 
with but slight alteration; and practically all have ap- 
pointed committees inv ested with the power to frame a 
code of by-laws or rules, which all of their members have 
agreed to abide by 

In making the me of our country we elect law makers. 
They meet together and make our laws. There was prob- 
ably no law ever passed that would please all of the 
people. What we are trying to do in the lumber business 
is to make our own laws. Let every association send to 
the next Lumber Trades Congress a representative to 
make a law which they believe will be fair to all; and, 
no matter what our individual opinion may be after the 
committee has passed upon the same, let us live up to 
it; for, remember, in framing a law of this kind it is 
necessary to give "and take. If the code is adopted and 
all members live up to it as a law governing their trans- 
actions it will do much to dispense with the loss and 
controversies that arise between buyer and seller and 
will create a better feeling not only among the members 
of associations but among all interested in any branch 
of the lumber business. The more force we put behind 
the code the greater will be the benefits to all and the 
sooner we will discover the defects and remedy them. 
If each individual will only live up to the portion of the 
code that may appeal to him as being-right or that may 
appeal to him as being to nis own interest and pays no 
attention to that portion of the code that may not appeal 
to him or may appear to be against his interest we will 
be just that much longer in accomplishing that for which 
we are striving. 

Explicitness in Ordering. 


The greatest difficulty we have to overcome is the 
selfish, dominating spirit of mankind—the man who 
assumes an arbitrary position and demands settlement 
on the basis of his own selfish interests. We have, in 
all branches of the lumber business, this class of human 
kind to contend with. So those in all branches of the 
business who are disposed to be fair are placed at a 
disadvantage when dealing with this type of individual. 
We should have a better means to impress upon him 
that if he succeeds he must deal fairly with those with 
whom he does business and teach him that he is not 
justified in forcing the world to accept his ideas as to 
what the proper basis of settlement is. If we can only 
get the consent of those with whom we do business to 
leave any disputes or controversies that may arise to 
fair disinterested referees our difficulty will be minimized. 

While we have greatly improved on business methods 
existing in the past by reason of the honesty and upright- 
ness, which is the dominating power in our business world 
today, we have established a feeling of confidence between 
the different branches of the lumber business which per- 
mits of the unscrupulous operator taking undue advan- 
tage. This does not apply to only one branch of the 
lumber business, but to all. I do not desire to take up 
very much time on this point, but I wish to make a 
few illustrations. For instance, it has become common 
practice for the buyer to have such explicit confidence in 
low seller that he will give him an order about as fol- 
Ows: 

“You may enter my order for a carload of B. flooring.’’ 

Often not even lengths or sizes of the flooring are men- 
tioned. The seller knows the buyer uses four inch floor- 
ing and so marks it on his order. In most cases, how- 
ever, the lengths are mentioned 10 to 16 feet—10 to 20 
feet, but the number of feet or pieces of any particular 
length is not mentioned. The agent of the seller writes 
up the order and it is sent to the mills. The order is 
filled with lengths that are not satisfactory to the buyer. 
In some cases the seller takes undue advantage of the 
leeway given and in other cases the seller misinterprets 
what the buyer expected. An order handled in this way 
gives too much room for the unscrupulous operator, be 
he buyer or seller. The conscientious buyer will accept 
all such lengths as shipped rather than make a claim, 
feeling that it is his fault for not being more specific; 
while the unscrupulous buyer, however, will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity and make a claim for such 
amount as he figures the seller will stand before going 
to court or taking the car and shipping it to someone 
else. On the other hand, the unscrupulous seller will take 
advantage and fill an order of this kind and ship such 
lengths as he is having difficulty in selling and impose 
on the buyer, while the conscientious seller will fill the 
order as near in keeping with what he thinks his cus- 
tomer wants as it is possible for him to do. Some buyers 
may pursue this method of buying lumber in order to 
get lumber a little cheaper than their conscientious com- 
petitors, and thereby undersell him and still make money. 
It is just as essential to the retailer to force his com- 
petitor to deal fairly with the buyer as it is to the manu- 
facturer. What we should do in a case of this kind is 
to show both the buyer and seller what should be shipped 
on an order such as I have mentioned. 

The placing of every order involves a contract and you 
all know that the terms and conditions of more than 90 
percent of the orders placed are left open. The custom 
has been such that the dealer is seldom asked to sign an 
order and, on account of the loose method and the con- 
fidence one branch of the business has in the other, we 
have opened up a means for the unscrupulous operator in 
any branch of the business to profit at the expense of 
the conscientious operator. The law in practically every 
state in the union requires every order for more than 
$30 to be in writing and signed before it is recognized 
as legal or can be enforced; hence, if an unscrupulous 
operator purchases a carload of lumber and does not sign 
the order or give in any way a written acknowledgment 
it is impossible for the seller to force the buyer to fulfil 
the contract. 

That which causes the most trouble, however, is the 
implied understanding which exists between the buyer 
and seller on each and every order or contract made. I 
dare say you can not pick out five men of your own 
association who will agree in all respects as to what all 
of the obligations are between the buyer and seller on 
the average order placed. So all that is necessary to 
enable the dishonest operator in any branch of the lumber 
business to profit at the expense of the honest, con- 
scientious operator is for him to make his unreasonable 
demands. Neither the buyer nor seller has a written 
understanding as to just what the agreement was and in 
most cases the contention is entirely too small to be 
taken to court; hence, the oné who is at a disadvantage 
submits to the demands of the other, and it is usually 


the honest, conscientious dealer who shoulders the los 
‘he paragraph in the code of ethics against which t! 
greatest objections seem to exist is in regard to term 
This is a very important factor in enabling us to do t! 
greatest volume of business with the minimum amou: 
of energy. We should systematize the custom of buyi 
and selling so as to make it necessary only to consid 
the price. It will be to the interest of all in the differe 
branches of, the business to agree upon terms and ever 
one should ‘respect and live up to them to the letter. 
is not fair for one dealer to buy his goods -and pay tf 
them 2 percent off in fifteen or twenty days from t! 
date of shipment, while his competitor may be buyi 
and taking 2 percent off in forty to sixty days. 

The object of the code as you all know is to ha 
something along the same lines as the grading ru! 
The grading rules show a dealer just what grade he « 
expect when he buys a car of lumber. We want a « 
to show both the buyer and the seller their obligations 
each other where no special agreement or understandi 
is had. If it becomes necessary for either branch of t 
business to have some different understanding in co 
nection with the order the same should be noted on 1 
face of the order; then there would be no occasion fo: 
misunderstanding. 


Value of Arbitration. 


There is another feature, one of the most vital of | 
entire code, and that is the settlement of disputes aris 
between the different branches of the trade or betw: 
dealers in the same branch. We all know that si: 
the world was created there have been no two mi: 
alike, nor will any two people agree in all things. It 
therefore, quite natural there should arise differences 
opinion between parties engaged in any branch of 
lumber business whose intentions are to deal fairly w 
each other. The question is, How can we dispose of 
settle these disputes or misunderstandings to the b 
advantage? We find the oldest trade organizations se 
their disputes by arbitration and I believe all well pos 
business men will agree this is the best plan. 

When we analyze our laws we find they represent no’ 
ing more than the orincinio—arbitration—legaiiaed 
statute. If we take our controversies to court and le: 
the decision to a jury of twelve men, it is nothing m: 
than a form of arbitration. If we leave it to the judg: 
is, in a measure, arbitration. If we appeal our case 
the highest courts in the land we are leaving it to | 
judges to arbitrate. We all know that among the m: 
learned jurists in our land, whose honesty and integr 
are unquestioned, there are differences of opinion. 
handing down their decisions on some of the most 
portant cases there is almost an equal division of opini 
And, no doubt, were two judges added to the supr 
court different decisions in points of law would be han 
down to us. 

So is it not fair to presume that one or more f 
minded men in the lumber business who are qualified 
pass upon the disputes or contentions between differ 
individuals are more capable of rendering just and eq 
table decisions than either the average jury or the averice 
judge of our courts? In such case we would be leay 
our differences to men with trained minds who are pos 
in the lumber business, and it is fair to presume | 
they know more about what would be a just decision 
matters pertaining to such business than would 
average judge or juror, whose knowledge in regard to | 
customs and practices of the lumber trade is necessa: 
limited. Is it not also fair to presume that we 
select lumbermen to meet and make our laws, which 
better meet our requirements than those which are m 
by the politicians, whose knowledge of the lumber b 
ness and our requirements must necessarily be limited 

We all realize that it costs money to try to enfor: 
contract or obtain justice from any one who is wil 
to take undue advantage. I might here mention as 
illustration a case the firm I am connected with 
against a dealer in Michigan who purchased a car! 
of lumber and, because of the delay in transit, refu 
to pay for the same. We were three years in gett 
the case brought to trial. During the proceedings 
judge discharged the jury and rendered a decision | 
we had no claim against the defendant. We felt t 
his decision was erroneous and, encouraged by our att 
neys, we appealed the case to the supreme court, w! 
in another year handed down a decision reversing 
lower court. The amount of our claim was $215. W 
ning the suit cost us a little over $700. We forced '!« 
buyer in this case to pay the account and court costs d 
the expense of his attorneys, but it cost us a good dal 
of money to do it. 

There have been moves started by some of the manu 
facturers’ associations to exchange information in reg rd 
to undesirable customers. I am not in favor of such 
methods, for the reason that we only get one-sided op:n- 
ions. I contend it is unfair for the sellers to join hails 
and report or give information ig this manner, brand 1g 
the buyer as unfair because he will not settle in acco 
ance with what the seller thinks is just. I do not beli ve 
any buyer or seller has the right to set himself up a» 4 
judge of what is right or wrong in any contention wh 
in he is personally interested; because, when a cas }s 
put before a judge of our civil courts if the judge is in 
any way interested in the case he is disqualified. 1) in 
selecting a jury any of the jurors are found to be in'«r- 
ested in the case they are disqualified. Why? - Beca is¢ 
it is not considered advisable to leave the matter ol 
passing upon justice to any one who is personally in'\.! 
ested in the decision. 
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The morning session closed with the appointm 1t 


of committees by President Stevens as follows: 


Audit—Henry Osgood, Chicago; W. T. 
ville. 

Resolutions—T. J. Bermingham, Galena; J. T. McG: 
Polo; T. V. Jones, Decatur. 

Nominations—W. T. Boston, Yorkville; E. F. Hun ' 
Chillicothe; E. M. Stotlar, Marion. 

Reception—C. D. Rourke, Urbana; N. E. Holden, LD) 
ville; Charles W. Hall, Sandoval; E. S. Cheaney, Pet 
burg; W. T. Boston, Yorkville; T. V. Jones, Decatur 
M. Stotlar, Marion; Joseph Paddock, Pana. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


President Stevens called the convention to order Th 5 
day afternoon at 2:40 o’clock, introducing Met L, Sa ) 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who, by request of 
retary Hotchkiss, after relating several humorous sto ¢s 
and reminiscences of his early newspaper career, reac 0 
address on ‘‘Failure,’’? or ‘‘ Wasting the Profits,’’ 1t 
having previously been read at the recent meeting of ‘¢ 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, at 
dianapolis, Ind.. Same was published in the AMERI  \N 
LUMBERMAN in connection with report of that meet. ¢- 


Code of Trade Ethics Discussed. 


This concluding the regular program for the aftern ©2 
President Stevens said that on account of M. B. Ne. 2 
having to leave the city this evening it had been deci d 
to take up the discussion of the code of ethics ado; °d 
by the American Lumber Trades Congress, at Mi: & 
apolis, Minn., last June, and if possible make final  '> 
position of it at this time, thinking that possibly so ‘© 
of the dealers would like to ask Mr. Nelson some q * 
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ms on the subject. Secretary Hotchkiss then addressed 
e meeting, as follows: 


It was the purpose of the gentleman who spoke to you 
iis morning to indicate to you the object and purpose 
the convention which adopted this code of ethics. It 
is been considered in all the conventions which have 
en held so far; it has been thoroughly threshed out; it 
is been delegated to committees who have spent hours 
id nights in its consideration. Perhaps some of you 
iy not have been here this morning to hear the history 
the code. It originated at the Tacoma meeting last 
arch, at which it was determined to hold a congress of 
mbermen for the purpose of trying to-arrive at points 
hich the speakers of the afternoon have laid before 
1u; so to bring about that end and that friendship which 
ill enable you to do business at a profit; to enable you 
do business with the wholesaler and have confidence 
him, and under rules which should be binding upon 
m and upon you this code of ethics was adopted. 


Status of a Contract. 

First and foremost comes the question of whether you 
ould give an order for the lumber that you want; 
nether you should specify in writing that you intend 
be honest when you give an order or wish to purchase 
y lumber and want him to be honest. A man who is 
t willing to put his name to an order which he seeks 
mply says thereby, “I shall expect to find fault with 
it shipment when it comes to me, and therefore I will 
t put my name down on it and I am under no obliga- 
ms to take it unless I see fit.”” A contract is a con- 
ct, and he is not an honest ‘man who will give an 
ier for a carload of lumber or shingles or any other 
mmodity with the intention of finding so much fault 
th it that he will buy it eventually at a lower price 
in he agreed to, and no man who is honest in his 
uings and intends to carry out his contract is unwilling 
| do not say should be, but I say is unwilling—to put on 
per what he agreed to do, and the man who will not 
it on paper when he makes a bargain is not an honest 
n. That is the view I take of it, and that is the view 
cen of it in the convention at Tacoma. It was pro- 
ed almost in these words by wholesalers themselves. 
ey wish to be bound to give you justewhat you agreed 
buy, and they wish you to be bound to take just what 
order. Now, there is the prineiple above, upon 
ich this code of’ ethics is based —henest dealing between 
wholesaler and retailer, and hence it says that all 
lers taken by personal solicitation should be in writing 
| should be signed or acknowledged by both the buyer 
| seller or by the authorized agent of each. How 
ny of you have talked with traveling men and have 
en him an order and he has gone to his office and given 
t order to his principal, and when the shipment arrived 
was found to be entirely different from what you ex- 
ted? You take the shipper to task and find that he 
complied ,with the order received, but the traveling 
n in your office has been so eager to make a trade 
t he has not got down al! the facts and all the agree- 
ts and he has distorted them and placed them before 
principal, and the result is dissatisfaction and a 
rrel. The point in this first article is to be succinct 
|! careful in giving your order for just what you want, 
what you expect to receive and just what you want 
shipper to send you. There has been no objection 

le to that clause of the code. 


Change Necessary. 


acknowledgment of the contracts which have been 
le, the second paragraph provides that if after making 
irgain a change is necessary it may be made and 
iid also be confirmed through a telegraphic dispatch 
hrough other means of communication by which what 
ceeded, what change is requested, shall be clear and 
n to both parties, With mail or telegraph orders the 
inal order received from a buyer should Se considered 
contract and all settlements should be made upon the 
of same, unless the buyer permits the seller to make 
tain changes which may be requested in acknowledg- 
the order. If shipment is made before the buyer 
nts such permission, or is able to instruct the mills, 
tlement should be made upon the basis of the buyer's 
inal order, or such amendments as may have been 
le Every convention of wholesalers or of retailers to 
m this code of ethics has been referred this winter 
adopted that first article. 
want to say right here that the Michigan brethren 
adopted a form of order to be signed in triplicate, 
buyer to receive one, the agent to receive one and the 
d to be sent to the principal wherever he may be, 
it is a most excellent idea. I am not sure but what 
would be wise for us as an association to adopt a 
ilar order on which there is plenty of room for specify- 
just what you want to buy and just what you want to 
ind just what prices are to be paid. As I said, there 
been no objection whatever about adopting this 
nd article. 
section 3 there is a difference sometimes arising in 
name which you give to an article. The latest grade 
es as universally used are expected to be adopted so 
eg will be no disputes as to the article which is 
rred to. 


When a Contract Is a Contract. 


order or contract is not an order or is not a con- 
t until two minds come together—the buyer and the 
er—an agreement understood by both as to what I 
hase and what I ship. Hence article 4 provides for 
iowledgment and says an order or contract shall be 
idered binding when the same has been duly signed 
both buyer and seller or legally authorized agents of 
er party or acknowledged by the same. Such ac- 
wledgment should be sent to buyer immediately upon 
ipt of order and in due course of mail. Failure to 
! such acknowledgment should release the buyer from 
irder obligations. In the Tacoma meeting it was sug- 
ed by some of the wholesalers that there should be 
inderstanding with the trade that an order placed 
an agent should be forwarded to the wholesaler 
V in twelve hours after it was given—the same night or 
I mail—and that five days should be considered ample 
t for it to reach the principal and that it should be 
i owledged within five days, and if not acknowledged 
\ in five days and shipped within thirty days it should 
! ibject to cancelation. That will probably be incor- 
D ted hereafter. It was the proposition of the whole- 
themselves, showing that they were willing to be 

d within reasonable limits as to time of shipments. 
ticle 5 provides that no commission man, unless spe- 
( , authorized, should be regarded as having the 
a ority to bind any seller on orders taken by him, and 
a ich orders should not be regarded as binding upon 
ellers until the same have | been acknowledged by 

as duly accepted. 

ere are many who have traveled out of this city— 
®° go any farther—who have come to your office to 
hingles or lumber and have not any more conception 
here they are going to get the material to fill your 
than they have of flying, but they take your order 


or © chance of finding somebody to fill it. 

‘ southern .brethren proposed at a time when we 
wi considering trade ethics with them a few years ago, 
wv was unfortunately broken up—not through any de- 
i, n their part or ours, but on account of the Sherman 
cW ihere was an agreement at that time that the travel- 
ing hicn representing every house should carry with them 
® Ietler or commission authorizing them to make a bar- 
Sain in the name of that house. Now, if a traveling man 
com Ss into your office and is ready to make a trade typ 
ator ~ is only the part of caution on your part and of 


and good business, of asking what authority he has 


for receiving your order and making a contract with you 
and if he is one of the wildcats—these men with offices 
in their heads; these men who are anxious to get a $5 
bill out of a fellow rather than fill an order as you wished 
it; one who is entirely irresponsible—if one of those comes 
into your house and can not show any authority from any 
reputable house upon whom you can fall back for dam- 
ages, regardless of what he can say to you I think your 
business sense would lead you to turn him down. This 
article also has received unanimous approval of all the 
associations, wholesale and retail, thus far. 


As to Terms of Sale. 


With reference to the terms of sale there is a feeling that 
that ought to be changed from date of invoice to date of 
arrival, and in many respects that is ethical and proper, 
but it, in many cases, would be a hardship, a very great 
hardship, and it is suggested by some of the associations 
that that article be dropped entirely, but a committee or 
your board of directors in considering that matter has 
recommended that in that terms of sale a change should be 
made so as to make it read just as it does here, adding to 
the word expense bill, “In no case shall payment be required 
until the arrival and acceptance of goods,” in section 6, 
the second paragcaph, where it reads, *‘The consignee to pay 
freight, balance net cash, sixty days from date of invoice. 
Providing the buyer desires to discount he may deduct 2 
percent from the net amount after deducting freight by 
paying within five days after arrival of car as shown by 
expense bill.” Some associations have changed date of in- 
voice to date of arrival and it is one of the things that 
will have to be threshed out in a future Congress. That, 
as I said before, is the recommendation made by your board 
of directors, and the following section they figure to cut out 
the second paragraph. Now in regard to that section the 
Northwestern association felt that the whole section had 
better be cut out for the reason that when you make a 
bargain if you put it as the code suggests to you in writing 
you can make your terms as you please, as there is no law 
by which you car bind the seller to any one system, and 
what would be fair to one section of the country in ship- 
ment would be very unfair in another. Your committee 
thought best to eliminate that clause down below, or below 
those words “improper grades.” 

In the next section where it reads ‘“‘The terms of sale,” 
special terms of sale should be considered as much a part 
of the contract as the price at which the stock is purchased, 
is the suggestion of your committee or board of directors. 

It is thought unjust by some of our members to retain 
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article 7, “Delay by 


Carriers.” Of course, if it is specially 
agreed he shall be, 


why it is binding upon him, but there 
is a question that I want to raise during the convention, 
“Where does the responsibility of the seller end?’ have 
a letter here that I had occasion to write to a gentleman 
on the Coast on that point. I do not think it is policy to 
bring it up just at this moment, but in connection with the 
discussion of the shingle question I want to bring before 
you a letter which I wrote which I think presented evidence 
upon the point of who owns the lumber until it is deliv- 
ered. I think I have in that letter quoted authorities and 
placed the matter at a point where I believe the courts 
uphold my opinion and where it will be just to both parties 
This I will take up in the discussion of the shingle question. 

In section 8, with reference to definite time for shipment, 
it is suggested that the words “and at the seller’s expense” 
be added, because if the seller has failed to ship within 
definite time and it becomes necessary for the purchaser to 
cancel the order it will be from the fault of the shipper 
and not of the buyer, therefore the shipper is to pay the 
expense. 

No change has been suggested for article 9. If it becomes 
ethical that a dealer should not cancel inside of thirty 
days it follows as a matter of course that it would be ethical 
if the shipment were not properly made. Consequently the 
suggestion which was made to us on the Coast that a ship- 
ment not made within thirty days after order is given 
should be considered as canceled and could be canceled 
any time within three to five days stands unchallended. 

In connection with article 10, which says that no order 
should be canceled after same is loaded on the car, pro- 


vided, however, that it has been filled in accordance with 
the contract between buyer and seller, except as to date 


of shipment, it is suggested that copy of bill of lading 
showing the date of shipment should be forwarded with the 
invoice. In connection with the letter which I spoke of, 
which I shall read tomorrow. doubtless. that question of 
bill of lading and title as carried by that bill of lading 
is thoroughly discussed, and if you feel any desire to learn 
the opinions of the courts, the conclusions and verdicts of 
the courts in perhaps a dozen cases that I cite, I trust you 
will be here when I discuss that question tomorrow. I 
wish to say to you right here that if I buy a lot of coal 
from you delivered in my cellar, the breaking down of the 
wagon does not make it necessary that I should go out and 
get another wagon and load that coal and take it back to 
the cellar, although I may have the bill and have paid it. 
The fact that I have paid for that coal does not make it my 
property; the fact that you have bill of lading does not 
earry the title to that car until it is delivered to you and 
it has been accepted. 


Concerning Good Risks. 


There are times when a man makes application for pur- 
chase for some goods when he is not rated either in Dun’s, 
the Red Book or Hoo-Hoo Book, and the dealer is in doubt 
as to whether he should make shipment or not, and here 
I want to say to you there has scarcely a week passed dur- 


ing the last year but what wholesalers have written to me 
about the standing of so and so—whether he is a dealer, 
whether he is responsible ete., and in that way I have prob- 
ably stopped shipment of 100 cars at least during the last 
year in various territories in this state. That is one of the 
arguments in favor of your association to which you can 
refer and to which the wholesaler can refer in the interest 
and protection of your trade. 

Section 12 reads, *“‘Unless the buyer 


is rated and in good 
standing as shown by the well 


known credit agencies, no 


order should be binding upon a seller until such credit and 
good standing shall have been satisfactorily proved to the 


” 


seller,” but there should be a limit, 
considering it have added: ‘Three days after receipt of 
order should be considered ample time for this investiga- 
tion. If you have done what I have requested you to do 
and have given me a list of rec ognized dealers in your town, 
a list of poachers—men who try to buy and are not entitled 
to buy—if you have filled out that as I have sent it to you 
(and most of you have done so), when I receive a wire from 
a wholesaler I at once turn te your report and I know just 
who are not entitled to purchase and can answer that tele- 
gram without the necessity of writing to you. Otherwise 
1 have to set down and write to you asking what the condi- 
tion of such a man is. I wish I could have each one of 
you gentlemen spend twenty-four hours in my office. There 
is not a man among you but what would go home and say 
1 would pay $100 before I would let that association go 
down. 

In our discussion the code has been acceptable all the 
way through down to section 15, in the fifth line, where 
you will find that it reads “In the matter of costs of inspec- 
tions made by association inspection bureaus on lumber the 
grade or measurement of which has been complained of, if 
reinspection shows the grade of the total amount of the 
item complained of to be within 7 percent of the grade 
invoiced, the expense should be borne by complainant; if 
otherwise, by the shipper.’” The committee have thoug zht 
best to change that sentence to read 4 percent. I want 
to say one word right here. There is a proposition on foot 
both with the Northwestern association and our own asso- 
ciation, which I think I shall emphasize more fully tomor- 
row, to hold an exhibition here at our next annual meeting 
of the grades—lumber that is shipped to you under one name 
and is another; shingies that are shipped to you for clear 
and are culls. 

At the end of section 15 it is suggested to add “But ship- 
per must credit buyer the amount of degrades found by 
inspection, no matter what percent it is, at the market dif- 
ference in value between the goods sold and the goods 
shipped, or must remove the degrades if buyer so elect.” 

Articdle 16 reads that “It should be the duty of the man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers to take an active interest in the 
marketing of their products through regular channels only.” 
It is suggested to make a change there to “It should be the 
duty of the manufacturers and wholesalers to market their 
goods through regular channels only.” 

In the-last paragraph there was one word left out and it 
is proposed to add the word “wholesalers” where it reads 
“It is the sense of the conference that the widest possible 
trade publicity be given for the purpose of making known 
irresponsible, irregular and unscrupulous wholesalers, deal- 
ers and manufacturers.” It does not matter whether a man 
is a wholesale dealer or manufacturer, if he is unscrupulous 
in his dealings he ought to be made known. 

Some years ago I was in receipt from members of this 
association of a list of all men they bought from. I wish 
I had that list complete today. There are dealers in the 
room who will remember that they have received letters 
from me which ask certain questions or certain information 
about different wholesalers. After this convention is déver 
I am going to mail to every dealer who is a member of this 
association a little blank request. On the back of that 
blank I shall expect every dealer to give me a list of every 
man he has bought from during the last year, and if he 
will do that it will make your association of a great deal 
more benefit than you imagine. I have it, but it is three 
or four years old. 

Now this question is before you, 
and desire of the Congress and of 
is that you will give it a fair, 
instruct them as to what your 
to it. 

It is not a dishonor nor a disgrace to differ in opinion 
with your neighbor, but it is not right to force your 
neighbor to settle a dispute contrary to his views merely 
because you have the advantage and are in a position to 
force him to settle any more than it is for a strong man 
to take money or property away from a weaker who is 
not capable of defending himself. Our laws are intended 


and the committee in 


gentlemen, and the wish 
your board of directors 
honest consideration and 
wishes are with regard 


to protect the weak. but the greatest difficulty in securing 
protection is the time and expense of enforcing the law, 
especially when one of the contending parties is usually 


placed at a great disadvantage. I do not think I 
ever heard of a man who had lost his case in court who 
felt sure he had received justice. It is always the man 
that wins his suit who feels a just decision was rendered 
So, is it not better after all to settle our disputes by 
arbitration? We will not always be able to get what we 
may consider to be a just and equitable decision, but we 
will be able to obtain quick action and feel that the party 
with whom we have our differences was honest in his 
contentions and his position was taken not because of a 
desire to take an undue advantage but because he viewed 
the controversy from a different standpoint. 

No doubt every manufacturer has at one time suffered 
injustice by reason of having orders canceled. On the 
other hand, no doubt. every buyer at some time has 
suffered unreasonable losses by reason of the seller failing 
to make shipment Our company has purchased thou- 
sands of cars of lumber and shingles in the last ten years 
which were never shipped, some of which were purchased 
from sellers who are financially responsible and looked 
upon as reputable dealers. To enforce and carry out a 
contract in many cases would cost us more than we would 
gain, to say nothing of the waste of time and energy, 
so rather than go to the expense and trouble of doing 
so we have let the matter drop. On the other hand we 
have had thousands of cars canceled on us for no reason 
that we could surmise other than because of the decline 
in the market price. I appreciate there are occasions 
that justify the buver in canceling his order, but we all 
know this practice is abused by some. It not only affects 
the seller but the conscientious buyer who may be a 
competitor. I might continue the remainder of the day 
to give illustrations which would show the unscrupulous 
operator in all branches of the business is taking undue 
advantage, but I hardly think it is necessary. 

While in the past it has been possible for the buyer 
and seller to locate a few of the most unfair, rankest 
abusers of business ethics, there are alwavs new fields 
oven for them in which to operate, and while in the end 
they may reap what they sow they have succeeded in 
the meantime in causing the honest members of the trade 
loss and trouble in many ways. 

I claim the adoption of a code of ethics is just as essen- 
tial to the honest buyer in one branch as it is to the 
honest dealer in any other branch of the industry. The 
same class of human beings are interested in the manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail branches of the lumber 
business. No one branch is strong enough to stamp out 
the fault without the support of those engaged in all the 
other branches. To have no code places all the members 
of the industry at a disadvantage with those who are 
willing to make money by dishonest means. We should 
have some standard by which to measure a man’s busi- 
ness methods along the same lines we have for measuring 
his financial responsibility. As I have stated, I don’t 
think it fair to have a measure that is onesided. 

I do not think we are justified in censuring a mmvys 
business methods when the only evidence we have is ‘ te 


have 
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opinion of some one who has had a difference with him 
unless the facts in the controversy have been passed upon 
by one or more fairminded, disinterested parties. When 
this is done I think the facts should be handled in such 
a manner as to enable any who are interested to inform 
themselves. There is in my opinion no law or system that 
will educate the one who needs it or cause the unscrupu- 
lous to change his unfair methods quicker than to show 
his competitor and people with whom he does business 
what the business world thinks of him. 

I claim it is the duty of every good American citizen 
to lend his assistance toward stamping out dishonesty, 
toward the building up of correct commercial ethics, 
thereby putting all business on a higher plane. I appre- 
ciate the average business man feels life is short at the 
best and he has not the time to spare in bettering of 
business methods and practices. I do not believe any of 
us give as much attention to this point as we should. 

It is only in the last few years that the lumbermen 
have found it to their interest to cojperate. The move- 
ment is only in its infancy and I sincerely hope every 
lumberman here today will give enough of his time and 
attention to promote the universal adoption of a code 
of ethics. The code as adopted I believe is as fair to 
one branch of the industry as to another, but since there 
seems to be some misunderstanding it will be necessary 
to hold another meeting attended by a committee that 
will have authority to agree upon a code or law that will 
be binding upon the membership it represents before we 
can get a uniform code that will be recognized by the 
members of a different association. I therefore urge you 
to appoint a committee to attend the next meeting of 
the American Lumber Trades Congress vested with 
authority to bind your membership to any code that may 
be agreed upon. Remember the first code we adopt will 
not be free from imperfection, but whatever it is let us 
recognize and respect it the same as we do the national 
laws of our country. 


General Discussion. 

Mr. Davis, of Princeten, Ill., wanted some information 
from the members with reference to a car of Idaho pine 
that he ordered, believing that the case in question was 
not covered in the code of ethics. He stated in his order 
for this car the dimensions of the lumber, amount of 
each item and grades,-it to consist of Nos. 1 and 2 drop 
siding, pattern No. 116, a pattern not in general use. 
On this order Mr. Davis said that nearly 20 percent was 
shipped No. 3, no No. 3 being ordered at all. 


Mr. Nelson—I might explain so far as yellow pine is con- 
cerned—I am not familiar with Idaho, although I do not 
believe the manufacture is very different—-that pattern No. 
116 you mention is sold in very limited territory and they 
usually want No. 1 grade and some will take the No. 2. 
As you all know—those of you that know anything at all 
about the manufacturing part of it—they start these grades 
in running No. 1 and 2, but there are defects that develop in 
running it through the machine that can not be detected or 
graded in running it through and there is a certain percentage 
of droppings in machine run stuff: if you only dress it one 
side there is a certain percentage of it that will fall below 
grade after passing through the machine and tie more work 
in the way of matching and grooving or in working any 
bead or anything of that kind the more of it falls below 
grades. For instance, a knot that does not look loose in 
going through the machine will be knocked out. Unless 
specified no droppings will be accepted I think the grading 
rules of yellow pine cover that and a man is expected to 
accept it. If you would only study the grading rules care- 
fully of what they say of each wood you are using and 
familiarize yourself fully on points causing trouble, talking 
to manufacttrers or somecne that can give you this infor- 
mation, there is always a reason why and those of you 
using a pattern not used as a general thing ali over the 
country if you can educate your trade to use standard 


pattern that everybody uses’ you will be able to do away 
with that trouble and get what you order. 
Mr. Davis—I have been in the manufacturing business 


is what 
Here I 


myself. The question I want to get at 
lower grade I am required to take. 
ear of lumber. They have given me 20 
boards. I had Nos. 1 and 2 ordered. In 
from No. 1 it would go in No. 2, but I certainiy ought not 
to get 20 percent No. 3. The boards we received neretofore 
50 percent of the No. 3 was too thin. That is no fault of 
the lumber dealer if they were too thin to dress. 


percent of 
am ordering a 
percent No. 3 
any droppings 


One of the members present suggested that it seemed 
to him that the point raised for general stuff was 
answered in the code of ethics under article 15, where it 
specified that the lower grade should not exceed 7 per- 
cent, and that if dealing in special work stuff it ought 
to come under a specia! contract, and in that case it 
could be specified that no droppings would be received 
for a greater percent than that. 

Mr. Davis—They bill this grade as No. 3 and give me a 
price on No. 3. The question is with me how much lower 
grade stuff are they allowed to give a man. When he asks 
for 10,000 feet of one grade can he get 5,000 feet of a 
lower grade and be compelled to pay for it? i am _ not 
questioning the inspection. It is all right. They have given 
me a price on No. 3. I claim that this section unas nothing 
to do with it. I think there ought to be something in this 
code of ethics relative to this particular question. 

Secretary Hotchkiss—When you add to that section not 
only the words “to be within 4 percent of the grade in- 
voice” but that shipper must credit buyer the amount of the 
grades found by inspection no matter what percent it is at 
the market difference in value between the geods sold and 
the goods shipped— 

Mr. Davis—-They are perfectly willing to credit me with 
the amount of difference, but I don’t want the difference. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—Or must remove the degrades if buyer so 
elect. Does that not cover your case? 

Mr. Davis—That is ali right. If there is no 
percentage of that grade they allow 7 percent. 

Mr. Hunter—This matter of degrades is simpiy a question 
of result after inspection. I believe 7 percent is fair. I do 
not believe you will ev’r grade stock on any two grades 
and come very much closer to that on inspection and I 
believe that any man complaining of stock containing a less 
percent of degrades is overcritical. I don’t believe any two 
inspectors in this country can take a carload of yeliow pine 
of any grade and not differ more than about that much. I 
don’t believe you can ever get a body of men together to 
make a fairer code of ethics than the present onc. 

Mr. Hunter thought that the whole matter should be 
referred to a committee and said that he would be glad 
to have it all threshed cut, but that he could not con- 
ceive that they had any additional wisdom on the propo- 
sition. He pointed out that it would be an easy matter 
for the wholesalers or retailers and manufacturers to get 
together and agree on a proposition that would suit 
them, but it would not suit the others, and that the 
whole proposition, in his opinion, was a matter of com- 
promise. He said he was in favor of the elimination of 
terms of sale entirely. 

Mr. Bermingham—TI think that the conference has rather 
strayed from what this convention Started in with. I do 
not think we are discussing whether it’s a degrade on 7 


percent or 4 percent. I agree with Brother Hunter that 
there was a great deal of combined wisdom in all the asso- 


specified 





ciations at Minneapolis and, for one, I am thankful that 
some code of ethics was agreed on, but whether we should 
accept that as a whole will be threshed out tomorrow. Of 
course, as one, I am free to say that I do not propose to 
accept it as 2 whole. Of course, when a law like this or a 
code of ethics is first established there is no doubt in my 
mind but what it can be improved on.. 

The discussion then reverted back to Mr, Davis’ orig- 
inal question, in which a number of the dealers partici- 
pated. 

Mr. McGrath suggested that he did not think it would 
be wise to undertake to make too many changes in the 
present code of ethics and that he thought in revising it 
one word would practically cover all the dispute, chang- 
ing the word “invoieed’ in the fifth line of section 
fifteen to the word “ordered.” 

Mr. Davis said that he thought that was all right, 
that he was not objecting to the bill at all; that he 
proposed to pay it all, but it was merely a question of 
what right they had to ship something not ordered. He 
also asked what proportion of the car of lumber reterred 
to he ought to pay for promptly. 

Mr. Hunter said that he thought he should refuse the 
‘ar; that no man had any right to fill an order as that 
one was filled, and that if he could not come closer to 
grading white pine in the rough than that was graded he 
had no license to be shipping lumber at all, and that he 
did not think Mr. Davis was under any obligations to 
take any of the car. 

The discussion was carried still further by Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Nelson and others, and Mr. Stotlar, as an amend 
ment, in accordance with Mr. DeGraf’s suggestion, made 
a motion that the werd “invoiced” be changed to 
“ordered.” 

The motion was then put before the house to defer ‘he 
discussion of the code of ethics to the next morning’s 
session of the convention or at some other definite time, 
which was seconded, but the president suggested that it 
be referred to the committee on resolutions and let them 
submit it to the convention for final action. 

Mr. Stotlar then made a motion to refer the matter 
to the committee on resolutions, which was seconded, and 
after the president had put the two motions to a vote 
the original’ proposition to postpone the matter to a 
definite time was lost and the matter of the code of 
ethics was referred to the committee on resolutions, 
after which the convention adjourned for the afternoon. 


THIRD SESSION. 

The third session was called to order at 10:50, Thurs 
day morning, by President Stevens, who called upon T. 
J. Bermingham, of Galena, for the report of the commit 
tee on resolutions relating to the code of ethies. 

Mr. Bermingham in response. asked whether he should 
read the report in full or whether the association would 
prefer to consider the code section by section as reported 
out by the committee. It was decided that the report 
should be read in full and that the discussion should 
follow. Mr. Bermingham stated that the changes which 
had been made by the committee were such as to cast 
no reflection upon the Lumber Trades Congress held 
last June at Minneapolis, but that there were some things 
which the committee considered carefully and believed 
could be improved upon. Continuing, he said: 


The committee did not see fit to make any changes in sec 
tions 1, 2, 3 and 5 and did not change anything until 
we come down to section 6. We would suggest, “In cases 
where the terms or conditions of the sale are not spectfied 
in the order the following terms shall govern.’ (You will 
note the word “shall” instead of “should.”’) “The con 
signee to pay freight, balance net cash sixty days from date 
of invoice, and in no case shall payment be required until 
thirty days after arrival and acceptance of the goods; pro 
viding that if the buyer desires to discount he may deduct 
2 percent from the net amount after deducting freight by 
paying within five days after arrival of the car, as shown by 
the expense bill. Terms of sale shall be considered as much 
a part of the contract as the price at which the stock is 
purchased. A duplicate copy of the bill of lading shall ac 
company all invoices.” The balance of section 6 was omitted. 
Section 7 was omitted. 

Section 8: “When definite time of shipment is specified 
failure to ship within said time should permit buyer to can 
cel the order, and at the seller's expense.” We omitted the 
words “by wire.” We think that was only fair to the seller 
because somebody in wiring might send a teiegram that 
would cost $5 if it were sent to the Coast, so it simply gives 
the privilege of canceling the order. 

Section 9: ‘“‘Where definite date of shipment is not spec- 
ified in the order the buyer should not be entitled to cance! 
same inside of thirty days from date of the order without 
the consent of the seller.” That we thought was fair and 
allowed it to stand. 

Section 10: “No order should be canceled after the same 
is loaded on the car, providing, however, that it has been 
filled according to the contract between the buyer and seller, 
ete.” (No change.) Section 11 was not changed. 

Section 12: “Unless the buyer is rated and in good stand- 
ing, as shown by well known credit agencies, no order should 
be binding upon the seller unless such credit and good stand- 
ing shall have been satisfactorily proved to the seller. Three 
days after receipt of the order should be considered ample 
time for investigation.” In sections 13 and 14 we made no 
change. 

Section 15: “In the matter of costs of inspection made 
by association inspection bureaus on lumber the grade or 
measurement of which has been complained of, if reinspec- 
tion shows the grade of the total amount of the item com- 
plained of to be less than 7 percent of the grade ordered, 
the expense to be borne by complainant, if otherwise by the 
shipper.” We changed the word “invoiced” to “ordered” and 
left the 7 percent. “But shipper must credit 








amount at 7 
buver with the amount of degrades found by inspection, no 
matter what percent, at the market difference in value be 
tween the goods ordered and the goods shipped, or must re- 
move the degrades, if the buyer so elects.” 

Section 16 we struck out entirely, substituting the fol- 
lowing: “It should be the duty of manufacturers and whole- 
— to market their products through regular channels 
only.” 

The last section, number 17, “It is the sense of the con- 


ference that the widest possible trade publicity be given 
for the purpose of making known irresponsible, irregular 








and unscrupulous wholesalers, dealers and manufacturers. 

These are the changes which your committee has seen 
fit to make and the matter is now before the association ti 
alter this report as you may see fit. : 

Cc. S. Jones, of Stanford, asked for information in 
eonnection with section 15. He eited the case of a car of 
timbers recently received by him in which there were 
six or eight pieces which were off-grade. The shipper 


claimed that he had shipped No.1 stock, and unde 
the provisions of section 16 Mr. Jones argued that if |\« 
were to make claim for the degrades the shipper. cou! 
call for a reinspection and if it was found that ft! 
shipment came within 7 percent of grade he would ha 
to pay for the inspection. This matter was discussed 
considerable lengtht and Mr. Hotchkiss called attenti: 
to the provision added to this section by the committ: 
which would make it the duty of the shipper to remo 
any degrades or make allowance for them at the diff: 
ence in market price. 

Mr. Jones replied to this, however, that while su 
an allowance might be made, if the cost of the ins}. 
tion were thrown on him it would more than off 
any credit he might secure on account of the off grad 

Mr. Hotehkiss said that he had arbitrated ma 
‘ases of disagreements between retailers and west cox .t 
shippers lately and that such matters as this co 
be settled ordinarily without any expense to the deal 

Mr. Paddock, of Pana, finally moved that the rep: 
of the committee be accepted and passed. 

Mr. Jones offered an amendment providing that s 
tion 15 of the code as reported should be stricken © 

The subject was then discussed further, Mr. Jo: 
contending that the term ‘‘7 percent’’ meant 7 pere 
of the entire shipment of any particular item, wi 
another member took the opposite view and deela) 
that the 7 percent referred only to that percentage 
the stock about which complaint was made. He said t! 
if a dealer made complaint about certain stock and 
inspector could not find 7 percent of it that was 
grade the dealer ought to pay the expense of the r 
spection. 

Mr, White, of Fairmount, said if the latter was tie 
correct interpretation he would be in favor of the seetion 
but otherwise he would not. 

Mr. Bermingham read the section again and urged 
that there must be some leeway in handling matters 
of the sort described by Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Shuck cited an experience of 


-mmaecaeeg 


this kind wher 


some lumber was shipped to his yard which eontained 
a lot of offgrade piece stuff. He had made complaint 
and the shipper insisted on inspection, which developed 


that there was considerable stock 
than had been complained of. In this case the shipper 
had paid for the inspection without controversy. 

President Stevens said he believed section 15 was fair 
and he felt it was put in for the protection of all con 
cerned, 

A vote then taken on the amendment to. strike 
out section 15 and the amendment lost by a large ma 
jority, after which a vote was taken upon the motior 
to adopt the eode as reported, whieh carried, with a few 
dissenting votes. 

Mr. Hotchkiss made announcements regarding 
transportation arrangements enjoyed by dealers visiting 
Chieago during the time of the cement show and stated 
that, owing to the unfavorable experience of the asso 
ciation in connection with an exhibition last year, he 
had preferred to keep the convention separate in every 
way from any arrangements connected with any outside 
enterprise. ; 


more below) grade 


was 


some 


The Tariff Question. 

President Stevens next introduced Edward Hines, of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chieago, who in 
a most able manner discussed the agitation now going on 
relative to procuring the removal of the lumber tariff 
Mr. Hines said: 

I want to assure you that 
be present and to have an opportunity to 
lumbermen of Illinois, many ot whom I know personiliy 
and have had extensive dealings with. Looking over this 
audience I am reminded of the first meeting o1 the asso- 


it gives me great pleasure to 


talk to the 


ciation which I attended, at which the venerable M1 
Shuck was elected president. ‘Phat was at = Springtield, 
and I have attended every meeting but one since then. In 


speaking to you, gentlemen, I feel | am among friends. As 
a boy at the age of 14 1 entered the lumber business and 
have graduated through the various departments, althouch | 
still have much to learn. 
A Great Industry. 

fhe lumber industry is national in its 
respect it is the opposite of steel, its chief competitor. Lum 
ber is a great industry in forty-nve states and territories in 
the United States and one of the chief in fifteen of them 
It is represented by 26.748 saw mills in the United Sites, 
which are controlled and owned by individuais—not by cor 
porate combinations of enterprise. In some instances there 
are incorporated companies which own saw mills, but tiese 
are represented by their individual owners. Ilow unlike 
steel, which is practically a local question in a very few of 
the states. Compare it with the lumber indusiry and con 
sider that the steel industry is practically controlled a 
lew corporate bodies, It is not managed, not controlled and 
not represented by its principal individual owners as is the 
lumber industry. Lumber is the targest industry in the 
United States in the employment of labor. It is the larcest 
customer buying farm products at the present time, [It fur 
nishes a larger number of cars of freight than any othe: in 
dustry but one. It is exceeded in this respect only by th 
coal trade, Now this gigantic industry is confronted \ith 
the situation arising from a newspaper clamor for the re 
vision of the tariff and particularly tor the sacrifice of 1m- 
ber to the demand and tor tariff: revision. 
The newspapers insist that the duty be taken off of im 
ber. Why’ Because to a large extent the industric of 
wood puip and lumber have been confused. Wood pulp is 
a very diferent industry. Compare the wood pulp indu: try. 
which is confined to a half dozen states, with the Jumber 


scope, In his 


industry, which covers forty-five states and territories. \0u, 
gentlemen, know the difference. ms. 
Now to consider what effect the removal of the ‘irifl 


would have: It is perfectly clear in the minds of tliose 
who have given this subject a little thought that any!) ing 
which affects adversely an industry so national ins 0p®: 
operating in so many states, is bound to affect labor It 
must affect labor when three-quarters of a million p:ople 
are employed in the saw mills and lumber camps o! the 
country. It is bound to affect the farmers because lu uber 
is the largest purchaser of farm products*in this count 


Farm Products and Lumber Costs. 

In our northwestern mills we pay more for farm sup 
plies, food products etc., than we pay for getting ou! our 
logs. That may seem surprising to you but it is true and 
what next? Anything thet adversely affects the Americat 
lumber industry must exercise the same sort of. influence 


upon the great railroads of the country, simply becaus: the 
larger proportion of the lumber coming from Canada comes 
and 


by water—the cheapest mode of transportation— thus 
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by every, cargo that comes in from Canada the American 
railroad loses in transportation. You are bering today the 
laivecr proportion of your lumber in the south—yellow pine 
of course. That market affords good staple lumber for 
farmers’ use at a cheaper price than you can get it else- 
wi re and, therefore, po go to the south for the larger 
pr -ortion of your stock. 

\ow, compare the postion of the southern manufacturer. 
Co -ider the competition between Canadian lumber with 
th from the south. ‘Take into consideration the average 
fre. -ht rate from Canada, from the great Georgian bay dis- 
tri’ , represented by about thirty-five mills, with the greatest 
cov uming markets in the United States, like Chicago, Mil- 
wa kee, bay City, Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Toledo and Buf- 
fal available for water transportation. The average freight 
rat. from saw mills in the Georgian bay district is $1.75 a 
tho sand. Compare that with the rail rates from Missis- 
siji, Louisiana and Alabama mills. ” 

Hines here gave some figures showing the dif- 
fer uce between water rates from Canadian mill points 
an the rail rates which the yellow pine manufacturers 
hay to pay to get their product into the large market. 
Fu her, he said: 

THE INEVITABLE EFFECT. 

i, you take the duty off lumber it is not going to save 
the American forests. It will shorten their life, hurt labor, 
give a great setback to the farmer and generally demoralize 
business throughout the country. If the lumberman can not 
get ‘he price for his product he will leave the tree in the 
forest. Take the south, for example: It takes a year for 
the worms to get into a log and bore through it, and the 
second year the fires come along and destroy it and thus 
goes that portion of the forest which is not manufactured 
and put on the market, Labor loses the compensation it 
would have received for converting that log into lumber; 
the {urmer loses the money he would have received as com- 
pensation for food for the laborer, and transportation in- 
teres! s _ the cost of transporting the finished product to 
the wiarket. 

As you all know, during the last eighteen months there 
has been a tremendous decrease in the price of lumber. 
There may be some of you who are interested in timber. 
There are some manufacturers who live down at Springfield, 
I know. Mr. Vredenburg, of that city, has some interests 
in the south and he can tell you that yellow pine is not 


paying the producer sarees over $3 a thousand feet. 
Kighty percent of the finished price is labor, farm products 
and treight rates, the manufacturer only retaining at best 
about 20 percent. In the last eight months lumber has 
declined 20 or 25 recent. The price today is so low that 


the top logs are left in the woods because the average price 
jor stock manufactured from the top log is not sufficient to 


allow the manufacturer to cut It. The top log represents 
about 25 vercent of the tree. He loses by this Gtuation. 
Labor must lose the portion which it would receive if that 
top log were manufactured and shipped. The farmer loses, 


the transportation company loses. 
Relation to Conservation. 

_ Take a saw mill in Mississippi or Louisiana, for example. 
Supposing it has a certain number of acres of timber which 
will keep going for a certain number of years. If the entire 
tree is logged and if every tree is logged as the operation 
progresses it will take so many acres of timber land to keep 
that saw mill employed in the manufacture of lumber ten 
hours a day during a given period. Now, if you please, 


leave in the woods a certain percent of the small timber, 
defective timber, top logs and butt logs, where they are 
slightly defective, and is it not perfectly plain that you will 
be obliged to log 25 or 30 percent more acres of timber land 
lo keep the mill busy during the same period of time? Is 


it not plain that you will use up your American forests that 
much taster? But = can you not use all the tree and 
go ahead competing with Canadian products? Because in 
Canada labor is cheaper, and, another thing, the Canadian 
government does not charge any taxes. On Owen sound the 
soverninent gave us fifteen years’ personal property taxes 
to encourage the location of a saw mill there. Can you 
find any place in this country where the government is giv- 
ing Tree taxes? We are obliged to pay good liberal taxes on 
our property at from 2 to 4 percent in this country and the 
lumber manufacturer has to pay this and it goes to make 
an additional cost for lumber. 


The Selfish View. 


Y« sentlemen are traders. When you sell something 
you want to Know what you are getting in return. It 
you x less than you are giving you will sooner or later 
£0 it bankruptey. Now, what ure we getting in return 
for « ling the markets of 90,000,000 of people in this 


count to 6,000,000 people in Canada by taking off the 
duty The averagé duty on all dutiable imports is 43 


perce Lumber pays a duty which is less than one- 
fourt!) of the average. Consider the duty on steel. We 
have buy steel for our railroads in the woods. We 


need 


~ in our saw mills. Everything in the interior of 
ie 


: mill is constructed of steel or iron. We need 
Steel _chains and saws. Steel is protected by a high 
duty verything the farmer raises is protected; a ton 
of | for example, by a $4 duty, and a bushel of corn 
or W ‘ by from 25 to 40'percent. And, as I have illus- 
trated, we pay out more for farm supplies even than for 
labor herefore, there is included in the finished cost of 
‘umber the duty which we are paying on farm products, 
Steel d other protected commodities which we use. 
Lum! is only protected by a duty of 11 percent, with 
a4 y ent duty on timbers. From a selfish standpoint, 
What you going to get by taking off the duty? Since 
1898 “ports of lumber to the United States have in- 
hap from 824,000,000 feet to 926,000,000 feet, even with 
voor nt duty—an increase of 300 percent. It does not 
“eee! f it were necessary for the United States to give 
tes encouragement to Canadian manufacturers by 
= in ff the duty. What are you going to lose in 
an” About $2,000,000 a year. As you know very 
ell, last government report shows that we were 
0,000,000 behind our receipts for last year, and 
neal , according to estimates now in hand, we will be 
oe 90,000,000 behind the available receipts from all 
oo f revenue. Where is the money going to come 
t] =e ye are going to reduce our revenues by removing 
7 a a What is the American consumer going to get 
Ca re rn?’ American labor will not be employed in 
mind That is one consideration. ‘Then too, bear in 
mack t you can not import into Canada a piece of 
we -y, a bit of farm product, or anything of that 
mao hout paying a high protective duty. What then 
ee Ul farmer get? What will the manufacturer receive 


In ret; 
" Who Will Get the Benefit? 
1¢ 


run f,, Sider what is going to be the result in the long 
Canadi 1 the removal of the tariff. Supposing the 
of _ manufacturer has an advantage of $2 as a result 
Advan s t¥Y being taken off. He will figure “I have an 
the A; e of $2. How much will I be compelled to give 
half or: -¢2m wholesaler?’ He will try to save at least 
man ‘iy |, tor himself. He would not be a good business 
Sukien he did not. In a recent agreement which we 
lation = ‘nto with a Canadian manufacturer is the — 
sha hat if the duty comes off lumber half of the saving 
origi oy rue to the “party of the first part.” I have the 
— contract showing this and I showed it to the 
the Mand means committee at Washington to show that 
the ton \dian would take advantage of the removal of 
eavin riff and would take to himself at least half the 
aS mony Ve occupy the pace of wholesalers as well 
would nu, 4cturers, and, will say to you frankly, we 
the ot; ot be foolish enough to turn around and give you 
not giher dollar. We are not built that way. e would 

ve made the success of our business that we have 


almo 
this 4 


if we had done that sort of thing. No, gentlemen, we 
would keep as much of it as we could for ourselves. We 
would keep every cent of that dollar we could. I do not 
stand here to tell you just what portion of it you would 
be inclined to give to the consumer, but I can guess and 
you can draw your own conclusions. How much of the 
benefit from a removal of the tariff would accrue to the 
American farmer, consumer or mechanic? Absolutely 
nothing. We are going to give the Canadian manufac- 
turer the $2 a thousand and get absolutely nothing in 
return. That, however, is insignificant as compared with 
the harm that would come to this country as a result of 
the removal of the tariff. It would depress labor and 
when you begin to do that you soon set in motion the 
wheels of bad times. All of us make more money when 
there is a good demand for lumber, but how are we 
going to have that demand if we are going to take action 
that will inevitably stop the consumption of lumber? 


Continuing, Mr. Hines referred to the recent confer- 
ence of railway officials called by Mr. Harahan and stated 
that he was surprised at the serious view they took of 
the tariff question. They were much wrought up by the 
fear that their business would be demoralized if the 
lumber tariff should be taken off. At that meeting Mr. 
Harahan had asked what inducement there is for rail- 
road companies to build cars when they have an im- 
mense number of cars now standing on their sidetracks 
unused and with the matter of tariff revision under 
consideration threatening to do great damage to Ameri- 
can shipping industries. 

Mr. Hines told of some recent meetings indicating that 
organized labor is bitterly opposed to the removal of the 
duty. He said that not a farmer, mechanic, manufac- 
turer, banker or commercial association of any kind 
had been represented by the people who have appeared at 
Washington to urge the revision of the lumber tariff; 
that the five gentlemen who have appeared before the 
commission to urge the admission of lumber free are all 
interested in Canadian timber lands and in corporations 
which have been formed with a view of interesting 
American farmers and others in this country in Canadian 
lands and timber. 

In conclusion he asked the association to take definite 
action on the matter of the tariff, either in the form of 
resolutions to be adopted by the organization or by 
personal letters from members of the association to their 
congressmen. He called attention to the reports of the 
work being done by the lumber associations, which are 
being published weekly in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and urged every retailer to read these reports and keep 
in close touch with the tariff situation, and bring every 
possible influence to bear upon the question. 

Mr. Shulk moved a rising vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hines for his able address and for the valuable informa- 
tion therein. The vote was unanimous. 

On motion of Mr. Hunter, the tariff question was re- 
ferred to the committee on resolutions, with instructions 
to that body to bring in a report. 

President Stevens read a telegram from Paul Lach- 
mund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and a letter from Arthur L. Holmes, of the 
Michigan association, presenting their regards to the 
meeting and expressing their regret at being unable to 
attend. 

The Local Association. 


President Stevens said he was much impressed with 
the importance of the local association in making for 
the welfare of the trade at large and the state associa- 
tion; that the next speaker was one who would be able 
to give some good pointers on the workings of local 
organizations which it would be well for those present 
to give serious consideration. He then introduced W. H. 
Maze, of Peru, whoe said: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting you in this money before; and 
trust the pleasure mer not be all mine at this time. With 
— we I shall read to you what I have been think- 
ng about. 

1 have always been impressed with the talks given at our 
meetings, and have always thoroughly appreciated the effort 
on the part of those who endeavored to — some message 
to the members of our association. It is my hope and desire 
that within the next few minutes there may be some kernel 
of truth planted which may yield good returns in the future. 

The subject suggested by our worthy president as offering 
ample ground for discussion at this time is “The Value of 
Local sociations.”” It has been my good fortune to have 
been a charter member in such an association; at our first 
meeting there were many sore spots, and it was certainly 
interesting to watch us critters; how we writhed and 
twisted while passing through the metamorphosis. The 
promoter of this particular association sent out a call to 
the dealers within a radius of fifteen or twenty miles of 
Ottawa, the seat of La Salle county, the largest in the 
state. 

A large room in the basement. of the principal hotel in 
that city had been engaged. I say a large room had been 
provided, not that the aggregation would be so great, but 
the knowledge of the organizer was such that he knew it 
would be unsafe to confine a body of men within a small 
enclosure who had all the attributes of dynamite. 

At the appointed time there was a gathering of the 
various tribes. ‘They lined up around the walls of this large 
room, each keeping a watchful eye on the other fellow. s 
the time approached for the opening of the meeting the 
natives became very uneasy, and it was evident that there 
might be a bolt for the timber. It soon developed that these 
fears were well founded; for at this juncture there was a 
scramble to get away, and had there not been good stone 
walls ning this room the bunch would have been at 
large today. f you could come with me to Ottawa and 
examine the indentations in that stone wall you would find 
it very interesting to study the conditions in the various 
localities as they existed at that time. For instance, the 
Streator aggregation had burrowed into the wall one foot; 
the Ottawa tribe developed an energy in the same direction 
that would have entitled them to a second prize; and so 
on down the line we could trace where the tomahawk was 
dug up and put in action. — 

ft required long and persistent assurances from the organ- 
izer that there was nothing to fear before order could be 
established. The object of the meeting was then stated 
about as follows: 

“Gentlemen: A local retail lumber dealers’ association 
is composed of dealers from a district whose yards are so 
distributed that from all traditions and their inherited war- 
like propensities the only thing to do is to get busy regard- 
less of the other fellow. Such an association is designed to 
curb these propensities and maintain an honorable compe- 
tition which will insure just returns for the capital in- 
vested; and through the social side of the organization the 
personalities of the members become known, which tends to 
reduce the friction to a minimum.” 


The object stated, a few shook their heads and doubted 2! 
such an organization could be brought about; but the ma- 
a grasped the idea and the result was the Illinois Val- 
ey Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. name was 
later changed to the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club, to 
inject more of ¢he social into the organization. We give a 
banquet in the early spring, at which time the members 
demonstrate their feasting capacity; after which all those 
= to become great orators may practice on those 
present. 

Another social event is the picnic given the first Saturday 
after the 4th of July. ‘The picnic grounds are north of 
Ottawa, on the Fox river, where there is fishing, boating, dan- 
cing, bowling and last, but most attractive, the shooting the 
chutes. This sport consists of donning a bathing suit, then 
seating oneself on a toboggan, you shoot down the incline 
at a great velocity into the river, which is about four feet 
deep at this place. This sport has been very effective as a 
means for maintaining prices. We learned of a dealer last 
year who invited his competitor in the same town to ride 
with him, and when half way down the chute he ventured 
to say that he thought piece stuff was worth $30. The other 
fellow replied, saying, ‘I do not think so.” At this they 
lunged into the water; the low priced man came up blow- 
ng like a sea lion; the other fellow seized him and said 
piece stuff is worth $30, and pushed him under the water 
again. When he came up and could catch his breath he 
yelled out, “I think piece stuff is cheap at $30.” So, in 
many ways, we become very congenial with set views on 
lumber vaiues, 


The last social is a smoker in October. By this time the 
members have a fresh supply of stories, some of which will 
bear ys but not at this time. 

_ But, speaking more seriously, I believe that local associa- 
tions scattered throughout the state would keep up interest 
during the year and make both state and local association 
work more effective. It has appeared to me that the local 
associations might become afliliated with the state associa- 
tion, forming a greater unity under such conditions; the 
local associations would become field workers for the state 
associations, securing many new members for the central 
body. All these members would be trained to some extent 
on account of their locals, which would add greatly to the 
efficiency of the individual members in the state organization, 
and later you would find many new workers who would con- 
stantly keep injecting new ideas, with ever increasing power, 
insuring to the state association a long and useful career. 

Following Mr. Maze, Mr. Hall, of Sandoval, told of 
some experiences of retailers in his territory and the 
benefits they had derived from the organization of a 
local association. 

Mr. Hall was followed by C. T. Wade, of Farina, 
president of the Southern Lllinois Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, who discussed the same subject from the stand- 
point of the southern Illinois retailers, arid extended the 
Illinois association as a body a cordial invitation to come 
to the next southern Illinois meeting. 

Secretary Hotchkiss called attention to the fact that 
it had not been found possible to transact all of the 
business which was included in the program and said that 
several subjects which were to have been discussed would 
probably not be taken up on account of lack of time. 
He urged, therefore, that every member be present at 
2 o’clock sharp, so that the afternoon session might begin 
on time. A recess was here taken until 2 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting Thursday afternoon was called to order 
by President Stevens, at 2:05. 

Secretary Hotchkiss read a letter from Mayor Thomas 
O’Connor, of Peoria, Ill, extending an invitation on 
behalf of the city of Peoria and the lumber dealers 
of that city for the Dlinois Lumber Dealers’ and the 
Mason Supply associations to hold the next’ annual meet- 
ing in that city.. The invitation was seconded by the 
mayor himself, who addressed the meeting and urged the 
association to accept this invitation. 

George J. Rathan, of Peoria, Ill., read an invitation 
from the lumbermen and mason supply dealers of that 
city seconding the invitation of the mayor and urging 
its acceptance, explaining the many attractive features 
of the city. The invitation was signed by nine lumber- 
men. 

Mr. Loomis, of Dallas City, moved that the invitation 
be accepted. Mr. Hall offered an amendment to the 

effect that the secretary send cards to each member of 
the association and let them vote upon it individually, 
as to where the meeting should be held. 

T. H. Todd, of Aurora, amended the amendment refer- 
ring the matter to the board of directors of the associa- 
tion and authorizing them to ascertain the wishes of the 
members in any way they might see fit. This motion 
having been seconded, a standing vote was taken in 
which it was defeated. 

A vote was then taken on the amendment to the 
original motion, that the secretary send out cards, which 
was carried by a standing vote. The motion was then 
offered, seconded and unanimously passed, extending to 
the mayor, the people of Peoria, and the lumber and 
mason supply dealers of that city the thanks of the 
association for their cordial invitation. 

The program for the afternoon was then taken up, and 
as Elmer H. Adams, Esq., was unable to be present, 
E. W. Froehlich ably conducted the discussion on the 
mechanics lien law, with question box. He read a num- 
ber of questions from different parties asking for infor- 
mation on this subject, involving various legal and 
technical points, answering them as they were read. A 
number of member participated in the discussion, asking 
numerous questions on different phases of the subject, 
which were promptly and ably answered by Mr. Froehlich. 

Secretary Hotchkiss then took up the shingle question, 
reading in connection therewith a letter which he had 
written to a prominent party of the northwest, and 
several other communications on the subject. After Mr. 
Hotchkiss had discussed the matter briefly, President 
Stevens introduced E. T. Nobles, of the Consolidated 
Lumber & Shingle Company, Bellingham, Wash., who de- 
livered an able, interesting and instructive address on 
Washington red cedar shingles, which address will be 
published in a subsequent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. . 5 

Secretary Hotchkiss then concluded the discussion for 
the afternoon, leaving the matter open for further 
consideration, owing to the lateness of the hour. The 
convention then adjourned until Friday morning. 
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STEAM LOG LOADERS—THEIR PLACE IN MODERN LOGGING 
e 
In following still further the operations of the steam been carried out. Loader No. 1 had an extremely easy ICAN’’ log loader once purchased and put to work 
log loader, and in order to get additional information, time after the night run of the mill was abandoned and has been abandoned in favor of any other, but I have 
on my subject as above, I went from Huttig, Ark., up 4,000,000 feet of logs had been accumulated in the pond. found a number ‘of instances where other machines haye N 
the valley of the Ouachita river into an entirely differ- Loader No. 1 of the Ozan Lumber Company was pur- been discarded and the ‘‘ AMERICAN’? substituted. | ret 
ent country from that I had previously been in. I chased in the summer of 1905. Previous to that time have found loggers who for one 1eason or other j:re ld 
stopped at Prescott, Ark., on the main line from St. the loading had been done with teams, the operation ferred other machines for the particular work in which st 
Louis to Texarkana of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & then being in a more level country within thirty miles et 
Southern railroad, a point fifty-five miles north of Tex- of Prescott, but the approach to a hilly country prom 0 
arkana. Here is located the Ozan Lumber Company, ised greater difficulties in loading. It would have been 
with logging headquarters at Helbig, forty miles from necessary to build skidways at suitable places for load- 
Prescott, on the Prescott & Northwestern railroad, owned ing with due consideration of the possibility of hauling 
by the Ozan Lumber Company, a road whose main line’ the logs to them. Further, it would have been diffi ms 
is fifty miles long, with a number of branches. cult to log the mill with team loaders when the night 
This country is entirely different in topography and run was put on. ‘ 
characteristics from any I have described hitherto. It There is nothing especially notable in the work of the tu 
resembles that around Hot Springs, the timber being in ‘*‘AMERICAN’? log loader in logging the Prescott mill. < 
a hilly country, which is really part of the southern foot It works right along day after day and month after I 
hills of the Ozarks. The small engraving herewith is a month without giving trouble, does all the work re- hall 
view | took on the logging road, showing the outcrop- quired and has won the commendation of everyone who are: 
ping rocks characteristic of the country. has had to do with it. Its record is quite in contrast = 
The Ozan Lumber Company is not one of the big insti- to that of another machine which preceded it and Pin 
tutions of Arkansas, for its 10-hour eut was only 45,000 which is standing on a sidetrack abandoned and rusty. tu 
feet or 90,000 feet day and night; but the mill was Right here I might mention a fact which is signifi " 
to be remodeled and a gang added which would brine cant. I have not found an instance where the ‘‘ AMER " 
y 
di 
sente 
s | 
Ne 
press 
PICTURESQUE SPOT WHERE THE LOADER BECOMES 
A SKIDDER 
they were engaged, but my broad view of the situatior 
makes me think that their preference is largely or 
tirely due to their possession of and familiarity 
whatever they are using. 
I talked with the operator about work the machir 
had done, and he said he had no records of any specia S 
day’s work, never having had occasion to tax the n 
chine up to anything near its capacity. He said ly 
remember that one day he loaded forty-one cars, aver 
aging 3,000 feet to the car, a total of 123,000 feet. Th 
average work of the machine in ordinary times has a 
been about 90,000 feet a day, which was all that was 
necessary to keep the mill supphed, and this it has 
done easily, with plenty of time to spare. The machine 
has given entire satisfaction. Last year on a short sp 
it was necessary to make a grade of 12 percent, over 
which the loader was carried without difficulty The 
oS ey. machine has been in two or three aecidents, but without 
2 , ‘staf damage, and it has been thoroughly demonstrated that i! 
—— iin lls tail is a difficult proposition to injure the ‘‘ AMERICAN’ 
GENERAL VIEW—AMERICAN LOG LOADER, LOG YARD, PARTLY LOADED TRAIN AND SHAY ENGINE log loader. . B. N..F. 
the 10-hour capacity up to 90,000 feet. ‘This, I under- i vail | 
stand, has been done. The owners of this business are ae lies ; 
the Bemis Bros., W. M. Bemis being president, J. W. rer | /\ 
Bemis vice president and H. E. Bemis secretary and Whe x —~" * 
treasurer. a 
The timber holdings of the Ozan Lumber Company i ri) 
aggregate 300,000,000 feet of shortleaf yellow pine, and ihe 4 
its owners are also interested in the Caddo Lumber at 
Company, which has an additional body of pine. The ; st 
timber is practically all shortleaf yellow pine, though 
there is a considerable quantity of loblolly or creek bot- f 
tom pine among it. The timber is chiefly of the upland 
variety. The trees are unusually long bodied and the 
logs are of very fine quality, remarkably soft and not 
difficult to work. The hardwoods scattered over the 
land are not being cut by the Ozan Lumber Company, on 
but a small hardwood mill near Prescott receives its 
logs from the intermediate territory by way of the 
Prescott & Northwestern railroad. 
The two larger pictures herewith, taken on logging 
spurs, show the character of the country very satisfac- 
torily. The pine timber averages about 7.000 feet to the 
acre, and although the country is much broken the log- 
ging (difficulties are not so great as might be expected. 
In comparison with some of the Louisiana country, with 
short irregular hills, the conditions are quite favorable. { 
Still, it would be unduly expensive to load with teams 
in this country, for it should be remembered team load- 
ing involves the laying of a railroad to favor that method ul 
of operation; as it is, both the main line and the log- ol 
ging spurs can be laid with regard primarily for the cost a 
of grading and construction, for the log loaders these in 
people have do not require assistance from sloping TY 
ground or skids. 7 
I found the Ozan people using the ‘‘ AMERICAN’’ ae 
steam log loaders, manufactured by the American Hoist nize 
& Derrick Company, of St. Paul, Minn. There are two 
‘*AMERICAN”’”’ machines on the operation, although I 
loader No. 2 has never been put in service. At the time op 
of my visit loader No. 1 was working near Helbig. io 
Loader No. 2 was a late purchase and arrived during year 
the panic. It was equipped for steam shovel work, but nati 


the improvements in which it was to aid had not yet 
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EMPIRE STATE ASSOCIATION'S TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Informal Reception—Excellent Musical Program—Presentation of Loving Cup to President—Annual Address of President. 


New York, Feb. 11.—The twenty-second annual ban- 
iet of the New York Lumber Trade Association was 
ld last evening in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
storia, and the affair eclipsed by far all former ban- 
ets of that organization. The room was tastefully 
corated and the arrangement of tables, flowers, flags 
-, presented a beautiful sight when the diners entered 
e hall. The attendance numberd 350 and included 
t only the membership of the association, but a large 
presentation from organizations from other cities, and 
oceasion this year, being in the form of a tribute 
James Sherlock Davis, who has served as president 
the association for over five years, was oue of unusual 
interest, 
efore the members and guests entered the banquet 
liall an informal reception lasting for an hour gave those 
present an opportunity of meeting and renewing social 
und business acquaintances. The music was excellent. 
The menus, as usual with these affairs, were souyenirs 
themselves, and consisted of several pages, the front 
of which was decorated with several poses of Mr. Davis 
al the association, church, office, home and club. 
A Happy Testimonial of Regard. 
luring the serving of sherbet Richard 8. White, presi 
dent of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, arose and, offering a toast to Mr. Davis, pre- 
sented him with a solid silver Tiffany loving cup, in- 
scribed, ‘James Sherlock Davis, from his friends in the 
New York Lumber Trade Association.’’ In making the 
presentation, Mr. White said: 
Contlemen It has been said that “virtue is its own re 
ward.” I do not know just what that means, but I do 
oy that in this association, where virtue is such a com 
m attribute, it has never been regarded as an adequate 
sard and something more substantial has always been 
substituted In this instance your generosity enables me to 
present a most beautiful token of your appreciation to one 
vho has served you faithfully, wisely and cheerfully with 
many sacrifices of time and comfort 
lt is net possible for all of you to know the kind of 
ice the affairs of this association demand, but I can 
assure you that your gratitude is only a fair equivalent for 
the affectionate interest in this association so long mani 
fe d by him whom we honor tonight. 
resident, there devolves upon me this evening a very 
pleasant duty, for | have been commissioned by your many 
triends in this association to present to you this loving cup, 
cuiblen of affection as a well earned tribute to one who 
thoroughly exemplified the words of the poet: 
Honor and Fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part; there all the glory lies.” 
\ Davis, realizing that your association work has kept 
irom sour fireside many a time and oft, and feeling that 
ittempt to increase the harmony of your home life 
" | be appreciated, you are requested to accept this 
Stcmway plano es a humble peace offering with the hope 
t { may prove a joy forever. 





a on 


\lso appreciating the service of Mrs. Davis as a part 
contribution of her time from her home life during the 
time Mr. Davis held office she was then presented with 
a Steinway baby grand mahogany piano. Mr. Davis was 
overjoyed and made a brief response, which was followed 

round of applause. 
e banquet followed and was in every detail an 
achievement of the highest culinary art. 
Address of President J. 8. Davis. 
en coffee and cigars were served Mr. Davis ad 
dressed the gathering as follows: 


sives me great pleasure to welcome you to our annual 
t his is one of the pleasant privileges that attaches 
i » office of president, and it is especially pleasing to me 
\ t, for I see we have with us substantially all our 
u ers and many of their personal friends; and we have 
reat honor of an unusually large representation of 
rm and southern associations. Permit me to express 
pecial gratification for the honor these associations 
hown us and to assure their presidents and other 
that they are very welcome. 

asseciation, now 21 years old, has typified, from the 
he highest kind of loyal, coiperative spirit and it 
+ a result, gained yearly in strength and usefulness. 
1 cause of great satisfaction that this spirit of common 
( has thrived so well in our own organization and 
iplished so much for us in our home territory, has 
ed out beyond the metropolitan district into all parts 
country and met with a similar spirit on the part of 
issociations of a kindred nature, by whose united 
great good has been accomplished and from which 
good is bound to result in the future. The chief 
of our strength lies in the cordial regard and esteem 
xists between our association and these other associa 
We are, happily, on the best of terms with all the 
ations in the east, west and south, both wholesale 
etall. It needs no argument to point the conclusion 
uch amicable relations exist only because all of these 
itions are reasonable and fair in their dealings with 
other and are free from the spirit of self interest and 
ad nition. Such are the principles that control the New 
Lumber ‘Trade Association. This does not mean, how 
that we are not zealous to protect our rights as an 

ation in the metropolitan district. 
it are these rights’ Simply and concisely stated, 
are the customs and regulations of trade that by com- 
m use have become established in this market. The safe 
strding of these rights is the special business and duty 
of s association, and as one means to this end, it under- 
to be heard when laws that affect our interests are 
hel enacted by city, state or federal government; and 
‘eh inspeetion rules and other trade regulations that we 
xpected to recognize and observe are up for consider 


‘tion; then it insists upon having a voice in the making 
“! them so that there shall be accorded to the tfade in this 
market the treatment which its worth and importance 


deserves. Whenever any association undertakes to dominate 
mn any of these matters our association calls a halt to 
Such action and insists that it shall have something to say 
— ‘he matter. We have always stood together loyally by 
hese principles; we stand by them now; and I believe we 
shat! always stand by them as long as this association recog- 
Nizes and fulfills its obligations in this community. 


The National Association. 


mn lave said that we are on the best of terms with all 
opti Western and southern associations. I should qual- 
a this statement, for we are not, I regret to say, in har- 
pine d with one association. This association, about eleven 
—— old, with its headquarters in Chicago, called itself 
“tional and advertised a membership of 600 or 700, com- 


prising members from some thirty-five states, making an 
average of about twenty members to a state. I refer to 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. For some 
years after its organization this body certainly did good 
work, although it has never been quite stable as regards 
its rules for measuring and grading hardwoods. Having 
acquired considerable strength and a fair sized membership, 
it has lately fallen under the influence of a few men (some 
say one man) who dominate it completely and who in the 
exercise of this self acquired power attempt to rule the 
entire hardwood lumber trade, wholesaler and retailer, man- 
ufacturer and customer. 

Our association has objected to this sort of thing and to 
the continually shifting and changing of rules and has re- 
fused to permit the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
to dominate the hardwood trade in this territory. We have 
been assailed by it —— and individually, not by 
argument and reason, but by vituperation and insult, as is 
instanced by a certain open letter to the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, and by a recent letter addressed to Mr. 
Moffat, of Cincinnati, both of which were printed and dis- 
tributed broadcast. These letters required no answer then 
and require no comment now. If you have not read them 
get them and read them. I am sure the worthy secretary 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association will gladly 
supply you with copies of them on application. 

All that our association and other eastern associations, 
including Cincinnati, are insisting on in this matter is, 
that we shall have stable and, if possible, uniform rules for 
the measuring and grading of hardwoods, just as we have 
them for all other woods. You do not find any other lumber 
trade association or manufacturers’ association changing 
grades and shifting rules from year to year and insisting 
that it and it only shall say what grades and rules shall 
prevail. We claim as a right inherent in business men 
that we shall have something to say about the rules under 
which we buy and sell. In other words, we claim the right 
to say what we shall get for our money. The proposition 
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that rules must be stable and must provide grades of such 
standard as will meet the requirements of our customers 
would not seem to require argument to back it up; and it 
would seem ‘also that there could be no valid reason for any 
other practice; and yet the other side in this controversy 
has adopted methods entirely antagonistic to these princi 
ples, the only possible tendency and result of which is the 
lowering of standards of the grades. In their present rules 
tor inspection they admit into the grades of ones and twos 
about 25 percent of common, and into the grade of No. 1 
common about 25 percent of culls; materially lowering 
the percentage of ones in the grade of ones and twos. There 
can be but one object in such a nefarious practice, and that 
is to give a bad dog a good name and thus to obtain, if 
possible, a big price for him. 


The Inspection Committee. 


Our board of trustees is to be congratulated on having 
instructed the inspection committee, whose chairman, Patrick 
Moore, stands second to no man in integrity, honorable 
dealing and excellent judgment, to stand firmly for that 
which is right and fair in this controversy. When the re- 
port of this committee shall be made and indorsed by our 
board of trustees, and the rules it recommends shall be 
adopted by th‘s association, I know that our members will 
sustain those rules loyally and will feel, as I do, that they 
owe a debt of gratitude to our inspection committee for the 
arduous work it has performed and for the courageous stand 
it has taken in our behalf. 

These rules are the outcome of many conferences with the 
eastern associations and with Cincinnati during the last 
two years and of the Philadelphia conference of January 21 
and 22, at which they were unanimously approved. I 
commend them to your consideration, feeling certain that 
you will find them in all ways fairly and equitably meeting 
the requirements of the wholesaler, retailer and manufac- 
turer. They will have to possess superior merit in order to 
commend them to universal use, yet I am sure I do not 
entertain undue confidence in believing they will stand suc- 
cessfully such a severe test. I speak thus strongly because 
of the intimate knowledge I have gained of these rules and 
the circumstances leading up to them from the numerous con- 
/ ferences and the exhaustive investigations I have taken part 
in during the last two years. I have personally devoted a 
great deal of time to this matter, because I firmly believe 
that integrity in inspection rules is of the utmost importance 
to us individually and as an association and that both policy 
and principle demand that it receive our best attention and 
our united support. These rules will. soon be printed and 
placed in the hands of all the manufacturers and dealers 
in this country, and will be known as the United States 
Rules for Measuring and Grading Hardwood Lumber. 


Prospective Business. 


This completes the fifth consecutive year that I have had 
the honor of serving you as president and ends my term of 
office as such. These years have been very pleasant ones 
in association work for me and have for all of us been 
years of singular interest and business vicissitude. With 
1905 came a period of great activity and prosperity to the 
lumber trade in this city and in the country at large, which 
continued through 1906 with an increasing degree of strength 
up to the latter part of 1907, when the crash came. In 


1908, particularly ‘in the earlier part of it, came a year of 
general depression and great discouragement. Before the 
end of the year there came a great revival of hope with a 
revival of business which, while not so great as expected, 
was of considerable magnitude and fairly well sustained. 

We are now well started on the present year and can look 
ahead more certainly than we have been able to for months 
heretofore. What the year will bring forth ean not, of 
course, be foretold. I hear many opinions expressed, most 
of them hopeful; some of them exceedingly hopeful. For 
my part I do not look for very great general activity in our 
line of business for some months, still, as nearly all funda- 
mental conditions are sound, it seems probable that a good 
volume of business will be done in our city during the spring 
roy summer, with a prospect of a pretty active trade in the 
all. 

Though we can not forecast events with much certainty 
we surely can look back over the last year and felicitate our- 
selves on the fact that after the crash and the depression 
and hardship consequent upon it we are still here. Much 
has been said and more written as to the causes of this 
trouble. While I certainly have no disposition to enter this 
field of discussion, I do wish to point out one salient fact 
connected with this crisis which I think we, as merchants 
and manufacturers, may well view with considerable pride. 
We all remember how a year ago when bank after bank 
failed, and practically all banks suspended cash payments, 
the opinion was generally expressed by financial men that 
the year 1908 would see many failures among manufacturers 
and merchants. 

Happily such direful results did not come to pass; on the 
contrary, in this respect the year compares favorably as to 
failures with any year during the last decade.- On what 
ground can we account for this showing of strength except 
that manufacturing and commercial enterprises are in ex- 
ceedingly sound pecuniary condition? This condition of 
things makes me feel that if the facts could be fully ascer- 
tained it would be found that the business man of today 
stands on a higher morai plane that he ever attained before ; 
that for fair dealing, honesty and integrity and all those 
virtues that go to make up the best type of business men, 
he is the peer if not the superior of the business man of 
any generation. It is not for us at this time to discuss 
whether this superiority is to be attributed to any higher 
motive than that it pays to be honest. But I will say that 
it is my personal belief that character and not policy is the 
dominant moral influence in business today. In all my ex- 
perience with lumbermen, of whom I have few yet to meet, 
there is not a case of any importance where a man selling 
me lumber has attempted to treat me dishonestly. This, | 
regret to say, I have not always found an invariable rule 
with those who want to buy my goods, for they seem some- 
times to wish to get them without paying for them, and I 
must admit that they succeed in doing so far more often 
than I wish. 

With business conditions full of promise of good things 
to come, with nothing in the affairs of the world, either at 
home or abroad, to cause us apprehension, with election 
over and with financial affairs, both public and private, in 
a sound condition, it remains for us to go about our busi- 
ness with courage and cheerfulness, assured that in a little 
while at most we shall have a prosperity throughout the 
country greater and better than ever before. And my wish 
is that each of you may share therein to the fullest extent. 


Each guest received a miniature loving cup as a 
souvenir, which was gold plated and was decorated with 
a photo of Mr. Davis. The banquet closed with the 
following program, which was excellently rendered: 


L. Overture—Orchestra. 
U. Mr. Charles Whalan and Miss Carrie West—Eccentric 
character comedians. 
M. Miss Gertrude Gebest—Comedienne and mimic. 
B. Miss Madeleine Burdette—Vocal selections. 
E. Mr. Charles Dawley—Singing comique. 
R. Miss Dora Pelletier—Imitations of celebrated stage 
favorites. 
Miss Anna Miller—Parisian favorite. 
. The d@’Estelle Sisters—Vocalists and dancers. 
R. Miss Nellie Lytton—The merry widow. 
A. Miss Gertie LeClair and her “Darktown Picks.” 
D. Miss Mildred Hansen—The winsome lassie. 
Kk. Miss Annie St. Tel—Danseuse. 
Mr. Philip Lang at the piano. 
Mr. Wade, director by appointment to the committee. 





The attendance was very large, nearly all the members 
and many Visitors being present. 





WESTERN CANADA RETAILERS ELECT 
OFFICERS. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.,.Feb. 15.—The annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Western Canada Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was held last week. Alan Stewart, 
secretary-treasurer of the association, was reélected, and 
S. A. Hamilton, of Moose Jaw, was elected assistant sec- 
retary. It was decided that the paper read by W. P. 
Dutton at the meeting of Wednesday should be printed 
in full, and distributed to the members of the associa- 
tion. The paper of Mr. Dutton was entitled ‘‘ The Retail 
Lumbermen from the Wholesale View,’’ and was spoken 
of very highly by those who heard it. 

The main business was the discussion of the annual 
report of the insurance department, the company of the 
lumbermen, being known as the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. The report showed 
that during the year the amount of insurance carried by 
the company had been increased to $1,500,000 and the 
rate charged was said to be the lowest ever recorded in 
Canada. Officers of the insurance company were elected 
as follows: 

President—J. A. Thompson. 

Vice president—J. D. Sinclair. 

Treasurer—A. K. Godfrey. 

Secretary—A. M. Stewart. y ” 

Directors—J. C. Graham, Winnipeg; G. F. Wall, Winnipeg ; 
T. B. Patten, Regina; T. L. Arnett, Souris; F. Macpherson, 
Binscarth ; H. Meilicke, Dundurn. | 

Those who will hold office during the current year are: 

President—A. K. Godfrey, Winnipeg. 

Vice president—A. W. Jones, Moose Jaw. 

Secretary-treasurer—Alan Stewart. 

Assistant secretary—S. H. Hamilton. ; 

Directors—W. J. Robertson, Cartwright; J. Playfair, 
Baldur; J. K. Robson, Treherne; EB. EB. Finch, Strathclair ; 
George Barr, Gladstone; W. Armstrong, Portage; E. Wankel, 
Oak River; D. E. Sprague, Winnipeg; G. F, Robertson, Win- 
nipeg; T. B. Patton, Regina; H. Van Tassel, Moose Jaw ; 
James Mergens, Weyburn; H. Melicke, Dundurn; C. H. 
Wentz, Saskatoon; A. W. Sherwood, Indian Head; A. H. 
Foulds, Carnduff; J. E. Walker, Rocanville; E, Baker, Out- 
look. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


SEA a A ERO 


Personai and Business Notes of the Southwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Convention at Kansas City—Trade Conditions and Prospect 
in Missouri and Kansas as Viewed by Well Known Dealers—Association Details. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


With John A. C. Gordon, Wathena, Kan., business is 
quiet, and nothing that promises better is in sight. The 
town is only five miles from St. Joe. 

A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner, Okla., reports that things 
are in good shape, with a prospect that they will so 
continue. Stocks are heavier than usual. Collections are 
fairly good. Business is principally with newcomers 
who hope to find in the state the paradise they are look- 
ing for. Many school houses are being built and as 
the authorities are slow in getting the bonds negotiated 
payments are slow. This town has a 4,000 population 
and three yards. 

Last year business with George Kieffer, Cole Camp, 
Mo., lacked 80 percent of the normal. -General condi- 
tions are called good, and for the last half of the pres- 
ent year he expects to sell boards. The farmers are in 
such shape that he doesn’t know what they have to com- 
plain of. There is only one yard in this town of 1,200 
population. 

S. M. Swartz thinks his town, Newton, Kan., near the 
center of the state, is about as good as they are made. 
It is a railroad town and, Mr. Swartz says, a moral 
town, as if the two do not ordinarily go together. There 
is plenty of money and everybody is feeling good. LIlli- 
nois and Iowa men are coming in and buying farms. 
Collections are first class. Stocks are above normal. 
For the crops they have had the wet weather, and now 
all that is needed is the sunshine, and that will come. 
A government building to cost $50,000 will go up this 
year and a Y. M. C. A. building that will cost $30,000. 
A mile or two of the streets will be paved. Mr. Swartz 
is living on the high hill of hope. 

C. E. Matthews, Webb City, near Joplin, the two 
forming the great lead and zinc district of Missouri, 
reports that trade for 1908 was normal and that he 
expects good things to come. The mining business is 
flourishing. The stocks are normal but smaller than a 
year ago. Mr. Matthews does not come to the conven- 
tion expressly to talk lumber and listen to the heavy 
papers, but every year some of those who are so fortu- 
nate as to be called his friends are gathered around a 
table that groans with good things. This time it was 
a round table that accommodated about a dozen and there 
was so much fun that the onlookers envied us. It would 
take a long hunt to find a more sociable and jolly team 
than Mr. and Mrs. Matthews. Their many friends say: 
‘*Long may they wave.’’ James Costello, Liberty, Mo., 
did not go around talking about trade, but all the same 
he did not neglect to think of the little theater party he 
yearly gives. 

J. R. Proctor, Olean, Mo., has four yards, and as crops 
were poor in his territory business was quiet the last 
year, but better crop conditions will bring about an 
improvement. The stocks in these yards are above the 
normal. 

C. D. Streeter, as buyer and general manager repre- 
senting nine yards belonging to six corporations, with 
headquarters in Keokuk, Iowa, came over to see how 
things went. Last year was the best he ever experi- 
enced and this year he is looking for it to be still bet- 
ter. He bought heavily the 1st of December and when 
his purchases are in stock the supply will be normal. 
For the fourth time his local managers, in February, 
will be invited to meet together in a sort of family 
gathering, and the ideas expressed at these meetings are 
regarded as beneficial to all concerned. 

H. L. Beach, also of Keokuk, was in company with 
Mr. Streeter and having been told by the latter that 
Mr. Beach was a crackerjack of a yard manager I asked 
him what qualifications he thought a good manager 
should have. First, he said, courtesy; second, in know- 
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ing what customers want better than they know them- 
selves—which means substitution. 

W. A. Waymire, Garfield-on-the-Arkansas, Kan., not- 
withstanding he has sold his lumber interest, comes to 
the conventions as regularly as clockwork and sits 
through every session. He now sells hardware and coal 
and owing to the weather this winter he says the coal- 
man’s heart is clear down in his hip pocket. 


In Missouri Territory. 


E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo., says business at his 
nine yards has been as spotted as a leopard. At manu- 
facturing points sales were smaller than formerly. Stocks 
are normal and he aims to keep them in this condition, 
notwithstanding the lay of the market, as he wants to 
be able to furnish bills at all times. Mr. Robinson 
helped to organize the association twenty years ago and 
this will be the first year he will be out of the harness 
as an official in one capacity or other. 

E. W. Martin, Tulsa, Okla., superintendent of the 
western yards of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, 
tells everybody that Tulsa is a hummer, calling it one 
of the best towns in the state. Building there is stronger 
than ever. Farming is developing rather slowly, but 
good gracious! the town. A courthouse to cost $50,000 
may go up this year. Two 5-story cement buildings are 
planned and other prospects too numerous to mention. 
Mr. Martin has recently built a shed, 80x140 feet. 

The Antrim-Todd Lumber Company, St. Louis, has 
ten yards, and Rush H. Todd, of the company, tells me 
that the last year was a good one for business, consider- 
ing general conditions. Stocks in the yards about aver 
age up to those of former years. 

Charles L. Parcher, Maryville, Mo., reports that the 
crops in the vicinity of that fine town were poor last 
year, but this year he is looking ahead for something. 
The normal school is being finished and a dozen good 
residences will go up. Stocks in the town are heavy. 

W. C. Alexander, Everest, Kan., owns four yards which 
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are well stocked, purchases having come in the last four 
weeks. The farmers are not selling their products, 
which makes collections slow. In the last year land in 
this section has advanced 25 percent in value. 

In 1908 the trade of J. W. Wills, jr., Rolla, Mo., was 
exceptionally good, being about equally divided between 
town and country. The town has 2,500 population and 
is growing. A public school building to cost $10,000 
will be erected this season. It is the location of the 
Missouri State School of Mines, which has 300 students. 


Good Year Expected. 


The C. J. Harris Lumber Company, St. Louis, has six 
yards, all in Missouri, and Mr. Harris says the first 
half of 1908 trade was down in the dumps and that 
there was improvement in the last half. He feels it in 
the air that this year will be a crackerjack. Stocks are 
full to the roof. 

A. Ayala, of old Mexico, is learning the retail trade 
in Baldwin, Kan., and later will return to his native 
country with the expectation of engaging in it there. 

Altona, Kan., is a town of 2,000, the number of yards 
recently having been increased from two to three. Busi- 
ness has not been so poor in five years, but the prospects 
are encouraging. 

With J. C. Frank, Madison, Mo., business for 1908 was 
ahead of that of the former year. Mr. Frank has another 
yard at Holliday and for both yards has bought heavily 
which will bring his stocks up to highwater mark. In 
the fall of the year he gives his attention to collecting, 
next to buying, and then to inventorying. In sixteen 


years he says he has never failed but once to buy 
advantage in early winter. 
From the Kansas Field. 
H. N. Renfrew, Mt. Hope, Kan., reports a good y 
and fair prospects. 
T. B. Page, with the T. H. Rogers Lumber Compa: 
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and C. A. Sampson, with the Minnetonka Lumber Com 
pany, both of Muskogee, Okla., were going through the 
convention hall hand in hand as good competitors should. 
In concert they said that their town is a good one, and 


swear to that effect. There are nine yards in this city 
of 20,000 population which, in the opinion of both, 
ought to be cut in two in the middle. Stocks are a little 
above normal and they spoke up as one man that they 
expect an advance in price. 

Fred Humburg hailed from Bison, Kan.. and there is 
no question, he says but, as the name indicates, it is a 
good, strong town. On the way to the convention hall 
it did me good to talk with this dealer. He reads four 
lumber papers and says he would pay $12 a year for 
each of them if he could not get them for less. He has 
made several trips south, and to the Pacific coast, that 
he might learn how lumber is manufactured. That is the 
kind of man who learns what he is about. Last year 
his trade was fair. Wheat is lobking fairly well, there 
is plenty of moisture in the ground and he thinks the 
good Lord has something in store for him in the way 
of trade in 1909. 

The Central Lumber Company has twelve yards, and 
H. H. Welty, Downs, Kan., the king bee of the corpora- 
tion, and the man who wears a diamond nearly as large 
as mine, says that the prospects in his territory «re 
showing up fair. The yards are stocked above normal. 
The last half of last year business was fairly good, |ut 
Mr. Welty appeared to want to skip the first half. 

William Minton Johns, Sedalia, Mo., commonly haile 
as ‘‘Mint,’’ tells me that the railroad shops—the \'is- 
souri Pacific and the ‘‘ Katy’’—are working full for es, 


about 1,600 men. In central Missouri he is looking tor 
both the towns and the country to take on sti dy 
growth. 

O. L. Sherwood, Liberal, Kan., who has the | «al 


management of one of the six yards of the Bolin-! all 
Lumber Company, with headquarters in the town na 
reports that last year trade was light owing to a © il: 
ure of crops, but that at present old Mr. Pro: 
is grinning from ear to ear. Stocks are low. 

C. G. Maxwell, with the Sigler Lumber Company d 
C. F. Enos, with the J. M. Harlan Lumber Com), ‘Jy; 
both of Indianola, Iowa, were another pair of in 
competitors who were taking in the show, keeping  '¢ 
together for fear they might get lost. There ar 
yards in this town of 3,500, and it was the testin "Y 
of both dealers that stocks were larger than usual. 


More From Missouri. 

When it touches retail conditions, or wholesale co: i- 
tions, for that matter, Louis L. Seibel’s head is ¢!: «‘ 
full of information. The company with which he is « 0 
ciated—the Badger—has fifty-two yards, and, to |\% 


metaphors, to successfully navigate a lumber cra! of 
that size, with several yards in Kansas City, calls ‘0° 
a man at the helm who does not shake in his 6 eS 


when he sees a thunderstorm coming up. I never © ve 
visited Mr. Seibel in his office, but he has told me }:0re 
than I could remember to write down when I got out 
of sight around the corner. Were all dealers of ‘his 
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si ap T would earn my living so easily that in a little 
w! 'e, for lack of exercise, it would be hard to tell me 
fr n an alderman. The stocks in the Badger yards 
ar not large, and Mr. Seibel says that in town and 
co uitry there is no discounting the prospects for a fair 


lward N. MeGregor, president of the Big Jo Lum- 
ln Company, Wichita, Kan., that has thirteen yards, 
ih ks that trade is going to improve in the southwest, 
as here is more moisture than last year, which bespeaks 
be ‘er crops. Stocks in these yards are just normal. I 
th k a good deal of this Big Jo outfit and wish in 
or or that good luck might jump right in their midst 
wi. all its big feet they would change that number of 
ya is. It won’t do to shake our fists in the face of 


N. Daniels, of the Daseomb-Daniels Lumber Com- 
pa’, Kansas City, expects the best trade this year the 
cor pany ever has had, Last year the building permits 
wer larger than any previous period in the history of 
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MINER, RIDGEWAY, MO. ; 


the city, and it would take a microscope to find a eiti- 
zen who believes that there is to be any halt, and even 
with the microscope you wouldn’t find him. He thinks 
that the most of the Kansas City yards have bought 


heavily. 


J. it. Moorehead, Lexington, summed it up by saying 
that trade in the city and its vicinity, where during the 
Civil war eannon balls whizzed in all directions, had not 
been as good as might be. 

Fayetteville, Ark., is in a fruit country and as last 
year the fruit crop was a failure a short guess would 
tell \ lat the retail lumber business looked like. The 
trade, however, is going to revive, else L. R. Putnam, of 
that town, will turn out a poor prophet. This city has 
ap ation of $9,000 and three yards, and the com- 
pany of which Mr. Putnam is secretary and general 
mana or also has the same number. The conditions have 


not « ‘led for heavy stocks. 
Popular Kansans. 


If | had as much ginger in my composition as J. 1 


y 


Nic of Abilene, Kan., has I would be seribbling for 
$4a .cek. I think that Mr. Nicolay is directly inter- 
ester four yards, and by marriage in several others. 
If | not mistaken, A. W. Rice, of the Rice-Johntz- 
Nic Lumber Company, is Mr. Nicolay’s father-in- 
law; - .yhow, he is good enough to be any man’s father- 
in-la s he keeps a little pacer that can outspeed an 
expr train. When I was in Abilene there were no 
hoss at had anything to do with this pacer, so we 
wel and gave the limited express a brush, and the 
whe: f the old engine couldn’t turn fast enough to 
leay, This company has had a good year and is 
not ng for any setback. The crop outlook is good 
and s are bang up. The number of yards in the 
town been reduced from four to three, J. W. Asling 
havi: ld out. This is the town in which Parker, the 
king in the carnival world, operates, his shops cover- 
ing : When I was iti Abilene Mr. Parker told me 
that e could find a manager of the right stripe, one 
who d bring method out of chaos, salary would be 
no ¢ . So, young man, don’t get down in the mouth 
m th ig world because there is nothing to do, as this 
samy world is looking for men who know how to do 
thing it a desire to earn a salary doesn’t always fit 
& ma 


i do these things—remember that. 
Wilim H. Cain, Wyaconda, Mo., since the first of 
the ye» has left the management of his retail yard to 


his fair while he has sold lumber on commission. His 
wens de has been fair since August 1 last and he is 
OOKIn 


| ‘ra continuance of the same blessing. 
W. |. Grosser, Salina, Kan., tells me that trade was 


fair wiiil the cold weather of a couple of weeks ago, 

When i slowed up. He expects good business in 1909, 

Provided the erops are good. Salina means salt, and 

eM is enough here to keep the city in good condition. 
as 


11,000 population and is gaining right along. 
Wesleyan university is building a science hall and a pub- 
lie school building is being finished that cost $50,000. 
A Catholie school building was recently completed that 
Cost $35,000. There are five yards in the town and 
When the lumber they have bought shall be in pile 
Stocks will be above normal. 

With former President Halloren, Ottawa, Kan., trade 


for the first half of last year was light and he looks 
for nothing big the present season. In an agricultural 
country the condition of crops is a barometer of busi- 
ness and in this section crops for two years have been 
light. 

G. W. O’Holloran, Pittsburg, Kan., says that owing 
to a suspension of the coal mining industry the bal- 
ance of trade was against him in 1908, but he is looking 
for an improvement this year. When business is dull, 
or when it is not dull, Mr. O’Halloran hunts. On my 
visit to Pittsburg he was away hunting ducks, and a 
truthful citizen of the town said there was no question 
but that he would return loaded down with game. As 
he put it, ‘‘His bag will not only be running over, but 
they will hang as thick as they can all over his clothes 
like so many prize medals.’’ 

The Blaker brothers, from Pleasanton, Kan., were 
here in full foree—and what fine men they are! B. F. 
has helped to make the laws of the state, and if I am 
not mistaken it was at one time whispered that he was 
good timber for governor. Business was as good as the 
year before, and although it is quiet now B. F. thinks 
it will take a new start in February. The other brother, 
Alfred, said to me out in the exposition room that the 
last season twenty-five houses were built in their little 
town, and I said to him I did not know where that record 
was beaten in a town of its size. 

Jim Sherman Stuart, Parnell, Mo.—and he says he 
voted for Jim Sherman—holds down a one-yard town, 
surrounded by a fine farming country. Crops last year 
were not good and as a consequence trade was light. 
You will notice from these minutes that in several sec- 
tions crop conditions have stood in the way of a good 
business. It is never that way on my 3-acre farm in 
Iowa. There is a big crop of something every year, 
even if only weeds. 

A Lumber Family. 

It is always a pleasure to meet O. E. Woods, Oswego, 
Kan., as I do cotton to the man who is sociable and who 
shakes hands as though it were a part of his business. 
Mr. Woods has eight yards, four in Kansas and four in 
Oklahoma. In Kansas business was disappointing and in 
Oklahoma good. Mr. Woods’ comes near being a lumber 
family. Miss Ola, a daughter, has charge of the head 
office when the father is gone, and I believe that Mr. 
Woods thinks she is as good a buyer as he he is. I said 
to her that I had met a few good women lumbermen, 
but as a rule ladies enter lumber offices as a makeshift, 
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waiting for something of more importance to come 
their way. She immediately caught the meaning of the 
remark and said that no brighter outlook has as yet 
come her way than that presented by the lumber busi- 
ness. Two sons are managers of yards, and a third 
who is in college possibly may take to shoving boards 
when his course is completed. The whole family was 
at the convention and I would bet $4 that it is a happy 
family. 

The Fullerton - Stuart Lumber Company, Okmulgee, 
Okla,. an Indian name that means, ‘‘I long for you, 
fair maiden,’’ has seven yards, and was represented at 
the meeting by W. A. Stuart. Last year water destroyed 
the crops, which prever‘ed trade from rising above the 
fair line. Stocks are heavy and the bulk of business 
this year is looked for in the cities. 

R. C, Geck is a member of the firm of Miller, Geck & 
Miller, that operates seven yards, with headquarters 
at Seneca, Mo. Stocks are low, owing to the short corn 
crop last year, collections are poor and just now trade 
is quiet. I am glad to ring down the curtain on such 
conditions. 

I. G. Chapin, of the Searle & Chapin Lumber Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb., mixed with the crowd. Mr. Chapin 
has reached a period when he is an enthusiastic autoist, 
and he fairly begrudged the time he was in Kansas City 
without his machine, This company has eighteen yards, 
and when a balance sheet was struck it showed that 
business in 1908 was as good as that of the preceding 
year. As to future trade the outlook is as glittering as 
Mr. Chapin’s diamonds. The yards are well stocked. 

Hearty-mannered Paul Kline, hailing from that great 
cement town, Iola, Kan., remarked that trade in his 
home yard was fair, but that in Oklahoma he had a 
yard that out-trotted it. He says he is hopeful of the 
future, and that, as we all know, covers a good deal of 


ground. This cement town, with one of the largest 
public squares that ever happened, has 12,000 popula- 
tion and is not growing much. When in Iola I sug- 
gested that a racecourse be built in this square, and 
that to amuse the people they have races every evening, 
but instead of accepting my advice they have built a 
courthouse on it. 

Milo R. Harris, Ottawa, Kan., says eastern Kansas 
did not have good crops last year and that the volume 
of trade has been by no means heavy. The farmers are 
not shouting building from the tops of their houses. 
In adjacent towns prices are being slaughtered. Col- 
lections are good and he would call stocks in this section 
normal. Government has bought a site for a building, 
and the present season a city hall to cost $25,000 will be 
erected. 

E. M. Adams, Mound City, Kan., has built sheds since 
I visited his town, and has made his improvements of 
such a character that his business will come as near run- 
ning itself as possible. His faith in future wholesale 
values is such that he says he has bought all the lumber 
he can store and pay for. 


Live Lumbermen. 


When I was in Ridgeway, Mo., the wife of Will A. 
Miner was in Colorado for her health, and that she is 
better and here at the meeting with him Mr. Miner said 
was the best news he had for me. Mr. Miner is inter- 
ested in ten yards and several banks, the concern being 
Miner & Frees, and says that business for the year 
was fair, and with good crops he is expecting it to so 
continue. Stocks are smaller than at times they have 
been. Ed Miner, Bethany, of the same firm, was in 
town buying and selling farms and houses, and would 
come into the Coates in the evening as merry as a 
10-year-old schoolboy. He says he has reached an age 
when the future of the trade can take care of itself; 
that he will not worry a hair over it and will be con- 
tent to take it as it comes. I have in my library a very 
philosophical work that was written by Rev. Mr. Miner, 
father of these Miner boys, and I think that Ed is 
taking on the mantle that was laid aside by his father. 
I doubt, though, if the father used as emphatic language 
as Ed does. He is now building a fine house, with all 
the frills on it, and he promises that the next time I 
am in his town this house shall be mine for the time 
being, that I may tramp over it from basement to gar- 
ret with no one to molest or make me afraid. 

Not in six months have I met a retail lumberman who, 
to my mind, was more wideawake than Clarence E. 
Hopkins, of Cotter, Ark. In a box at the convention 
hall I talked with Mr. Hopkins and my eyes must have 
bulged with admiration. The town is four years old, 
has 1,000 population, and if you don’t think that Mr. 
Hopkins is onto holding down a one-yard proposition 
you ought to talk with him. He has a pocket planing 
mill, the machinery consisting of a 5-inch sticker, cross- 
cut and rip saws, a band saw and a turning lathe. I 
wish that before that audience of retail dealers he 
could have told of the advantages he derived from this 
little mill driven by a 2-horse gasoline engine. I will 
guaruntee it would have been one of the features of the 
convention. He wanted to talk with me about a shed 
that he intends building in which lumber will be stored 
on end. If I had a yard at a point where competition 
was as hot as a newly-baked potato, and I was in search 
of a man who would do things and make them pay, | 
would reach down and pull Mr. Hopkins out of the wilds 
of Arkansas before he had time to change his shirt. 
This young man hailed from Michigan—his father before 
him was an old time lumberman—and make no mistake, 
he has learned the game. 

W. 8S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber 
Company, with eighteen yards, and keadquarters in Kan- 
sas City, always comes into one’s life like an invigorat- 
ing breeze. December was the best for business for 
any corresponding month in three years. The last four 
months have bordered on hummers. Stocks in the yards 
are normal. Mr. Dickason is also a member of the 
Anson Shingle & Lumber Company, with a mill in Brit 
ish Columbia, and with how many more industries he is 
connected I can not say. 

R. D. Holt, West Plains, Mo.. reports that business is 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


SEWARD NAO AOE RIOD 


Personai and Business Notes of the Southwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Convention at Kansas City—Trade Conditions and Prospect 
in Missouri and Kansas as Viewed by Well Known Dealers—Association Details. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


With John A. C. Gordon, Wathena, Kan., business is 
quiet, and nothing that promises better is in sight. The 
town is only five miles from St. Joe. 

A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner, Okla., reports that things 
are in good shape, with a prospect that they will so 
continue. Stocks are heavier than usual. Collections are 
fairly good. Business is principally with newcomers 
who hope to find in the state the paradise they are look- 
ing for. Many school houses are being built and as 
the authorities are slow in getting the bonds negotiated 
payments are slow. This town has a 4,000 population 
and three yards. 

Last year business with George Kieffer, Cole Camp, 
Mo., lacked 80 percent of the normal. -General condi- 
tions are called good, and for the last half of the pres- 
ent year he expects to sell boards. The farmers are in 
such shape that he doesn’t know what they have to com- 
plain of. There is only one yard in this town of 1,200 
population. 

8S. M. Swartz thinks his town, Newton, Kan., near the 
center of the state, is about as good as they are made. 
It is a railroad town and, Mr. Swartz says, a moral 
town, as if the two do not ordinarily go together. There 
is plenty of money and everybody is feeling good. Illi- 
nois and Iowa men are coming in and buying farms. 
Collections are first class. Stocks are above normal. 
For the crops they have had the wet weather, and now 
all that is needed is the sunshine, and that will come. 
A government building to cost $50,000 will go up this 
year and a Y. M. C. A. building that will cost $30,000. 
A mile or two of the streets will be paved. Mr. Swartz 
is living on the high hill of hope. 

C. E. Matthews, Webb City, near Joplin, the two 
forming the great lead and zine district of Missouri, 
reports that trade for 1908 was normal and that he 
expects good things to come. The mining business is 
flourishing. The stocks are normal but smaller than a 
year ago. Mr. Matthews does not come to the conven- 
tion expressly to talk lumber and listen to the heavy 
papers, but every year some of those who are so fortu- 
nate as to be called his friends are gathered around a 
table that groans with good things. This time it was 
a round table that accommodated about a dozen and there 
was so much fun that the onlookers envied us. It would 
take a long hunt to find a more sociable and jolly team 
than Mr. and Mrs. Matthews. Their many friends say: 
‘*Long may they wave.’’ James Costello, Liberty, Mo., 
did not go around talking about trade, but all the same 
he did not neglect to think of the little theater party he 
yearly gives. 

J. R. Proctor, Olean, Mo., has four yards, and as crops 
were poor in his territory business was quiet the last 
year, but better crop conditions will bring about an 
improvement. The stocks in these yards are above the 
normal. 

C. D. Streeter, as buyer and general manager repre- 
senting nine yards belonging to six corporations, with 
headquarters in Keokuk, Iowa, came over to see how 
things went. Last year was the best he ever experi- 
enced and this year he is looking for it to be still bet- 
ter. He bought heavily the 1st of December and when 
his purchases are in stock the supply will be normal. 
For the fourth time his local managers, in February, 
will be invited to meet together in a sort of family 
gathering, and the ideas expressed at these meetings are 
regarded as beneficial to all concerned. 

H. L. Beach, also of Keokuk, was in company with 
Mr. Streeter and having been told by the latter that 
Mr. Beach was a crackerjack of a yard manager I asked 
him what qualifications he thought a good manager 
should have. First, he said, courtesy; second, in know- 
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ing what customers want better than they know them- 
selves—which means substitution. 

W. A. Waymire, Garfield-on-the-Arkansas, Kan., not- 
withstanding he has sold his lumber interest, comes to 
the conventions as regularly as clockwork and sits 
through every session. He now sells hardware and coal 
and owing to the weather this winter he says the coal- 
man’s heart is clear down in his hip pocket. 


In Missouri Territory. 


E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo., says business at his 
nine yards has been as spotted as a leopard. At manu- 
facturing points sales were smaller than formerly. Stocks 
are normal and he aims to keep them in this condition, 
notwithstanding the lay of the market, as he wants to 
be able to furnish bills at all times. Mr. Robinson 
helped to organize the association twenty years ago and 
this will be the first year he will be out of the harness 
as an official in one capacity or other. 

E. W. Martin, Tulsa, Okla., superintendent of the 
western yards of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, 
tells everybody that Tulsa is a hummer, calling it one 
of the best towns in the state. Building there is stronger 
than ever. Farming is developing rather slowly, but 
good gracious! the town. A courthouse to cost $50,000 
may go up this year. Two 5-story cement buildings are 
planned and other prospects too numerous to mention. 
Mr. Martin has recently built a shed, 80x140 feet. 

The Antrim-Todd Lumber Company, St. Louis, has 
ten yards, and Rush H. Todd, of the company, tells me 
that the last year was a good one for business, consider- 
ing general conditions. Stocks in the yards about aver 
age up to those of former years. 

Charles L. Parcher, Maryville, Mo., reports that the 
crops in the vicinity of that fine town were poor last 
year, but this year he is looking ahead for something. 
The normal school is being finished and a dozen good 
residences will go up. Stocks in the town are heavy. 

W. C. Alexander, Everest, Kan., owns four yards which 
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are well stocked, purchases having come in the last four 
weeks. The farmers are not selling their products, 
which makes collections slow. In the last year land in 
this section has advanced 25 percent in value. 

In 1908 the trade of J. W. Wills, jr., Rolla, Mo., was 
exceptionally good, being about equally divided between 
town and country. The town has 2,500 population and 
is growing. A public school building to cost $10,000 
will be erected this season. It is the location of the 
Missouri State School of Mines, which has 300 students. 


Good Year Expected. 


The C. J. Harris Lumber Company, St. Louis, has six 
yards, all in Missouri, and Mr. Harris says the first 
half of 1908 trade was down in the dumps and that 
there was improvement in the last half. He feels it in 
the air that this year will be a crackerjack. Stocks are 
full to the roof. 

A. Ayala, of old Mexico, is learning the retail trade 
in Baldwin, Kan., and later will return to his native 
country with the expectation of engaging in it there. 

Altona, Kan., is a town of 2,000, the number of yards 
recently having been increased from two to three. Busi- 
ness has not been so poor in five years, but the prospects 
are encouraging. 

With J. C. Frank, Madison, Mo., business for 1908 was 
ahead of that of the former year. Mr. Frank has another 
yard at Holliday and for both yards has bought heavily 
which will bring his stocks up to highwater mark. In 
the fall of the year he gives his attention to collecting, 
next to buying, and then to inventorying. In sixteen 


years he says he has never failed but once to buy 
advantage in early winter. 
From the Kansas Field. 
H. N. Renfrew, Mt. Hope, Kan., reports a good y 
and fair prospects. 
T. B. Page, with the T. H. Rogers Lumber Compa 
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and C. A. Sampson, with the Minnetonka Lumber Con 
pany, both of Muskogee, Okla., were going through the 
convention hall hand in hand as good competitors should. 
In concert they said that their town is a good one, and 
that if necessary they would hold up their hands and 
swear to that effect. There are nine yards in this city 
of 20,000 population which, in the opinion of both, 
ought to be cut in two in the middle. Stocks are a little 
above normal and they spoke up as one man that they 
expect an advance in price. 

Fred Humburg hailed from Bison, Kan.. and there is 
no question, he says but, as the name indicates, it is a 
good, strong town. On the way to the convention hall 
it did me good to talk with this dealer. He reads four 
lumber papers and says he would pay $12 a year for 
each of them if he could not get them for less. He ias 
made several trips south, and to the Pacific coast, that 
he might learn how lumber is manufactured. That is the 
kind of man who learns what he is about. Last year 
his trade was fair. Wheat is looking fairly well, there 
is plenty of moisture in the ground and he thinks the 
good Lord has something in store for him in the way 
of trade in 1909. 

The Central Lumber Company has twelve yards, and 
H. H. Welty, Downs, Kan., the king bee of the corpora- 
tion, and the man who wears a diamond nearly as large 
as mine, says that the prospects in his territory «re 
showing up fair. The yards are stocked above normal. 


The last half of last year business was fairly good, but 
Mr. Welty appeared to want to skip the first half. 

William Minton Johns, Sedalia, Mo., commonly hailed 
as ‘‘Mint,’’ tells me that the railroad shops—the \lis- 
souri Pacific and the ‘‘ Katy’’—are working full for-es, 
about 1,600 men. In central Missouri he is looking tor 
both the towns and the country to take on sti dy 
growth. 

O. L. Sherwood, Liberal, Kan., who has the al 
management of one of the six yards of the Bolin-! all 


Lumber Company, with headquarters in the town na: 4, 
reports that last year trade was light owing to a |- 


ure of crops, but that at present old Mr. Pros ct 
is grinning from ear to ear. Stocks are low. 

C. G. Maxwell, with the Sigler Lumber Company. 
C. F. Enos, with the J. M. Harlan Lumber Com; ‘J, 


both of Indianola, Iowa, were another pair of in 
competitors who were taking in the show, keeping se 
together for fear they might get lost. There are v0 
yards in this town of 3,500, and it was the testi: "Y 
of both dealers that stocks were larger than usual. 


More From Missouri. 

When it touches retail conditions, or wholesale co 'l 
tions, for that matter, Louis L. Seibel’s head is ¢! «k 
full of information. The company with which he is © 5° 
ciated—the Badger—has fifty-two yards, and, to |x 


metaphors, to successfully navigate a lumber crat: 0! 
that size, with several yards in Kansas City, calls ‘oF 
a man at the helm who does not shake in his res 


when he sees a thunderstorm coming up. I never * ‘ve 
visited Mr. Seibel in his office, but he has told me } ore 
than I could remember to write down when I got out 
of sight around the corner. Were all dealers of ‘his 
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st; ap I would earn my living so easily that in a little 
w! e, for lack of exercise, it would be hard to tell me 
fr . an alderman. The stocks in the Badger yards 
ar not large, and Mr. Seibel says that in town and 
wo try there is no discounting the prospects for a fair 


iward N. MeGregor, president of the Big Jo Lum- 
ie Company, Wichita, Kan., that has thirteen yards, 
th ks that trade is going to improve in the southwest, 
as liere is more moisture than last year, which bespeaks 


be er crops. Stocks in these yards are just normal. I 
th. k a good deal of this Big Jo outfit and wish in 
or r that good luck might jump right in their midst 
wi all its big feet they would change that number of 
ya is. It won’t do to shake our fists in the face of 


N. Daniels, of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Com- 


pa , Kansas City, expects the best trade this year the 
con pany ever has had. Last year the building permits 
wer larger than any previous period in the history of 
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the city, and it would take a microscope to find a eiti- 
zen who believes that there is to be any halt, and even 
with the microscope you wouldn’t find him. He thinks 
that the most of the Kansas City yards have bought 
heavily. 


J. Rk. Moorehead, Lexington, summed it up by saying 


that trade in the city and its vicinity, where during the 
Civil war eannon balls whizzed in all directions, had not 
been as good as might be. 


Fayetteville, Ark., is in a fruit country and as last 
year tle fruit crop was a failure a short guess would 


tell \hat the retail lumber business looked like. The 
trade, however, is going to revive, else L. R. Putnam, of 
that town, will turn out a poor prophet. This city has 
a population of $9,000 and three yards, and the com- 
pany of which Mr. Putnam is secretary and general 


mana-cr also has the same number. The conditions have 
not cs 'led for heavy stocks. 


Popular Kansans, 


If | had as much ginger in my composition as J. T. 
Nico! , of Abilene, Kan., has I would be seribbling for 
$4.a .cek. I think that Mr. Nicolay is directly inter- 
ester four yards, and by marriage in several others. 
If | not mistaken, A. W. Rice, of the Rice-Johntz- 
Nico Lumber Company, is Mr. Nicolay’s father-in- 
law; - .yhow, he is good enough to be any man’s father- 
in-la s he keeps a little pacer that can outspeed an 
expr train. When I was in Abilene there were no 
hoss: at had anything to do with this pacer, so we 
wen and gave the limited express a brush, and the 
Whe { the old engine couldn’t turn fast enough to 
leay: This company has had a good year and is 
not ig for any setback. The crop outlook is good 
and s are bang up. The number of yards in the 
town been reduced from four to three, J. W. Asling 
havi: id out. This is the town in which Parker, the 
king in the carnival world, operates, his shops cover- 
ing ss. When I was ifi Abilene Mr. Parker told me 
that could find a manager of the right stripe, one 
Who | bring method out of chaos, salary would be 
no ¢ . So, young man, don’t get down in the mouth 
in th ig world because there is nothing to do, as this 
sami world is looking for men who know how to do 
thing it a desire to earn a salary doesn’t always fit 
a ma do these things—remember that. 

Will m H. Cain, Wyaconda, Mo., since the first of 
the ye. has left the management of his retail yard to 
his fai y while he has sold lumber on commission. His 
retail + de has been fair since August 1 last and he is 
lookin ‘ra continuance of the same blessing. 

W. |. Grosser, Salina, Kan., tells me that trade was 
fair wn'ii the cold weather of a couple of weeks ago, 
ee i' slowed up. He expects good business in 1909, 

TOVided 


the erops are good. Salina means salt, and 
there j cnough here to keep the city in good condition. 
It has 11,000 population and is gaining right along. 
Wesleyan university is building a science hall and a pub- 
lie school building is being finished that cost $50,000. 
A Catholic school building was recently completed that 
Cost $35,000. There are five yards in the town and 
When the lumber they have bought shall be in pile 
Stocks will be above normal. 

With former President Halloren, Ottawa, Kan., trade 


for the first half of last year was light and he looks 
for nothing big the present season. In an agricultural 
country the condition of crops is a barometer of busi- 
ness and in this section crops for two years have been 
light. 

G. W. O’Holloran, Pittsburg, Kan., says that owing 
to a suspension of the coal mining industry the bal- 
ance of trade was against him in 1908, but he is looking 
for an improvement this year. When business is dull, 
or when it is not dull, Mr. O’Halloran hunts. On my 
visit to Pittsburg he was away hunting ducks, and a 
truthful citizen of the town said there was no question 
but that he would return loaded down with game. As 
he put it, ‘‘His bag will not only be running over, but 
they will hang as thick as they can all over his clothes 
like so many prize medals.’’ 

The Blaker brothers, from Pleasanton, Kan., were 
here in full foree—and what fine men they are! B. F. 
has helped to make the laws of the state, and if I am 
not mistaken it was at one time whispered that he was 
good timber for governor. Business was as good as the 
year before, and although it is quiet now B. F. thinks 
it will take a new start in February. The other brother, 
Alfred, said to me out in the exposition room that the 
last season twenty-five houses were built in their little 
town, and I said to him I did not know where that record 
was beaten in a town of its size. 

Jim Sherman Stuart, Parnell, Mo.—and he says he 
voted for Jim Sherman—holds down a one-yard town, 
surrounded by a fine farming country. Crops last year 
were not good and as a consequence trade was light. 
You will notice from these minutes that in several sec- 
tions crop conditions have stood in the way of a good 
business. It is never that way on my 3-acre farm in 
Iowa. There is a big crop of something every year, 
even if only weeds. 

A Lumber Family. 

It is always a pleasure to meet O. E. Woods, Oswego, 
Kan., as I do cotton to the man who is sociable and who 
shakes hands as though it were a part of his business. 
Mr. Woods has eight yards, four in Kansas and four in 
Oklahoma. In Kansas business was disappointing and in 
Oklahoma good. Mr. Woods’ comes near being a lumber 
family. Miss Ola, a daughter, has charge of the head 
office when the father is gone, and I believe that Mr. 
Woods thinks she is as good a buyer as he he is. I said 
to her that I had met a few good women lumbermen, 
but as a rule ladies enter lumber offices as a makeshift, 
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waiting for something of more importance to come 
their way. She immediately caught the meaning of the 
remark and said that no brighter outlook has as yet 
come her way than that presented by the lumber busi- 
ness. Two sons are managers of yards, and a third 
who is in college possibly may take to shoving boards 
when his course is completed. The whole family was 
at the convention and I would bet $4 that it is a happy 
family. 

The Fullerton - Stuart Lumber Company, Okmulgee, 
Okla,. an Indian name that means, ‘‘I long for you, 
fair maiden,’’ has seven yards, and was represented at 
the meeting by W. A. Stuart. Last year water destroyed 
the crops, which prevented trade from rising above the 
fair line. Stocks are heavy and the bulk of business 
this year is looked for in the cities. 

R. C. Geck is a member of the firm of Miller, Geck & 
Miller, that operates seven yards, with headquarters 
at Seneca, Mo. Stocks are low, owing to the short corn 
crop last year, collections are poor and just now trade 
is quiet. I am glad to ring down the curtain on such 
conditions, 

I. G, Chapin, of the Searle & Chapin Lumber Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb., mixed with the crowd. Mr. Chapin 
has reached a period when he is an enthusiastic autoist, 
and he fairly begrudged the time he was in Kansas City 
without his machine. This company has eighteen yards, 
and when a balance sheet was struck it showed that 
business in 1908 was as good as that of the preceding 
year. As to future trade the outlook is as glittering as 
Mr. Chapin’s diamonds. The yards are well stocked. 

Hearty-mannered Paul Kline, hailing from that great 
cement town, Iola, Kan., remarked that trade in his 
home yard was fair, but that in Oklahoma he had a 
yard that out-trotted it. He says he is hopeful of the 
future, and that, as we all know, covers a good deal of 


ground. This cement town, with one of the largest 
public squares that ever happened, has 12,000 popula- 
tion and is not growing much. When in Iola I sug- 
gested that a racecourse be built in this square, and 
that to amuse the people they have races every evening, 
but instead of accepting my advice they have built a 
courthouse on it. 

Milo R. Harris, Ottawa, Kan., says eastern Kansas 
did not have good crops last year and that the volume 
of trade has been by no means heavy. The farmers are 
not shouting building from the tops of their houses. 
In adjacent towns prices are being slaughtered. Col- 
lections are good and he would call stocks in this section 
normal. Government has bought a site for a building, 
and the present season a city hall to cost $25,000 will be 
erected. 

E. M. Adams, Mound City, Kan., has built sheds since 
I visited his town, and has made his improvements of 
such a character that his business will come as near run- 
ning itself as possible. His faith in future wholesale 
values is such that he says he has bought all the lumber 
he can store and pay for. 


Live Lumbermen. 


When I was in Ridgeway, Mo., the wife of Will A. 
Miner was in Colorado for her health, and that she is 
better and here at the meeting with him Mr. Miner said 
was the best news he had for me. Mr. Miner is inter- 
ested in ten yards and several banks, the concern being 
Miner & Frees, and says that business for the year 
was fair, and with good crops he is expecting it to so 
continue. Stocks are smaller than at times they have 
been. Ed Miner, Bethany, of the same firm, was in 
town buying and selling farms and houses, and would 
come into the Coates in the evening as merry as a 
10-year-old schoolboy. He says he has reached an age 
when the future of the trade can take care of itself; 
that he will not worry a hair over it and will be con- 
tent to take it as it comes.. I have in my library a very 
philosophical work that was written by Rev. Mr. Miner, 
father of these Miner boys, and I think that Ed is 
taking on the mantle that was laid aside by his father. 
I doubt, though, if the father used as emphatic language 
as Ed does. He is now building a fine house, with all 
the frills on it, and he promises that the next time I 
am in his town this house shall be mine for the time 
being, that I may tramp over it from basement to gar- 
ret with no one to molest or make me afraid. 

Not in six months have I met a retail lumberman who, 
to my mind, was more wideawake than Clarence E. 
Hopkins, of Cotter, Ark. In a box at the convention 
hall I talked with Mr. Hopkins and my eyes must have 
bulged with admiration. The town is four years old, 
has 1,000 population, and if you don’t think that Mr. 
Hopkins is onto holding down a one-yard proposition 
you ought to talk with him. He has a pocket planing 
mill, the machinery consisting of a 5-inch sticker, cross- 
cut and rip saws, a band saw and a turning lathe. I 
wish that before that audience of retail dealers he 
could have told of the advantages he derived from this 
little mill driven by a 2-horse gasoline engine. I will 
guaruntee it would have been one of the features of the 
convention. He wanted to talk with me about a shed 
that he intends building in which lumber will be stored 
on end. If I had a yard at a point where competition 
was as hot as a newly-baked potato, and I was in search 
of a man who would do things and make them pay, | 
would reach down and pull Mr. Hopkins out of the wilds 
of Arkansas before he had time to change his shirt. 
This young man hailed from Michigan—his father before 
him was an old time lumberman—and make no mistake, 
he has learned the game. 

W. 8S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber 
Company, with eighteen yards, and headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, always comes into one’s life like an invigorat- 
ing breeze. December was the best for business for 
any corresponding month in three years. The last four 
months have bordered on hummers. Stocks in the yards 
are normal. Mr. Dickason is also a member of the 
Anson Shingle & Lumber Company, with a mill in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and with how many more industries he is 
connected I can not say. 

R. D. Holt, West Plains, Mo.. reports that business is 





LEWIS L. OTT, JEFFERSON CITY, MO.; 
Retail Lumber Dealer. 
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picking up and that the prospect is fair. In his. section 
hogs, cattle and big Missouri mules are raised. 

The Willis-Lucas Lumber Company, St. Joe, Mo., has 
six yards, three in Kansas, the others in Missouri. C. F. 
Lucas says the outlook for country trade is good. Stocks, 
would size up larger than normal. 


Where Business Has Been Good. 


With the exception of two weeks, when the weather 
was cold, business has been good with President W. D. 
Frantz, Enid, Okla. A letter of mine from his town is 
hung up in the office and when you read it you will know 
what kind of a city the new president lives in. The 
prospects in town are the best for five years, which is 
saying something. Write it down that in Mr. Frantz 
the association has an ideal president. He is an enthu- 
siastic association man, and in addition a highly intelli- 
gent man. He can talk offhand and to the point. Dur- 
ing the half-hour he was in the chair he won the audi- 
ence. He is the first president, I believe, who has asked 
the ladies in a session for an expression of their opinion. 
Before he took the chair I was in love with Mr. Frantz as 
a man and now I am in love with him as a president. 

Always dispensing good cheer, James St. John and 
his wife, going hand in hand to the end that at the 
longest can not be far away, exponents of faith, hope, 
love and charity, are an inspiration to all with whom 
they come in contact. If sordidness and enmity were 
eliminated from all lives as they are from the lives of 
these dear people how the map of humanity would be 
changed! Hutchinson, Kan., Mr. St. John’s home, is a 
town of 16,000 and six yards. Business has been good 
and the outlook is bright. Stocks are heavy. Two of 
the large salt blocks will increase their capacity, and 
other improvements are on the carpet. 

E. D. Whiteside is with the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Columbus, Kan. Crops were not good the last 
year. In the county 600 cars of coal, lead and zine are 
moving daily. The mining industry is prosperous and 
many miners are building homes. In the town there is 


a farmers’ yard that has about 200 stockholders that 
sells to its members at 10 percent above cost. The town 
has three yards and a population of 5,000. 

‘“Dr.’’ L. L. Ott, Jefferson City, Mo., says trade condi- 
tions are not such as he would like to see. In September 
the fourth yard went in, and I imagine it created a little 
friction. The road is rocky, but the doctor says he is 
going to travel it, and having passed over it he hopes 
he will not be going around on two crutches. The trav- 
eling men recently presented him with a leather couch 
for his office, thinking that every doctor is in need of 
such a piece of furniture. 

A. C. Dearing, Atlanta, Mo., has the one yard in 
the town of 600. Regarding trade he has no complaint 
to file. He is so wise as to know that if collections are 
made at the proper time they come easier than out of 
the proper time. 

Business has been quiet with W. N. Hawley, Hering- 
ton, Kan., all year, and the prospects do not glow like 
a firebug. The country is in good shape, the farmers 
are having their innings and can build if they are so 
disposed, but the disposition appears to be lacking. 


SIDE LIGHTS. 


It has been said that the period of souvenirs was of 
the past, but it was estimated by two wholesale dealers 
in whose judgment I have confidence that at this con- 
vention the exhibitors paid $20,000 for souvenirs which 
were distributed to the crowd. The souvenir bill of one 
concern was more than $1,300, and others paid from 
$300 up to $700. 

The ladies did not have the time of their lives as 
heretofore, when Joe Anson, Charley Winn and myself, 
with police protection to keep from being mangled by 
the green-eyed, were wont to escort them to luncheons 
and theaters. Many of them spoke in a regretful way 
of the program this year. There was no function that 
the ladies could call their own, hence they did not mingle 
as of old. They were at the various hotels, with no 
meeting place and no register to indicate who they 


were, or how many. Other years there were as many as 
350 visiting ladies, but this year not a living soul knows 
how many there were. 

The building material exposition was a great success, 
but the sessions of the first two days came as near being 
a dead failure as anything ever did. The noise bick 
of the curtain that divided the exhibits from the mect- 
ings was like the distant roar of Niagara and presented 
the members, excepting a few directly in front, who 
came to attend the sessions from hearing what was siid, 
After the experience of the first session there were m: m- 
bers who stayed away, and at all the sessions of the ‘wo 
days, having strained their ears in vain, they would 
stream out. The last session was held in another jurt 
of the building, which answered fairly well excepting 
that it lacked capacity, but all we orators had orat.d; 
consequently the main features had been wasted on ‘he 
desert air. Secretary Gorsuch, who took the failur: of 
the meetings to heart, announced that should therc be 
another exposition of building material in connec ion 
with the convention there was a hall within 100 | vet 
of the rear end of the building that could be seeured for 
the meetings. 

The banquet given by the Kansas City Commer ‘ial 
Club, in the italian room at the Baltimore, to the »ffi- 
cials and board of directors of the Southwestern :-so 
ciation, and the members of the lumber press, was a ‘ine 
affair. Following Leon Smith, president of the clib; 
President Frantz, of the Southwestern; Secretary (or 
such, of the same association; President Stevens, of 
the Illinois association, and Messrs. Barns, Ketridge «nd 
Saley spoke. ‘This is an annual habit of the Commer 
cial Club and one that is appreciated by all who are 
privileged to partake of its bounteous hospitality. 

As a final word, I can say with both hands up that it 


Was an immense convention, 
P rz, * 





ABLE REPRESENTATIVE AND 


Earnestness and sincerity may justly be designated as 
two of the highest attributes with which a man can be 
accredited. At every turn in life indolence and frivolity 
offer their seductive allurements. Great strength of 
character is required to overcome the natural desire to 
engage in trivial occupations and fritter away valuable 
time in selfish indulgences, which may result in the im- 
pairment of mental and physical vigor. Men who accom- 
plish anything worthy of notice and approval, who evolve 
new ideas or invent ways of applying old ones with suc- 
cess, are those who have a definite purpose in life. Con- 
trol of self and complete submission to the dictates of 
reason are essentials to steadfast continuance toward a 
worthy goal. 

At the outset of the career of the individual who 
would build for success, concentrated singleness of pur- 
pose and absolute devotion to the great central idea 
toward which he is working must govern his every in- 
clination if he would hope to reach an eminence which 
will afford him a broader and more comprehensive view 
of the possibilities of further attaimment. From this 
vantage point, once gained, he may command a better 
knowledge of the most commendable course to pursue in 
his endeavor to advance himself and aid in the progress 
of world affairs. 

Great undertakings are carried out from mixed mo- 
tives. Society is so constituted and regulated that 
personal interest necessarily is one of the prime con- 
siderations in almost every phase of human activity. 
The great line of demarkation between this and other 
generations is that the present is preaching the 
practical gospel of codperation. The history of the 
past shows spasmodic efforts along this line upon those 
oceasions when circumstances have foreed the individual 
to acknowledge his inability to cope with a situation, 
but today unity of effort is the rule rather than the 
exception. This state of affairs has been brought about 
by the example of a few leaders who have taken an 
active part in the settlement of those questions with 
the outcome of which they have had a personal interest. 
They have bestirred themselves on their own account 
and for the benefit of others, and not alone have they 
contributed of their time, money and influence but they 
have aroused others to enroll themselves in the move- 
ment for their common welfare. 

A gentleman who measures up to this classification is 
D. E. Skinner, of San Francisco, Cal., president of the 
Port Blakeley Mill Company, of Port Blakeley, Wash. 
Mr. Skinner has been a creator of big things and an 
originator and worker along progressive lines. He is not 
ostentatious in his methods, nor does he seek publicity, 
believing that results accomplished have a voice suffi- 
ciently loud to be heard. Being identified with some of 
the largest lumber manufacturing and shipping inter- 
ests on the Pacifie coast, naturally he is in a position 
to understand the outcome of national enactments affect- 
ing either the lumber trade or the shipping interests of 
the United States. He has acted as spokesman for 
the shipping and lumber interests when measures con- 
cerning them have been considered by Congress. He 
has the capacity to grasp the import of contemplated 
changes in regulations affecting the lumber trade or 
the shipping interests and the ability to demonstrate ac- 
curately in advance the workings of a proposed measure. 
His grasp of business and legislative affairs is the 
fruit of years of eonstant application in originating 
and carrying on big enterprises. His idea, in brief, is 
this: The people should not by legislation impose too 
great a handicap on commercial interests of the coun- 
try, or should any sudden or radical change be made 


CHAMPION OF LUMBERMEN’S INTERESTS.—(See Front Page.) 


in existing laws that would react adversely on industry. 
He believes state and national legislation should foster 
and protect commerce rather than harrass and demoral- 
ize it. 

David Edward Skinner was born in Hillsdale, Mich., 
February 12, 1867. His early edueation was secured in 
the publie schools of that leeality. In 1883 he was sent 
on a visit to relatives in North Carolina for his health 
and for three years attended college at Weaverville in 
that state. Upon his graduation he went to Bay 
City, Mich., where he remained about two years, moving 
to Saginaw in 1889, living there until 1898. During 
these years he became interested in the salt busi- 
ness, his first connection with commerce, and he 
threw himself into the work with characteristic energy 
and directness. The first reaching out and enlarge- 
ment of his affairs was in 1897, when he and John W. 
Eddy bought the Perey salt plant at Ludington, 
Mich. In the latter part of 1898 Mr. Skinner moved 
to Detroit. The general offices of the company were 
located in that city, with branches at Ludington, Mil 
waukee, Chicago and St. Louis. Shortly after this 
the National Salt Company of New York was chartered 
and the output of the Ludington plant was marketed 
through that company. Mr. Skinner has devoted himself 
to the selling and financial part of the business. The 
affairs of the selling company prospered and in Janu 
ary, 1900, Mr. Skinner went to California to look over 
the situation on the Pacific coast and for a well earned 
rest. This trip eventuated in the organization of the 
Federal Salt Company, of which he was made president. 
This organization was launched to take control of the 
entire salt output west of the Rocky mountains, including 
the west coast of Mexico. This connection was con- 
tinued until the fall of 1902, at which time Mr. Skinner 
and his associates bought the entire capital stock of 
Hobbs, Wall & Co., a California lumber organization 
with extensive redwood timber holdings in Del Norte 
county, and a plant at Crescent City, in that state. The 
company also owned several steamers and other facilities 
for carrying on its business. W. J. Hotchkiss was 
elected president and Mr. Skinner was made vice presi 
dent of the reorganized concern. 

The second important step on the coast was taken in 
January, 1903, when Mr. Skinner and those interested 
with him bought the capital stock of the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company, with headquarters at San Francisco, and 
one of the largest mills on the Pacific coast at Port 
Blakeley, Washington. By the terms of this transaction 
Mr. Skinner and his associates acquired control of one 
of the largest lumber and timber owning interests on 


the Coast. They included the tremendous timber hold- 
ings of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, at Port 
Blakeley, Wash., a railway, a fleet of vessels and 


also an interest in the Puget Sound Tug Boat Company, 
the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, the San Fran- 
cisco Lumber Company, the Puget Sound Lumber Com- 
pany, the Pacific Pine Company, the Ventura Lumber 
Company, San Pedro Lumber Company, the Robertson 
Raft Company, and the California & Manila Commer- 
cial Company. Another very important asset was the 
firm name of Renton, Holmes & Co. Renton, Holmes & 
Co. was one of the earliest lumber manufacturing and 
exporting concerns on the Pacifie coast. The operations 
began in 1858, under the firm name of Renton, Howard 
& Co., which was continued until 1862 when it was 
changed to Renton, Smith & Co., and in 1865 to Renton, 
Holmes & Co. In foreign countries where Pacifie coast 
saw mill products are used this firm has been known 
for more than a half century. The foreign trade of 


Renton, Holmes & Co. covers the globe. It was one of 
the first suecessful pioneers introducing Douglas fir into 
foreign markets. This company also does a heavy coast 
wise business, shipping lumber by its own vessels to 
San Francisco and southern California ports; and also 
to China, Japan, Australia, Hawaii, South America, and 
in fact furnishes a large share of the fir lumber used in 
all foreign and domestic markets. 

Within the last few years those at the head of this 
institution have organized the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Company, of New York City, which was incorporated to 
handle the stock on the Atlantie coast. The lumber 
is loaded from the saw onto vessels which make their 
devious way around the Horn to New York, the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Company receiving the consignment at that 
port and disposing of it at wholesale. 

Mr. Skinner married in 1890 Miss Jeannette C. Whit- 
temore, at Bay City, Mich. Of four children born to 
them two now are living, Francis, age 15 and Gilbert, 
age 9 years. On his recent trip to Washington, D. C. 
he was accompanied by Mrs. Skinner and they celebrated 
the nineteenth anniversary of their marriage at Wash 
ington. 

Mr. Skinner has not been too busy doing things for 
himself and others to derive a keen enjoyment from 
life. He is one of the most successful anglers on thi 
Coast and takes a keen intepgest in sports of all kinds 
His lumber and shipping interests make heavy demands 
upon his time, but with his ability to organize he 
has brought about a system whereby the burden of the 
individual is lightened. He has associated with him 
some of the most able lumbermen on the Pacific coast 
and his associates mainly are men of about his own 
age. He became identified with commercial life bout 
twenty-two years ago and during that time has made 
a record which seldom has been equaled in this country 
of boundless opportunities. About the best thing that 
can be said about Mr. Skinner is that his achievements 
have not necessitated the purchase of a larger size in 
headgear. When he speaks it is to the point. When 
he talks usually others are content to listen, because 
what he says is based on a thorough understanding 0 
the question discussed. 

Mr. Skinner is one of the keen, bright business me? 
who have become noted for the possession of a large 
fund of practical commercial knowledge, in the a) plica 
tion of which his methods are unique. His sup)ly °! 
nervous energy apparently is inexhaustible, and ‘1 el 
ables him to keep on the alert and active at all ‘imes, 
whether in commercial or social life. At no other time 
in his history has he demonstrated such diploma:y and 
ability to do things for others as well as for him-«lf a 
during the last two weeks, a considerable portion of 
which time he has spent in the east—at Wash:igto? 
principally—and has accomplished much in behalf of the 
lumber industry in general, although he served »ainly 
as the chairman of the Pacifie Cceast Manufacturers 
Association committee on the tariff question, a s bject 
which concerns that portion of the country more tha! 
any other because of the threatened reduction of the 
duty on lumber. His thorough knowledge of the indus 
try under circumstances favorable or unfavorab| indi- 


ate masterly knowledge of the tariff schedule an: other 


transportation details of the Pacific coast situation beat 
ing upon the industry under the duty should ii be @ 
victim of unfavorable legislation on that subjec' ; and 
he has shown a general disposition to sacrifice himself 
and his interests in behalf of the trade, all of whith 
has made his work at Washington of inestimable value 
to the trade. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF KENTUCKY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


Sessions Held in Louisville, President George E. Tomlinson Presiding—Question of Railway Demurrage Taken Up—New Officers Elected. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 16.—The annual meeting of the 
i.entucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
called to order by President George E. Tomlinson, of 

inchester, at 12 o’elock today. 

The first session was short, consisting 

ading the minutes of directors’ 

inual report of the secretary. 


merely of 
meetings and the 


Secretary’s Report. 


rhere is no need of telling you all that we passed through 
unusual year in the lumber business, nor that the first 
if of the year there were very few additions to the mem- 
rship list. I am glad to inform you, however, that toward 
windup of the year there was a decided increase in the 
mbership list, ten new members being added prior to the 


eting. Immediately after the annual meeting considerable 
detail work was involved in revising the list and the con- 


tution and bylaws was also revised and reprinted, 
ating much work and the expenditure of the 
lation. 

luring the year there was not, 
ious colplaints. Numerous 
nombers calling for the good offices of the secretary, but 
few were in the nature of complaints, and the majority of 
them were readily adjusted and were not put into complaint 
i 
I 
| 


neces- 
funds of the 


I am pleased to say, any 
letters were received from 


mat all. A few which came to no definite termination, 

mn ohne ceuse or another, and those still pending will 
likely be able to straighten them out at this meeting. 1 

this as meaning that this association has had a splen- 
did moral effect, and the less trouble of this kind we have 
the better the association will do its work. 

It has been the policy of the secretary's office during the 
yveur in handling matters coming to its attention to make as 
many friends and as few enemies for the association as pos- 
sible here may be a few things we have not accomplished 
that some of the members feel should be put through, but 
we prefer patience and persuasion to stirring up unnecessary 
ie, and while we want to see that every retailer gets his 
rights, we are equally anxious to see that they do not ask 
for more than their rights. This, I believe, to be the best 
policy for the association and it is one I have followed con- 

ntly, and I hope it will meet with the approval of the 

members. If not, I will be pleased to hear from any who 
think we should take a more aggressive attitude. 

a part of the regular business of this meeting officers 

and directors are to be elected as follows: President, vice 

president, treasurer and directors. Three directors to take 

the place on the board of those whose —— ——, namely, 
3 


» 


«. It. Sherrill, Paducah, Ky.; C. faylor eaver Dam, 
Ky A. N. Struck, Louisville, Ky. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
lhe afternoon session was called to order at 2:30 


and the first thing on the was the 


address of the president. 


program 
annual 


President G. E. Tomlinson’s Report. 


hor the third time in the history of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association the president's report is the 
order of the hour, and having been honored by your con 
fidence and placed in this high position, I cheerfully respond 
to the pleasant duty of reviewing the work of the associa 
tion during the last year. In the beginning of our third 
year we are confronted by conditions that are anything but 
flattering in all branches of the lumber industry. 

the general business depression which had fixed its 
on the whole country already had made great 
building operations, and we are beginning to 
seriousness of the situation. 

In addition to this commercial disturbance, we are nurs 
ing « more alarming situation within the borders of our 
home state. The largest portion of two crops of Kentucky's 
more valuable farm product was tied up in the famous 


Kentucky Retail 


grasp 
inroads in 
realize the 


tobacco pool,” and the farmers had declared their de 
termination not to raise a third crop, thus were not only 
conditions on the farms to be in a state of stagnation for 


montis to come, but business channels throughout the state 
were to be deprived of millions of dollars which otherwise 
would have been put in circulation by our farmers. 

conditions, 1 say, were alarming to all lines of busi 


I se 


ness. though more alarming, | believe, to the retail lumber 
dea than to those engaged in other lines, for to base our 
expe tations on our past experiences meant that we must 
expr sharp competition from manufacturers and wholesale 
dealors, who bad always seemed to get busy among the con- 
Sul trade during panic times when it was not possible 
for « retail dealer to handle stocks fast enough for them 
The conditions caused much uneasiness on the part of your 
offi , and everything possible was done to strengthen the 
ass tion and protect not only its members but every retail 
dea in the state, and that our efforts were not in vain is 


evi ed by the fact that very few complaints were regis 
ter against manufacturers and wholesale dealers, and 
nor vere registered I believe which were not promptly and 
sath actorily settled. 


indebted to Trade Journals. 
I iis work your secretary hus shown deep interest and 
ren able ability, and to him we are indebted for 


valuable 
sel , also we are indebted to the trade journals for their 
loy and support; the full value of their efforts to keep 
the mber interests at the head of the slowly marching 
pre ion of commercial progress during such a year would 
be « ult to estimate; especially did the “Build Now” cam- 
pal; Stimulate trade to a very gratifying extent, and 
thr these combined efforts the dealers bave been largely 


ben d and our association occupies 
tion lay than ever before. 

U inembership has steadily increased and prospects gen 
erally are for a steady and substantial growth. 
Bc ileving that we should profit by our past experience and 
perience of others, I beg to offer such suggestions as I 


a much stronger posi 


beli should have our attention. 

[ tnd that an excuse given frequently by manufacturers 
and \.holesale dealers for selling a consumer or contractor 
is that they were not in possession of sufficiently reliable 
— vation to judge as to tle eligibility of the person to 

i 


in they had sold, and that they were compelled to rely 
Upon information received from postmasters, city and county 
officiuls and various commercial agencies for their informa 
tion in compilin tT lists for the distribution of dis 
count sheets an er literature not intended for any ex- 
cept the retail Sashes. 


I recommend that we advise means whereby this associa- 
tion can furnish, free of cost, to any manufacturer and 
Wholesale dealer who may apply a complete and accurate 
list containing the name and address of each 


and every 
retail dealer within the territory we cover, and that a sup- 
plement be issued every three months noting any additions 
or changes, and that’ we request all manufacturers and 
Wholesale dealers who are in harmony with the association 
Work to use this list. 
The Code of Ethics. 
should” also, to suggest that the dealers in our territory 
+ sey be allowed to express through this association the 
et thin, “hich they wish to take in reference to the code of 
t Mi adopted by the American Lumber Trade Congress held 
t Minneapolis Jase 20, 1908. 


L beg, 


It is very evident from reports comjng from the different 
associations that the code referred to will not satisfy the 
retail trade, and the only way to get this very important 
matter reduced to «a mutual basis is by concerted action. 
Individual opinions will not accomplish what is needed, it 
must be done through associations; therefore, I believe we 
should study the question fully and impartially and put in 
proper form our idea of What the code should be and send 
delegates to the next meeting of the American Lumber Trade 
Congress instructed to act in accordance with the wishes of 
this association. 

And right here | am reminded of another suggestion which 
I wish to make. The whole plan of association work is in- 
complete without the coéperation of the different retail deal- 
ers’ associations. 1 believe the coming together once a year 
of delegates from the different associations for the exchange 
of ideas and for codperation in matters which are of deep 
concern to us all would so strengthen our position that it 
would be well worth while. Such a meeting could be na- 
tional in character and could meet prior to the state meet- 
ings, and the delegates representing the different associa- 
tions could report anything of importance to their annual 
meeting. In the case of getting together on the matter of 
(rade ethics such an organization could be of great value, 
and I trust this association will not hesitate to take this 
initiative in bringing about such improved efficiency in 
association work. 

Just one other suggestion and I am through. I believe 
we should incorporate this association. This can be done at 
little cost, and I believe by so doing and by amending section 
3 of article 4 so as to omit the $5 membership fee we could 
within the next year double our membership and thus create 
a greater fund from dues than under the present plan. 

I respectfully submit the suggestions which I have made 
for your earnest consideration, and I beg to thank you all 
for the loyal support you have given me, and in retiring 
from this high position I pledge my earnest support to my 
successor and the association and hope with you for the 
brightest future possible. 


Address by C. H. Sherrill. 

There was a little general discussion following the 
president’s address, after which C. H. Sherrill, of 
Paducah, read a paper on ‘‘Our Competitors. ’’ 

This is a subject that when properly mastered and con- 
trolled certainly leads to fortune; the dividend period of 
the great organizations that have the solution of how to 
control competitors prove this assertion. 

The great financiers, such as Rockefeller, 


Harriman, 
Morgan, Carnegie and many others solve 


this problem 





TOMLINSON, OF 


GEORGE E. 
Retiring 


WINCHESTER, KY.; 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation 


resident, 


by method of absorption; that is, growing themselves and 
inviting outside capital to join them to the extent that 
they were financially able to buy outright their competi- 
tors, and hence make easy the way to great success. 

Concentration of capital to this extent is probable and 
practical in the manufacturing lines, but as we retail 
dealers can hardly look forward to such an accomplish- 
ment, and I do not believe it practical, to say why I would 
call for more time to express myself than I feel justi- 
fiable to use at this time, I will, nowever, mention the 
recent failure of the retailers’ efforts in Indianapolis to 
accomplish this end 

In this instance the 
ready to file, but 


papers for 
some changed their 


incorporation 
minds, and, 


were 
inas- 


much as the majority could not be controlled, the deal 
was called off. 
It is hardly possible to accomplish good results from 


such efforts; 
satisfied 
justly so. 

I could not offer you anything of interest relative to a 
plan for handling local competition, for I dare say out 
of the forty or fifty different localities represented here 
today that we could not find two locations with the same 
conditions. 

To be successful in retail business I would regard the 
prime requisites to be individuality; disposition to-please; 
well assorted and regulated stock, and equipment. 

Your competitor or competitors may have ever so 
pleasing individuality, yet if they have not the disposi- 
tion to bear and forbear with their customers, and the 
requisite stock and equipment, they are not in the run- 
ning with one who has, and vice versa regarding any 
one of the other essentials named above. Hence, it is 
wise to look well to your individuality and disposition, 
keep your stock well rounded and your equipment con- 
sistent with the demand of your trade. 

Envy, jealousy, unfriendliness and a desire to hold 
yourself aloof from the association of your competitor 
will get you nothing. Warm up to him and know him 
well; you will be surprised how much he ‘knows. Give 
him credit with equal knowledge. 


Friendship for Competitor. 


Contact with men who have the same trade conditions 
and demands to meet as yourself can but prove beneficial, 
hence your best friends should be your competitors. 
You no doubt have tried holding yourself aloof from your 
competitors. Now try the reverse and be surprised at 
the results. 

In some localities your competitor is not alone the 
one who carries a stock of goods, Keeps his office open to 


if the consolidation could be effected a dis- 
public would sooner or later prevail, and 


the general public and solicits the retail trade, but you 
find the jobber, wholesaler or commission dealer your 
competitor. Now you sit back on your dignity and pro- 
claim to the world that you are a retailer and a member 
of the retail dealers’ association, and, therefore, you 
must have protection from all branches of the trade, and 
at the same time place your business where you please, 
and you usually please to place it anywhere but in the 
hands of a local manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber or com- 
mission man, for no other reason under the sun than 
that he lives in your town, and you will soon find your 
trade seriously affected, and almost, if not altogether, too 
late to comprehend the fallacy of such tactics, and will 
add you fully deserved a cup of disappointment well 
filled and running over. 

We as individuals lay too much stress on the strength 
of our membership with some association, and we as 
associations are prone to demand too much in the way 
of protection from some of the manufacturing, wholesale 
and commission trade. What right have you retail men 
in Louisville to demand of your local manufacturers, 
wholesale and commission men protection unless you 
share at least a good portion of your business with them. 

The Biblical statement that “A prophet is without 
honors save in his own country’’ is especially applicable 
to the wholesale and commission dealer in this the 
twentieth century. It is strange why it should be so. 

I make the statement that there is not a manufacturer, 
wholesaler or commission man in Louisville, Cincinnati, 
or any other city for that matter, who can truthfully say 
that his largest and best trade in any one city is in his 
own city. 

Concerning Placing of Business. 


Now, as we are derelict in our consideration for local 
wholesalers and manufacturers and commission men we 
are just so to such trade in other cities who work our 
territory, or have a right to demand of us preference in 
placing our business with foreign concerns, this trade 
should have special consideration from the dealers who 
live in towns and small cities, where there are no manu- 
facturing plants, wholesale or commission concerns who 
make or offer for sale goods you buy. 

The house or houses who properly regard the retail 
dealer and who goes to the expense of equipping them- 
selves regulates prices to meet competition, sends their 
representative to solicit your trade etc. is entitled to a 
share of your business. You have no right to place all 
your orders with one concern simply because you have 
known them for so long a time. It is unwise to do it, 
for you can safely figure that sooner or later complica- 
tions will arise in your trade, and you will have no 
trouble in tracing, either directly or indirectly, the source 
to the wholesaler who so ardently solicited your trade 
for so long. They are entitled to your consideration and 
will have it one way or another. As an association we 
should have a complete knowledge of the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and commission houses that are geographi- 
cally located and measure up to the proper standard in 
the way of stock, service etc. that can compete with 
prices, and make it our business to share with all of 
them our orders. If all will do this, then such houses 
feel that they are justified in protecting us in every way 
possible, and interest themselves in assisting in every 
way they can to say the least of it we will have their 
protection and good will. 

Reciprocity is one of the first laws of nature, and is 
the balancing power in commercial affairs as well as 
wielding a wonderful influence in all other phases of life. 

Even the sea lion is taken from his home in the seas 
and through the application of the principle of reciprocity 
is taught to entertain the public. Haven't you seen his 
master toss him a fish when his act is completed. God’s 
divine plan is one of reciprocity; his promises are offered 
to the world, but before you can claim them you must 
meet the conditions. 

Realizing that all this is true from the formation of the 
earth, then why should we expect to enjoy the benefits 
to be derived from protection and not give back any- 
thing to the protector? 

I would like to see this association at once plan ways 
and means to perfect a list of legitimate manufacturers, 
wholesalers and commission dealers that have a right to 
expect more or less business from each member of this 
association, and furnish this list to its members, with 
the understanding that we all will endeavor to share our 
purchases with each other. This will give them to under- 
stand that our association stands for reciprocity and they 
can count on us for their part. 

I am a member of two retail lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions. During the last twelve months I have served both 
secretaries in a small way, in getting adjusted an en- 
croachment on the part of the wholesale trade. On in- 
vestigation I found the manufacturer in error, and on 
my solicitation as to why they should scatter circulars, 
price list ete., his reply was: “This was an epoch of 
the manufacturer dealing with the consumer, and inas- 
much as he got very little business from the territory 
in question he would contiaue to solicit business promis- 
cuously.’ 

I represented the fact that such policy was that of a 
mail order house, and if such he was I felt it my duty to 
notify the secretaries of all the retail associations 
throughout the country and urge them to in turn so 
advise each individual member. The patronage of the 
members of our association would probably not count 
for much, but ours with Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois and 
other associations would grow in such proportions that 
it is worth reckoning with, and he would soon find that 
he could not expect business from us and not give the 
protection demanded. This regulated the matter and 
should impress us with the fact that in union is our 
strength. 

Got What They Deserved. 


The other instances, the dealers in the city from 
whence came the complaint were at fault and got what 
they deserved. 

The retailer asks protection of their local wholesale 
houses in their local trade when they did not so much 
as give them one dollar’s worth of business. So you see, 
gentlemen, reciprocity is the “king bee’’ in business 
affairs, and you might as well make up your mind to pay 
your part to the fiddler or there won't be a dance. 

Following is an instance of a new form of competition 
that came under my recent observation. 

A sash and door wholesale house had three customers 
in one city. I will add that there were only three dealers 
in that city. One of these dealers advised the wholesaler 
that a consumer in his town was getting prices from a 
mail order house and to write said consumer and quote 
him his lowest price, saving a commission for said dealer. 
The house did so. One of the other dealers solicited this 
consumer and was confronted with quotations from the 
wholesale house whom he had been patronizing for seven 
years. This stunned the dealer, of course; but he met 
the quotation and took the order, but lost his profit. 
Now how would you handle such competition as this and 
what do you think of such a wholesaler? 

Now, as to the mail order competition, I don’t believe 
there is any way under the sun to handle a mail order 
house except by legislation. I understand it is contrary 
to interstate laws. Granting this is the case, then I say 
our constitution should be amended to the effect that 
interstate laws could be enacted to afford the protection 
necessary to stop the progress of the mail order house. 
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We own and offer, subject to prior sale, 


$150,000 
6% FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


— OF THE— 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Company 


OF TEXARKANA, ARKANSAS 
Capital and Surplus, $4,014,592.36 


Principal and Interest Payable at 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEE, CHICAGO 
Maturing 1912, 1913, 1914,°1915 


These bonds are secured by first mortgage on 
88,000 acres of Virgin Short Leaf Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Timber, located in Angelina, Ander- 
son, Houston, Trinity and Cherokee Counties, 
Texas, containing over 548,991,000 feet, log scale, 
of merchantable standing timber. The mortgage 
is also a first lien on two modern saw mill plants. 

We appraise the market value of the property 
securing this bond issue at $2,487,966. Total 
issue of bonds $750,000, 


Write for price and particulars 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK 





TIMBER SECURITIES 
AND INVESTMENTS 


Correspondence invited with oper- 
ating timber holders who wish to 
enlarge or reorganize their business. 


McCAGUE & CO. 


218 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








The prohibition movement that is growing in power 
each hour throughout the country is confronted with 
practically the same proposition as we. You can vote the 
sale and manufacturer of whisky out of your state, but 
you can’t keep a whisky house in Kentucky from shipping 
to a consumer in ‘Tennessee. In my humble opinion, to 
make prohibition effective, interstate laws must be 
amended to respect the wishes of the majority of each 
state’s citizenship. 

All branches of trade in each locality are affected, and 
that very materially by the mail order house—furniture, 
hardware, grocery, dry goods, druggist, jeweler, lumber- 
men and all others suffer alike. 


Mail Order House Problem. 


There is no greater problem confronting the commercial 
interests of our country today than this one, and it 
should be made a national issue. I can appreciate the 
fact that it is a mammoth undertaking to regulate this 
matter by legislation, but it should be done. To be allowed 
uninterrupted progress means that at a near future day 
the consumer will be placing from 75 to 90 percent of 
his business in the hands of the mail order houses. Then 
what of the retail dealer? Naturally he reduces his stock, 
confines his business in smaller quarters, reduces his 
capital and many of them eventually quit business; then 
is not the state, county and city affected; their respective 
license and tax receipts are materially reduced. If, 
therefore, the retail dealers’ contributions in the way of 
taxes to the state, county and city are a consequence, 
why should they not be protected? You may say they 
are protected and recite the fact that a farmer can not 
bring vegetables or meat or milk to town and sell to 
the consumer without paying a license; a peddler can not 
sell any kind of dry goods or other wares without paying 
a license; a boot legger is considered an outlaw and the 
only way he can sell whisky is to render Uncle Sam his 
dues, as well as the state, county and city. So you see 
our state laws protect us in dealing face to face with each 
other; yet the mail order houses can ship all the goods 
they want into our respective localities and go free as 
regards taxes. The natural course for a manufactured 
article is from the factory through the retailer to the 
consumer; then the manufacturer pays his tribute to the 
state, city and county where located, and likewise the 
retailer. The same is true of the mail order house; but 
note that the respective states from which they draw 
their trade does not get one cent of revenue. 

It is very much like an octopus, reaching out over the 
states, gathering money from its citizens here and there, 
not paying a penny to the respective states for the privi- 
lege. Each state, county and city where these houses 
do business should tax them for the privilege. Such 
legislation would affect you and I, and all other dealers 
who ship into other than our own states. But to my 
mind the only solution to the problem of meeting the 
mail order house competition from the point of revenue 
for the state, county etc. it is just as necessary to pro- 
tect the merchant as the consumer, without the merchants 
ad valorum and licensed tax the treasury of every state 
in the union would be bankrupt; and I want to say to you 
right here that if the retail trade interests of the country 
at large are not protected by legislation against these 
great mail order houses it is only a question of a short 
time until they are springing up in all our large cities. 
And then only a matter of a little more time until the 
retail business is depreciated to such an extent that it 
will not — respectable investment of capital, nor 
worth while to men of real business ability. : 

Such conditions will prove a calamity to the entire 
public. Grafters of the very worst type will be filling 
Uncle Sam’s mail pouches with artistically printed cir- 
culars, letters and catalogs, going to even the most re- 
mote sections of our country, robbing the poor and rich 
alike by giving inferior articles and unfair exchange in 
every way, and at the same time with each sale driving 
a nail in the financial coffin of an honest, legitimate mer- 
chant who has a right to claim the patronage of his 
neighbors. It is your duty and mine and every merchant 
throughout this country, whether he has been touched by 
the mail order house or not, to talk and fight unceasingly 
against such methods of business until public opinion is 
molded into giving their home merchants the considera- 
tion due them. ; mA 

I am against combinations, or any plan to stifle legiti- 
mate competition, but want to go on record as a fighter 
of the mail order policy, as I do not regard it as legiti- 
mate competition. ; 

Do your own talking against this evil, and don’t leave it 
to the other fellow to do it. Do your part and see how 
soon the press of our country, which molds public opin- 
ion, will get in the fight and rout the enemy. 


A rising vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Sherrill. 
Then there was some general discussion in which the 
leading question was that of railway demurrage, and 
the appointment of committees by the president. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 


Trade ethics—-I. N. Combs, Lexington; George Chowning, 
Shelbyville; C. H. Sherrill, Paducah; W. K. Hall, Fulton; 
George Horn, Winchester. 

Incorporation—George FE. Garner, Winchester; Willlam 
Jenkins, Elizabethtown; A. N. Struck, Louisville; A. B. 
Hammond, Frankfort; Charles Roark, Greenville. 

Auditing—Brown G. Willis, Lexington; George Currin, 
Lexington. 

Resolutions—Henry Koehler, Louisville ; Frank Naive, Ver- 
sailles; TT. E. Ruby, Madisonville; J. W. Scobee, Winchester ; 
J. L. Chilton, Eminence. 

Nominations—Henry Koehler, Louisville; I. N. Combs, 
Lexington; Charles Roark, Greenville. 


After a little further discussion the meeting ad- 
journed to 10 a. m. Wednesday. 


SECOND DAY. 


The meeting was called at 11 a. m. Immediately on 
calling the meeting to order the president announced 
the committee on railway demurrage as follows: 


I. N. Combs. George W. Schmidt. 
C. H. Sherrill. M. C. Clark. 

John E. Garner. Fred G. Jones. 
Henry Koehler. J. L. Chilton. 


F. M. Naive. 
Retail Yard Advertising. 


Brown Y. Willis discussed the subject, ‘‘ Retail Yard 
Advertising,’’ in which he pointed out not only the 
need for advertising, but also that advertising must be 
up to date, just as machinery and all business methods, 
to be worth while. 


Advertising is a pretty broad subject. It seems that 
everybody ought to be able to say something about adver- 
tising, a subject upon which hours and hours of thought 
and millions and millions of dollars are spent each year; 
but it is retail yard advertising that we are to consider 
tonight, which circumscribes the subject to some extent. 
“Does advertising pay?’ is a question that might have 
been asked twenty, fifteen, or possibly ten years ago, 
but today it is as obsolete as Greek mythology. The 
question today is not, ‘‘Does advertising pay?’’ but rather, 
“What kind of advertising brings the biggest returns for 
the amount invested?’’ And the man who asks the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Does advertising pay?’’ stamps himself in unques- 
tionable terms as a back number. He is the one who is 
willing to sit idly by and iet things come as they will 


and take them as they come, very much like the two lit: 
girls who had quarreled when one of them said to | 
other, who was an adopted child, ‘Anyhow, your pare) xs 
are not real,’’ to which the other little girl replied: I 
don’t care; my papa and mama picked me out, and yor 
just had to take you as you came.” So it is with so 
merchants, they are willing to take things as they co 
They may have made a success in their way, in that t 
have been:able to ‘supply their families with the nece 
ties and possibly some of the luxuries of life, and so 
willing to let well enough alone; but with the wide awa 
uptodate business man of today, well enough has ne 
yet been attained and so has never yet been 
alone. Find me a retail lumber merchant who is mak 
a success in business today and you will have fo 
one who believes in advertising and practices what 
believes, for advertising is a game that should be p! i 
to the last, even though you have attained success, | t 
up a good reputation. You may have a hard strugeg!. ‘0 
get where you are and feel now that you are ll 
known and have an established business; but remem or 
that there are other firms starting in business who e 
straining every nerve to make a success, just as you i, 
and incidentally they are after your customers, an. if 
you quit advertising and rest on your oars you will d 
that one by one your old customers are drifting away d 
going to the firm that seems more up to date on aces int 
of advertising they are doing. Besides, the adverti: \¢ 
you did ten years ago in establishing yourself is of }) ‘Je 
or no value to the new men who have come to tow: or 
the young men who have grown into the business w. |d 
about you. 
Factors in Advertising. 


In advertising there are two very pertinent facto 
the one is to cover your own territory; the other, to c r 
it with such advertising matter as will be read. Now, he 
manufacturer of some breakfast food or toilet soap or 
patent medicine has the world for his territory, but ‘he 
retail lumber dealer derives no benefit from adverti: ing 
outside his immediate vicinity. 

Now, for the kind of advertising that is best. This a 
part of my remarks where I tread with fear, for it sevoms 
the hight of presumption for one who has not yet reac/ied 
his third birthday in the lumber business to undertak: to 
tell you timeworn veterans in the business anything a}. ut 
the kind of advertising that brings the best results; h 
ever, my first suggestion will be to take the trade j 
nals, all of them that you will read, and read them < ° 
fully. You can not take too many of them if you will 
read them. If you do not read them, one is too m ; 
They nearly all contain good articles on advertising. 
Many people who have made a study of advertising 
advocate circular letters, but in all cases the very best 
way to calculate on any kind of advertising is to put 
yourself on the other side of the fence. How many cir- 
cular letters do you read? Not many, I guess, unless tliey 
quote prices—and I do not believe any retailer ought ever 
to advertise prices. I would not have you think I do not 
believe in circular letters, for I do, and use them fre- 
quently. But I think they should be gotten out as nearly 
as possible like a personal letter, signed with pen and ink, 
and by all means put in a 2-cent envelope. Some may 
think that costs too much. That is true, it does cost 
money; but when you consider the portion of them that 
will be read over the 1-cent circulars, they are by far 
the cheapest. F 

Advertising in your local paper is so universally con- 
sidered almost indispensable to those who advertise at 
all that it needs scarcely more than mere mention, except 
that there is advertising and advertising. ‘The one is, to 
write your ad, hand it to your local paper and forget it: 
let the newspaper man put it anywhere in the paper that 
suits him, which is always some place no one else wants, 
and there let it remain for six months. The other is, 
after writing your ad to the very best of your ability, 
select the most prominent place in the paper you can get, 
using little or no lines in the body A your ad, leaving 
plenty of margin so that the ad will stand out and attract 
attention. Cuts are good so long as you do not use the 
same one until it wears out; change your ad often; once 
2 —- if you have a weekly paper, and oftener if it isa 
daily. 

There are a great many schemes gotten out to advertise 
one’s business; and while it is not just right to condemn 
these as a whole, for some of them are good, yet many 
are merely wasted money. 


= 


Many Methods. 


When we stop to consider the number of ways one can 
advertise his business you will see that they are entirely 
too numerous to mention here. A few of those most com- 
monly used by lumber dealers are fence signs, signs on a 
building where you are furnishing the lumber, signs at- 
tached to your wagons, and cardboard tacked to a load of 
lumber you are delivering, or om country wagons lo:ded 
with lumber. Make an advertisement of your letter 
heads; it costs no more, and there are many people who 
do not know the number of things you carry in stock 
_ We often hear people speak of woman's curiosity, but 
in this I believe we do the fair sex an injustice, for we 
men at least have our share of curiosity, and this is a 
point that can be well used in advertising, as it is the 
easiest to gain a man’s attention by arousing his curiosity, 
for one of the best ads I ever saw was just along this 
line. While I lived in Kansas City there appeared i all 
the street cars one morning a card about three feet long, 
with a picture of a man on one end and the picture of a 
woman on the other. The rest of the card was Pb! ink. 
This remained in the cars for about two weeks, until 
everybody’s curiosity was at the highest tension. hen 
appeared the word ‘‘Alkano”’ in the blank space bet\ cen 
the two pictures—which did not relieve the situatio:, as 
no one knew what ‘“Alkano” was until the following 
Sunday edition of the Star came out with a full age 
ad telling all about the virtues of the great patent n di- 
cine ‘“‘Alkano”’ and that it would cure all the ills ki \wn 
to the human family, by which time I doubt if ere 
were any people in the city who did not know som: ng 
about ‘‘Alkano.”’ 

Advertising, like charity, begins at home, as one o: the 
very best advertisements is the care you take of yur 
yard and office. The office, while it need not be elabo: ‘te, 
should be clean, well arranged and inviting. The lu = ber 
should be a in nice attractive piles, and the drive. .ys 
kept clear. 


hy oe sarge | nicely piled looks better an 
the best grade of boxing piled helter skelter in the « ve- 
way. Then, too, a man can well afford to spend me 
extra money on his teams and charge it to adver! ig. 
ys your horses well fed, nicely groomed and harn: 4, 
so that when they go out to deliver a load of lumber ‘ou 


will not be ashamed but rather proud to say the re 
yours. There is another idea in yard advertising at 
ought to be good, although I have never heard of a: ne 
using it in the lumber business, and that is show win« ws. 
I do not mean the small office window, but rather a «sé 
constructed for the purpose, say, thirty feet lon; oF 
longer, so you can put into it a sample of the diff: ent 
kinds of building material, roofing etc., particular! to 
let the public know that you carry other things (140 
lumber, for how can you expect to sell these things u: (58 
you let the people know you have them for sale. 


The Most Effectual. 


But, to my mind, the most effectual of all advertis! .2— 
in fact, the one feature in advertising that as far outs: rips 
all others as the giant does the pigmy, as the electric 
motor does the mule, and at the same time the cheapest 
and the one that all can avail themselves of, and yet 
without which all other advertising is as money throw? 
into the fire—is satisfied customers. I would rather have 
fifty satisfied customers and not a line of advertising in 
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e local paper than to have ten dissatisfied customers 
d a whole page ad for a year. Make it an invariable 
ic never to let a customer go away from your yard dis- 
\isfied. I do not mean that you should give him your 
fits; you do not have to do this, for the average man 
willing to pay for what he gets. On the other hand, 
wants what he pays for, and the very best way to 
ike him feel satisfied is by courteous treatment, fair 
d honest dealing—make him know that if he should 
ud for his lumber he will receive just the same treatment 
though he came in person, and that you stand ready 
make good anything that is not satisfactory. This is a 
tty broad statement, I know, but it is no broader than 
hould be. We should let our daily ‘‘walking’’ conversa- 
n be such that it will be a help rather than a hindrance 
our business. For each of us is a walking, living. 
eathing advertisement, whether we will or no, or 
ether we are conscious of it or not. 


Next on the program was a spicy talk on ‘‘ The Ideal 

rd,’’? by Curtis Hall, of Shelbyville, who has the 
1 putation of keeping the best yard in the state. 

ollowing this was a discussion of the ups and downs 
the shingle trade by George Horr, of Winchester, 
. .o recounted in detail incidents of this trade from 
« periences that were interesting. 
Substituting of Grades. 

‘Substituting Grades’’ was treated in a paper by 
Join EF, Frey, of Louisville. Mr. Frey being ill, his 
paper was read by William C, Ballard. 

‘substituting grades is no doubt responsible today for 
ficlitious prices, low profits and a great deal of dissatis- 
faction in the lumber business. A few years ago the practice 
wus not carried on to such an extent that it was detrimental 
to the business. It used to be, when as on a bill 
with legitimate competition, the bids did not vary over 
5 to 10 percent; now it is nothing uncommon to find them 
running from 10 to 25 percent. What is the cause of such 
difference? One must stop to think, the lowest bidders 
are usually dealers who are not in position to buy cheaper 
than their competitors, and in many cases pay more for 
their stock. 

‘The majority of bills on which figures are asked call 
for sheathing No. 1 common flooring and framing lumber. 
It is now up to the dealer figuring on this bill to figure 
on what is wanted. Custom for the last twenty-five 


years has been, a good sound knotted board or No. 2 for 
sheathing, No. 1 common joists, stud or rafter, for fram- 
ing, and about a “C”’ for No. 1 common flooring. The 
dealer, Knowing the wants of his customers, figures the 


present grades. No. 2 boards, No. 1 framing and No. 1 
common, or “‘C’’ flooring (his competitor takes the oppo- 
site view), makes out his bill just as the customer did, 
calls it sheathing, No. 1 common flooring and framing, 
he figures No. 3 boards, No. 2 framing, and ‘‘C”’ and “‘D” 
flooring; as a result he is awarded the contract by the 
customer, who believes in the honesty of this dealing, and 
being assured he would give him the same grades as his 
competitor. In most cases the dealer losing the business 
begins to figure how to overcome the difference-in price. 
The next bill he figures he reduces his profit—still this 
does not secure the business, so, after losing a number of 
bills, he is compelled to resort to the same underhand 
practice—substitute. This is bound in the long run to be 
ruinous to any business, if allowed to continue. The 
devler substituting is bound to have more or less trouble 
by this method, for it is impossible to practice deception 
on everybody. He will find some of his customers will 
not accept the substitute grade, and usually the loss and 
trouble with one bill takes the profit off of several. 


Honorable Dealing. 


lt has been the writer’s ambition for the last twenty- 

ears always to aim at a high standard, sell the best 
grades, and avoid selling one grade and substituting an- 
other. We have been compelled, on account of such great 
difference in bids, to carry some of the lower grade stock, 
such as No. 3 boards, D2S8. We, however, make it a rule to 
show this class of stock before figuring. And then specify 
it. !t is not only the retail dealer who is responsible for 
low prices and substituting grades, but I think the South- 


ern Manufacturers’ Association rules, and the members 
of are as much to blame for the present condition. 
Ww! is it necessary to make a grading rule for flat 
grained flooring covering six grades—A, B, C, D, E and 
cull It is more than I can explain, from the best knowl- 
edg+ and information I have been able to obtain. There 
is } one manufacturer in the south today making all 
the grades. In fact, most of the first class mills make 


3 | better, No. 1 common and No. 2. These being 
why does the association fail to make a grading 
rule or No. 1 common flooring? I mention this because 


all 1) ..ufaecturers and sellers make and sell No. 1 common 
floc , and all bélong to the same association, then why 
not ce a ruling for it. This one thing alone has been the 
caus. of lots of trouble and expense, and evidently it is 


vith a view of helping some of their members to 
dis} of doctored grades. 

firm had considerable trouble with this one item 
last ar when flooring was at a low price. I placed 
i r for three or five cars, No. 1 common floors, with 
lerstanding it was to be of high grade. When the 


firs r arrived our inspector rejected it, as it contained 
C, nd E. The seller asked us to take it, and he 
Wot ce that we would get what we bought and make 
Bo is car. A week later we received a letter from the 
shi; stating he wanted to send an inspector, to which 
we ie no objection. He, however, did not arrive for 
Over rty days. We bought No. 1 common, however. 
He sed to grade it as such, stating he was compelled 
to it according to the rules. We left it to him. 
He e four grades out of what we had, and left, say- 
ing ould send in his report. It was then over a month 
befo. we heard further from this car; then the shipper 
fon o make a reduction of $1.50 a thousand. We re- 
IS¢ 


U ) accept this at any price. The shipper claimed 
No. mmon was C and mixed. We took the opposite 
; iaiming No. 1 common, as made by the majority 
of n is practically the “C” grade. 


Rules the Retailers’ Main Reliance. 


there are more manufacturers, wholesalers, com- 
men and curbstone brokers in the lumber busi- 
ness dealers. They could not possibly live if it were 
not ur present rules. It is up to our assocation and 
other ’ take up this question and see if we can not 


Star 





miss 


— iminate the rules entirely or get some that will 

be i vide to buyer and seller. I believe that if the 

aos m rules were modified and more uniform there 
Ube 


M ‘- be so much chance for substitution. 
We not have this trouble in other woods, such as 


Maple, oak, cypress ete. It is not that the hardwood 
Manuloccurers are any more honest than yellow pine 
manu \urers, but it is due to their association, which 
+ sible for the grades. There is no reason why 


ys ‘ould be over three or four grades, flooring or 
‘nish i: yellow pine than in cypress or other woods. 

nt a our members will avoid substituting and make 
y eir cs\imates read what they are going to furnish, and 
ve up to them, I believe everyone will secure just as 
much and more profitable business. If the contractor 
2 boards, give them to him; if he wants No. 3, 
him these; but specify what he is to get. 


This was followed by some general discussion which 
Mise taken part in by Charles Butterfield, of Norfield, 


The meeting was then adjourned till 2 p. m. 


Wants No 
give 


LAST SESSION. 

The last session was given over largely to the hear- 
ing of reports of committees and to the election and 
installation of officers. The report of the resolutions 
committee containing recommendations to the board of 
directors for various things for the good of the associa- 
tion was taken up by sections and passed and after the 
report of this committee was filed the committee on 
nominations reported its recommendations for officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: President, C. H. Sher- 
rill, of Paducah; vice president, John F. Frey, of Louis- 
ville, reélected; treasurer, Thomas R. Brown, of Louis- 
ville. Directors—A. N. Struck, Louisville; Brown Y. 
Willis, Nicholasville; George 8. Chowning, Shelbyville. 
On motion of Mr. Naive the report of the committee 
was accepted and the election of the officers named 
made by acclamation. 

It has been the rule of the association to promote its 
vice president to the presidency each year, and accord- 
ing to this rule John F. Frey, of Louisville, was slated 
as president. Mr. Frey, however, was confined home 
with illness and being advised by his physician against 
accepting any office requiring active duties, he asked 
the committee to give the presidency to someone else. 
So, for the first time since the organization of the 
association the regular method of procedure in electing 
officers was changed, but Mr. Frey was retained as 
vice president and it is hoped that next year he will be 
in shape to accept the presidency! 

As neither of the newly elected presiding officers 
were present the retiring president, George M. Tomlin- 
son, called F. M. Naive, the senior member of the 
board of directors to the chair and in a neat speech 
delivered over the gavel and machinery of the associ- 
ation and retired amid applause and a vote of thanks 
for the good work he has done. The meeting was then 
adjourned, after which the board of directors held a 
session and reémployed as secretary for the year J. 
Crow Taylor. 


THE SOCIAL SESSION. 


The annual banquet of the Kentucky lumbermen was 
the best ever held by the association. There were more 
people present, the music was sweeter, the menu better 
and the speakers funnier than ever before. Toast- 
master Tomlinson did himself proud and has been 
warmly congratulated on his work. In lieu of Mayor 
Grinstead, of Louisville, Col. J. H. Haager, chief of 
police, bid the visitors welcome in a neat speech, and 
told them that while he did not have the keys to the 
whole town he did have keys to fourteen station houses 
and if any of the visitors happened to land into one 
of them he would see that they got out. 

He was followed by A. B. Hammond, of Frankfort, 
who told how glad the visitors were to be in Louis- 
ville. Then came Willie Ballard on behalf of the 
hosts, the Louisville lumbermen. Governor Willson 
could not come, so he sent a letter, and then came the 
governor’s chum, Hon. John E. Garner, who made the 
hit of the evening. Brown Y. Willis told a coon. story 
and all sang ‘‘ Kentucky Home’’ and adjourned. 





NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumber, Sash 
& Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., February 24, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Pfister. The meeting will be called at 10 a. m. 
The Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be in session at the same time and the members of the 
salesmen’s association are invited to attend all sessioas 
of the Wisconsin retailers. Social features have been 
arranged for the evening of the 23d at the hotel. Prep- 
arations also have been made for registering the attend- 
ance in the lobby. 





REPARATION AWARDED. 


News has been received in Milwaukee from Washing- 
ton to the effect that the MaeGillis & Gibbs Lumber 
Company, of Milwaukee, has been awarded reparation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company and 
others. It was announced in the complaint that the lum- 
ber company had shipped one ecarload of cross ties from 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to Thiensville, Wis., over the 
defendant’s lines for transportation, of which it was 
charged a combination of locals of 20 cents a hundred 
pounds, whereas at the same time there was in effect 
a joint through rate of 13 cents over the defendants’ 
lines from Sault Ste. Marie to Milwaukee, Thiensville 
being intermediate to Milwaukee. The commission held 
that because of the cause of dissimilarity of cireum- 
stances at Milwaukee, the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act was not violated, but that the present 
local rates should be reduced to 2 cents a hundred pounds. 





LEGALITY OF RATE DIVISIONS TO BE DECIDED. 


As the result of a conference with representatives 
of large lumber concerns in the south it is understood 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has given 
assurance that a decision will be given within forty- 
five days as to the legality of rate divisions on lumber 
shipped over tap lines. While these divisions are 
accepted by some concerns others are reported to have 
refused in the last five years an aggregate of $4,800,- 
000, believing that it might be construed as constitut- 
ing a rebate. 

A question came up some time ago in the case of 
the Star Grain & Lumber Company, heard in New 
Orleans by a commissioner, and it is in this connection 
that the matter is to be passed upon. The lumbermen 
who have not accepted the divisions are at a distinct 
advantage and they are anxious that the decision of 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and up- 











wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 
Correspondence and personal 
interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Los Angeles, Cal., Water 434s. 

River Rouge, Mich. 444s. 

Morton Tpw. Tazewell Co., Ill., Sel. 5s. 
Chicot Co., Ark., Levee 6s. 
Monroe, Wis. 5s. 
Chickasha, Okla., Rfd. 5s. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 





We own and offer 
Chicago Railways Co. 5s 
Chicago City Railway Co. 5s 
Chicago Telephone Co. 5s 
Commonwealth-Edison Co. 5s 


North Shore Electric Co. 5s 


at market prices 


FARWELL TRUST 
COMPANY 


226 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 











the commission be not necessarily. delayed. 





316 Dearborn Gt., Chicago, Ill. 


THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR LUMBERMEN EVER PUBLISHED IS 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


It is a money-saver. Shows at a glance the amount of any number 
of feet between 2 and 20,000 feet at any price between $6 and 
$75 per M.; also makes out bills of material, labor, figures bills, 
checks car invoices, invoices and figures odd and fractional sizes 
of every description. Results ready for use. Contains 388 
pages of the most valuable information, all indexed so you can 
find what you want quickly. Delivered in flexible cloth binding 
for $3, or in full leather for $3.50. Write for sample pages. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, PuBLisHER 
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DETACHABLE 


LEAF LEDGERS—IN STOCK 


Prices $10.90 to $17.85 for Complete Outfits. 
Send for new Catalog containing full information 


AFETY SYSTEMS COMPANY 
UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS| 


NEW YORK 
































34-54 Hubert Street 











CAPITAL 


$4,500,000 SURPLUS 











AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS. 




















iS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 


—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 


every penny— 

— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 








Everett Audit Company 


Accountants — Auditors 
Systemizers—Appraisers 
il Pine St., New York 
122 Monroe 8t., Chicago 


Certified Public Accountants 
(University of Ulinois) 


John Everett 
President 


Eric J. Everett 
Vice-President 


What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker 
or in event of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It’s our 
business to furnish appraisals, maps and plans compiled for 
ready reference, whieh will tell you in figures the exact valu- 
ation of your plant. 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING, 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Bearborn Street. CHICAGO. 























MEETING OF THE SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI 
RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The third annual convention of the Southeastern 

Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Cape 

Girardeau, Tuesday, February 9, was interesting and 

enjoyable, although the attendance was not as large 

as at some of the preceding meetings. 

The meeting was called to order at 3 o’clock p. m. 
in the rooms of the Commercial Club of Cape 
Girardeau by President J. W. Phillips, of that city. 
Mr. Phillips announced that the business session would 
take place at 7:30 p. m., and that the afternoon ses- 
sion would be devoted largely to an informal discus 
sion on matters of interest to the members. 

Charles B. Floyd, of Kansas City, assistant secre 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
then was introduced and gave a very interesting and 
instructive address covering a number of topics. He 
went into details regarding the action of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association on the code of 
ethics, stating that his association favored the code 
as a general proposition but had recommended amend- 
ments to some of the sections. He urged those pres- 
ent to conduct their affairs in dealing with whole- 
salers as far as possible in conformity with the gen- 
eral principles of the code. Mr. Floyd also gave a 
little heart-to-heart talk along the line of the interest 
of the members as individuals in association work, 
and said that dealers often become too impatient 
because results are not accomplished as quickly as 
they expect and become lukewarm, whereas it should 
be their duty to stand by their associations in the 
face of immediate discouraging results, and that sooner 
or later these problems would be worked out to the 
best interests of the dealers. He gave a number of 
interesting illustrations to emphasize his point, and 
his address was warmly applauded. 

Leon Herrick, of DeSoto, in following Mr. Floyd 
took up the same topic and cited several instances 
where failure seemed almost certain but after a year 
had elapsed the good results became apparent. 

Following Mr. Herrick’s address an informal dis 
cussion ensued on matters of interest to individual 
members, making it a very enjoyable and profitable 
session to all present. 

At 6 o’clock adjournment was had for supper, the 


meeting to reconvene at 7:30 p. m. 
Evening Session. 


The evening session was called to order promptly 
and L. J. Marshall, of Cape Girardeau, secretary of 
the association, was called upon for a report of his 
visit to the twenty-first annual convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. It may be 
said in explanation that Mr. Marshall was sent to 
Kansas City, at the expense of the Southeastern Mis 
souri association to represent that organization offi- 
cially, and he offered to read the very excellent paper 
which he had given at the Kansas City meeting. One 
of the members jokingly remarked that it would be 
well to hear the paper and if it was a good one Mr. 
Marshall’s expenses would be allowed. This paper, 
which was published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
part of the proceedings of the Kansas City conven- 
tion, was read’ by Mr. Marshall, and all present were 
well pleased with it, as it dwelt particularly on the 
growth of the retail lumber trade in southeastern 
Missouri. The members voted to allow the bill and 
in addition congratulated Mr. Marshall on the ex- 
cellence of his paper. 

Osear Fuller, of Portageville, then addressed the 
meeting for about five minutes on the subject of mail 
order competition. His talk was right to the point and 
not only was interesting but instructive as well. 

The next order of business was the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. The following were 
unanimously elected: President, Leon Herrick, of De 
Soto; vice president, C. W. Henderson, of Jackson; 
treasurer, Oscar Fuller, of Portageville; secretary, 
Hugh Steel, of Bismarck. The new directors were 
G. L. Tinsley, of Lilbourn; R. M. Tatum, of Kennett; 
John H. Hobson, of DeSoto; H. St. Martin, of Clark- 
ton; James L. Bird, of Charleston, and G. F. Hunt, 
of Bismarck. 

“eon Herrick, the new president, took the chair and 
as Mr. Phillips, the retiring president, declined to 
make an address, the members took occasion to ex 
press their appreciation of the good services rendered 
by him in the upbuilding of the association. The 
good feeling that pervaded the meeting augers well 
for the future of the Southeastern Missouri associa- 
tion, which while small in numbers, is one in which 
the individual members display the spirit that by its 
work brings results. 

Practically all the members present pledged them- 
selves to show at least one new member gained by 
the time of the next meeting, which will be held in 
DeSoto the second Tuesday in June. 

The social feature of the convention was a banquet 
at the Riverside hotel, which began at 10:30 p. m. and 
lasted until nearly 1 o’eclock a. m. This banquet was 
tendered by the lumbermen of Cape Girardeau and 
would have done eredit to any large city, the menu 
being attractive and excellently served. After all 





present had done full justice to the spread Mr. Floyd 


ASSOCIATION NEWS FROM VARIOUS SECTIONS. 


Southeastern Missouri Retailers In Third Annual—1908 Sales Made by Members of Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
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was pressed into service as toastmaster and acquitt.d 
himself in a highly ereditable manner, making it a 
point to introduce each speaker with some appropri: ‘\e 
remark and getting a few words or a story fr m 
nearly every one of those seated at the festive boa:d 
Mr. St. Martin made a hit with a song in the dial. +t 
of the French Canadian woodsmen. The members ||| 
said it was great, but they did not swear that t! »y 
knew exactly what he was trying to say. 

Following is a list of those who responded to the 
toasts at the banquet: 
Leon Herrick, DeSoto 


Oscar Fuller, Portageville 
G. F. Hunt, Bismarck. 


G. L. Tinsley, Lilbourn. 


Hugh Steel, Bismarck. kh. M. Tatum, Kennett. 

J. W. Phillips, Cape Girard- H. St. Martin, Clarkton. 
eau. «. W. Henderson, Jackson 

L.. J. Marshall, Cape Girard- G. L. Hoskins, Morehous« 
eau. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 13.—Secretary R. A. Kello ig, 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, |:as 
issued the annual reports of sales for the year of 1918 
as follows: 

WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATIO? 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY. 
Circular No. 198. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 30, 190 
ANNUAL REPORT OF SALES. 

Gentlemen: We give you below the recapitulation of the 
sales made by the members ot our association, together with 
the distribution of the same, durivg the years 1907 and 
1908 and also comparison of the stock on hand January 1, 
1908 and 1909. This does not include the stock on hand of 
the Kalispell valley or the stock on hand at outside mills, 
both of which will be given to you on other sheets: 














1907 
Curs Feet. Cars. 

Local sales. . 16,436 334,662,154 13,858 
North Daketa . 3,080 TOS8S4,080 1,630 
Sovth Daketa ISSL 45,105,674 1,741 
Minnesota .. . 579 = 12,047,069 656 
Wisconsin ... .. 1,720 34,848,382 557 33,548,278 
ae . 1078 24,484,189 631 15,106,734 
Illinois ... ; 879 18,565,113 : é 
Kansas oie 305 7 
Nebraska ‘ 41,404 
Missouri 110 
Colorado ; S56 
Wyoming ‘ 576 
i ee : V77 
Michigan . , F 103 
Olio .. P a* io 
See cere 24 
Atlantic coast states. 164 
Other eastern states. . oS 
Canada .... aes 156 
0 PE rrr rey 63 
California ... ASAE 156 
CE isesaunawkae &. <i wewea whe egae ai 
indian territory eos l 4 SU,S78 
; | | Sere ra” j 1 20,000 
Unelassified ... : ols 22 350,000 

lotals 34,300 26,599 614,808,317 

* 
26,5900 

EUMB. -0:0,0:010.4'4. ba dares eg: Ree eee 
Stock on hand January 1, 19009, all members... .575,074,7738 
Stock on hand January 1, 1908, all members... .446,310,636 

RM iaik.d- arin Reweawaisacwie te ak bee meal 128,755,137 


Circular No. 195. 
SrokMNe, WASH., Feb. 1, 100% 
ANNUAL SALES OF MILLS NOT MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Gentlemen: The number of mills reporting for the year 
10" who have not reported monthly to’ the association Is 
sixty-eight. 

The report compiled from the information contained oD 
the report cards of mills net members of the association for 
both years is given below in order that a comparison may 
be made: 














1907. 
Cars  e€ 
Local sales. . ‘ . 3,171 62 441 
North Dakota....... 536 11,953,129 
South Dakota....... 464 10,409,608 
| a 108 2,138,004 
CS SS eer 183 3,680,762 105 2,010,000 
NG REE Fae 7 165,000 4 7,829 
IE aac w seit, sei tee ayaa Oo 1,983, 39 881,500 
PAP 17 40: sinmsane Siynco a eee 
ree 106 2,317,932 22 465,000 
MIE: 950:.0).4):6:6 0, 0:00-050-00 1 40,000 : <n 
ry re 106 2,195,797 
ee §2 Kho eee or 
|e 176 =: 9,530,976 41 1,015,000 
BERGRIGOM 2c. ccscsecs 1 . TSS errr. 
Atlantic coast states.. 4 DT seeee 26600 ses 
Other eastern states. 16 352,000 1 15,000 
Nevada ...... a wes - i133 2,450,187 edo, eae 3 ee 
CE tthe a ewes 3 67,200 41 85,000 
Unclassified ........ 482 9,656,201 75 1,50)),000 
er 5,958 121,660,037 1,339 
Stock on hand January 1, 1908, 84 mills....... 
Stock on hand January 1, 1909, 63 mills....... » 
oe ee ee a ae 5,48:1,000 





SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS MEET. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 9.—An enthusiastic ‘cet 
ing of shingle manufacturers of Whatcom county was 
held here today, at which the motto seemed to be ‘* more 
harmony, better shingles and better prices.’’ The shit 
gle mills of northern Washington have all been shut 
down since December, and it was the sentiment at this 
meeting that the mills should continue closed unt the 
demand improved, which will at least be until March 1, 
if not longer. 

The meeting here today was under the auspices ‘ the 
Whatcom Shingle Grading Association, and there are 
similar organizations in other counties. It is the object 
of the association to secure a better and more uniform 
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crade of shingles, such as the east has been calling for 
und should have. Better shingles will naturally command 
better prices. At today’s meeting D. A. Ford, of Sno- 
homish, who recently returned from Washington, where 

e represented the shingle manufacturers of the state at 
‘ne tariff conferences, reported regarding the eastern 

tuation. He said that the business outlook was good, 
und the only trouble in sight appeared to be the tariff 

ritation. 

E. T. Nobles, N. MeNair, Elmer D. Smith and J. B. 
‘\eMillan were reélected members of the board of trus- 
ices, with J. B. MeMillan as chairman. 

In speaking of the meeting, and the shingle situation 
n general, R. L. Martin, manager of the Commercial 
“hingle Company, Bellingham, Wash., which handles the 
output of six strong mills in Whatcom county, stated 
that the betterment of shingle grades and the making of 
uniform grade is being taken up in a very enthusiastic 
anner. He stated that the manufacturers realize that 
| order to make the desired grade it will be necessary 
, get a fair price for their stock, and that it is not pos- 
sible to maintain a fair price and an overproduction of 
stock at the same time. At today’s meeting everyone 
agreed that the mills should remain shut down until 
Mareh 1 or longer, and until the surplus stock at Minne- 
sota Transfer and other storage points is cleaned up. 
Reports received at today’s meeting from other county 
organizations indicate that millmen there are of the 
sume opinion. Several other meetings will be held dur- 
ing the next week or so in Skagit, Snohomish and King 
counties, and then on down through the southwestern 
part of the state. 


OHIO FURNITURE RETAILERS IN CONVENTION. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 16.—The Ohio Retail Furni- 
ture Dealers’ Association met in annual convention at 
the Sinton hotel today at 1:30 p. m. The session was 
opened by First Vice President George B. Koch, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, with an eloquent eulogy on President 
George Wiekens, of Lorain, Ohio, who was elected at the 
convention held in Cleveland last year, and died within 
a month, A special memorial committee reported resolu- 
tions, 

lhe convention accepted an invitation by the Cinein- 
nati furniture manufacturers to be their guests at a 
banquet in the Sinton hotel. The manufacturers’ com- 
mittee was composed of Robert Onken, chairman; Paul 
Schirmer, vice chairman; John Wolf, treasurer; Wash 
Rees, secretary; J. F. Dietz, George W. Schutte, W. J. 
Sextro, John Dornette, jr., A. G. Steinman, John A. 
Herbert and Henry Franke. 

\fter dinner Judge William Lueders, a former furni 
ture maker, delivered a pleasing address of welcome. 
George Koeh, first vice president, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
replied. Harvey Young talked on “Adjuncts to Profit- 
able Newspaper Advertising.” Dr. C. M. Ustieck, of the 
Sheldon School, spoke on “The Science of Modern Busi 
ness Building.” Walter B. Moore, secretary of the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce, told of the “Benefit of a 
Traflie Bureau.” Others talked and the amusement and 
fun lasted until midnight. 

Wednesday at 1:30 p». m. the second session of the 
onuvention was called to order, and after routine work 
disposed of the chair introduced C. M. Voorhees, of 
Columbus, Ohio, who delivered a carefully prepared 
lress on “Insurance on Goods Sold on Installments 

Secured by Chattel Mortgage,” a subject which was 
vly followed. Mr. Voorhees, being a prominent attor- 
ies, his utterances were by the book. “Magazine Adver- 
xy by Manufacturers” was the subject of a paper by 





Is. |’. Kerr, of Columbus, Ohio. P. D. Francis, secretary 
of the Chieago Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
talked on the “Advantages of Trade Organization.” 
\\ iter B. Moore, of Dayton, Ohio, told about “Freight 


ros and Claims.” An interesting discussion on “Im- 
proved Methods in Business” was then indulged in by 
um Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio, and John A. Herbert, 
incinnati. 

inufacturers advertising for the benefit of the retail 

received a hard jolt, an illustration being drawn 

i. magazine advertisement which had the line: “If 
dealer does not have them write to us.” This was 
i as an offer to sell the goods to the retail trade 
t from the factory. Further it was stated that “the 

for this article is $16 when bought from your 
cr.” The argument against this was that as the 
ler bought the goods and displayed them it was his 

io name the price, as the prices were governed by 

onditions of locality and what could be bought in 
innati for $3 could be sold at a profit in Portsmouth 
~-i0% 
ie next convention will be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
hebruary 15-16, 1910. 
le following officers* were elected: President, Dr. H. 
Morey, Marysville, Ohio; first vice president, Peter 
recht, Norwood, Ohio; second vice president, C. F. 
llouk, Akron, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, C. M. Voorhees, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

_‘uxecutive Committee—B. F. Kerr, Columbus, Ohio; 
William Byrne, Dayton, Ohio; P. W. Stewart, Columbus, 
Ohio; George B. Wickens, Lorain, Ohio; William F. Gar- 
rett, Columbus, Ohio. Executive committeeman for Ohio 
on the national exeeutive committee, C. R. Parish, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Delegates to the National Retail Dealers’ Furniture 
Association, which meets in St. Louis, Mo., February 
19-20-—H. Cappel, Dayton, Ohio; Dr. H. W. Morey, 
Marysville, Ohio; Ed Brown, Cleveland, Ohio; B. F. 
Kerr, Columbus, Ohio; P. Gobrecht, Norwood, Ohio; 
“ieorge Wickens, Lorain, Ohio. 

“ Resolutions of respect to the late member John H. 
Sharer, of Portsmouth, Ohio, were adopted. 
Resolutions of thanks were adopted thanking the manu- 


facturors of Cincinnati for the splendid banquet tendered 
the convention, 


\ 
( 


To P. D. Francis, of Chicago, for his paper on the 
‘Advantages of Trade Organizations.” To W. I. Rees 
for efficient work as secretary and for work in aiding the 
establishment of a Cincinnati retail furniture dealers’ 
association. Twenty-four names were secured to start a 
Cincinnati branch of the state organization. 

George B. Wickens paid an eloquent tribute to the 
memory of his father, who was elected president of the 
organization last year at Cleveland and died thirty days 
later. 





RESOLUTION AND MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE. 

In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
reference, on page 81, to a resolution adopted by the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia should have 
read as follows: The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia adopted, in response, a resolution protesting 
against the reports published by the Forest Service, giv- 
ing the average prices of various kinds of lumber in 
different markets of the United States, being sent to any- 
one, except those who furnish the information contained 
in. the reports. 

The reference to the March meeting of the exchange 
should have read as follows: On account of the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, to be held in Philadelphia March 2 and 3, 
and the inauguration of the President of the United 
States in Washington, D. C., March 4, the March meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia will not 
be held until Thursday, March 11. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS TO BE GUESTS OF 
PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 16.—In connection with the 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadel- 
phia, March 2 and 3, the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold a reception for the officers 
and members of the National association at the Union 
League on the evening of March 3. A. J. Cadwallader, 
of George W. Craig & Co., is chairman of the committee 
from the Philadelphia association. Special invitations 
have been sent to all members of the National association 
and their guests. Indications point to a very large 
attendance at the business sessions of the annual meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and a number of important matters will be presented for 
consideration. 





THE CODE OF ETHICS AMONG THE ASSOCI- 
ATIONS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 13.—Retail associations through- 
out the United States are thoroughly discussing the code 
of ethics adopted at the Minneapolis conference last sum- 
mer, and it is being slightly amended, the terms of sale 
particularly. A large majority of the wholesalers are 
using the terms recommended by the Minneapolis con 
ference, which are as follows: 

Sixty days net. Two percent will be allowed on net 
amount after deducting freight, if paid within five days 
after arrival of shipment at destination, provided ship- 
ments arrive inside of thirty days. 

A number of the members of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association have printed on their invoices the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘This invoice is also subject to all terms and 
conditions as covered by the code of ethics, which was 
unanimously assented to by the American Lumber Trades 
Congress.’’ 

Secretary Becker has sent out a letter to the members 
of the association urging the gereral adoption of the new 
terms, believing that in so doing it will strengthen their 
position as manufacturers, wholesalers and shippers. 





LASALLE COUNTY LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 
ANNUAL. 


The annual banquet of the LaSalle County Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held Friday evening, February 26, 
at the Columbia hotel, Streator, Ill. This banquet will 
be preceded by a business meeting to convene at 3:30 
in the afternoon. The banquet will be at 9 o’clock in the 
evening. 

The committee having the meeting in charge has not 
yet issued a program. The invitations issued urge 
members and friends to come and see what is to happen. 
Those who expect to be present are urged to notify C. E. 
Sanders, secretary, at Ottawa, II. 





INSPECTION BUREAU ELECTS OFFICERS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 13.—The Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Inspection Bureau held its annual meeting this 
afternoon and elected officers as follows: President, 
O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company; 
vice president, W. D. Mackay, of the North Pacific Lum- 
ber Company; treasurer, L. J. Wentworth, of the Port- 
land Lumber Company; secretary and manager, A. B. 
Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Reports showing excellent 
progress of the bureau were read by the officers, all of 
whom were reélected. 





NEW VICEGERENT IN NORTHERN OREGON. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 13.—An item of news that 
will be welcomed by members of the Hoo-Hoo fraternity 
is that, this afternoon, Samuel F. Owen, manager for 
the Nehalem Investment Company and a member of 
the Westport Lumber Company, has been appointed to 
the high position of Vicegerent of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo for the Northern District of Oregon, 
to sueceed E. E. Ellsworth, of Carlton. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECE, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F. H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
WM. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier. 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier, J.R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 





THE 


Capital, | CONTINENTAL taeen ont 
NATIONAL 4 sprofits 


$4, 000,000 "BANK 


OF 
- CHICAGO 


$3, 600,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J.OGDEN ARMOUR F. BE WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERTJ.EARLING W™m.C.SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 











Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres, NELSON N LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass't Cashier. 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
SURPLUS ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
S. BE. Corner LaSalle and Washington Sts. 


GENERAL BANKING, SAVINGS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, INVESTMENT 
BONDS, FOREIGN EXCHANGE, TRUSTS. 


NEW ACCOUNTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. INTEREST ALLOWED 
ON DEPOSITS. ESTABLISHED 1879. 


OFFICERS, 


HENRY S. HENSCHEN, Ass’t Cashier. 
L. A. GODDARD, V. Pres. HENRY A. HAUGAN, Ass’t Cashier, 
JOHN R. LINDGREN, Cashier. SAMUEL E. KNECHT, Secretary. 
FRANK I. PACKARD, Ass’t Cashier. WILLIAM C. MILLER, Ass’t Secy, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
DAVID N. BARKER, Manager Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
CALVIN DURAND, President Durand & Kasper Co. 
THEO. FREEMAN, Grocer. 
H. A. HAUGAN, President. 
JOHN R. LINDGREN, Cashier. 
THOMAS MURDOCH, President Reid, Murdoch & Co. 
WM. A. PETERSON, Proprietor Peterson Nursery. 
GEO. E. RICKCORDS, Chicago Title and Trust Company. 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 





fl A. HAUGAN, President, 


























NOTHING ELSE [-,....]. 
Just Choice Tracts of you money | 
TIMBER | =" | 
you — | 
prohtable 

| leds ky investments 
Tele. Main 3772 + CHICAGO, ILL. | 


























WANTED FOR A CUSTOMER: 


25,000,000’ to 50,000,000' Long Leaf Pine Stumpage, with or without mill, 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, iia- 
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Handy Books for Lumbermen 




















The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and_ gold _ top. Price, 
postpaid, $5 a volume. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; _ illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
UE, Seca len nu soins cbc ces anes asibeee oe 64-418 $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by ‘the lumberman 
poet’ in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
IID 5 os 5.5 2e ars ins dna bee. orercave kesaNS Grd ab cae $3.50 
BN TERI. 6:s5:9:58:5:6-300'50-0 rere: 8s-arasiinsehv bles anieiars $3.00 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces ‘to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
COI. 6:8 69:0-vcareeseex re ar eer $2. 


: 9 
The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 

A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. rice, postpaid.............. $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; im cloth... .ccc0s paps remap .50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44%4x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies............. .50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from 4 inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
rom $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 
EEE oer ARES, 5740 Serre: | 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price.......... 26 cts 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


Amevican{iimberman 


PUBLISHERS, P 
CHICAGO.¢ 


315 Dearborn Street, 














VEHICLE STOCK MEN CONFER. 


Representatives of Two Associations Meet in 
Chicago for the Purpose of Formulating 
Grading and Inspection Rules. 


In accordance with a call previously issued, announce- 
ment of which already has been made, Peter Lesh, Joseph 
Ashcroft, L. B. Pennock and E. C. Mohrstadt, repre- 
senting the Spoke Manufacturers’ Association, and A. L. 
Moore, A. B. Schuttler and G. F. Blocki, representing the 
National Wagon Manufacturers’ Association, met in 
conference in Chicago February 4 for the purpose of 
formulating grading and inspection rules for white oak 
wagon spokes. Present at the conference also was E. M. 
McCullough, secretary of the wagon association. Mr. 
Lesh was chosen chairman and Mr. McCullough secretary. 

The following rules were agreed upon, with the un- 
derstanding that they would be submitted to the re- 
spective associations for approval: 

Rules, 
GRADING AND INSPECTION RULES FOR WHITE OAK 
WAGON SPOKES. 
SECOND GROWTH GRADE. 


Spokes of this grade are to be made from the first quality 
timber, practically clear and straight grained, of heavy 
weight and very dense growth that will indicate the very 
greatest strength. 

DEFECTS. 

Checks—Small fine season checks not to exceed two inches 
in length and not running into the shoulder admitted. 

Splits—None admitted. 

Cross grain—Grain which does not run at a greater angle 
at any one point than one inch in twenty-four inches ad- 
mitted. Curly spokes are considered cross grained and not 
udmitted. 

Knots—Spokes having knots will not be admitted, but 
spokes showing a small sound spot having the appearance 
of a knot but which is only a surface blemish will be ad- 
mitted. 

Sap—Half sap that is bright and sound admitted. 

Bastard—Not more than half bastard will be admitted. 

Other defects—-Evident defects not above enumerated not 
admitted. 

**a’’ GRADE. 


Spokes of this grade are to be made from live timber of 
dense growth, good weight, practically clear and straight 
grained. 

DEFECTS. 


Checks—Small, fine, season checks not to exceed two 
inches in length and not running into the shoulder admitted. 

Splits—None admitted. 

Cross grain-—-Grain which does not run at a greater angle 
at any cne point than one inch in twenty inches will be 
admitted. Spokes reduced from the second growth grade 
by reason of cross grain will be permitted in this grade 
when the grain does not cross at a greater angle than one 
iuch in eighteen inches. Curly spokes not admitted. 

Knots—Knots will not be admitted, but spokes showing a 
small sound spot having the appearance of a knot but 
which is only a surface blemish will be admitted. 

Sap—Half sap that is bright and sound admitted, but 
when of the second growth grade or very dense growth 
reduced by reason of having too much bright sap will be 
admitted to the extent of two-thirds bright sap. 

Bastard—Not more than half bastard will be admitted. 

Dips—Spokes having dips not more than one in a spoke 
and located anywhere except at shoulder or tenon admitted, 
provided such dip is not more than 4 inch in depth and 
iess than four inches in length. 

Other defects—Evident defects not above enumerated not 
admitted. 

“B’’ GRADE. 

Spokes of this grade are to be made from timber of a 

weight and growth that will indicate fairly good strength. 
DEFECTS. 

Checks—Small, fine, season checks not to exceed two 
inches in length and not running into the shoulder admitted. 

Splits—None admitted. 

Cross grain—Grain which does not run at a greater angle 
at any one point than one inch in sixteen inches admitted. 
Spokes reduced from the second growth grade because of 
excessive cross grain but in which the grain does not run 
at a greater angle at any one point than one inch in four- 
teen inches admitted. 

Spokes reduced from the “A” grade for cross grain will 
be admitted to this grade if grain does not run at a greater 
angle than one inch in fifteen inches. 

<nots—Knots will not be admitted, but spokes showing a 
small sound spot having the appearance of a knot but 
which is only a surface blemish will be admitted. 

Spokes reduced from the second growth and “A” grades 
having one sound knot not over 4 inch in diameter showing 
only on one side and not within five inches of either end 
of the spoke admitted here. 

Sap—Half sap that is bright and sound will be admitted. 
Bright all sap spokes of second growth grade admitted. 
Spokes from “A” grade having three-fourths sap admitted. 

Bastard—Not more than half bastard will be admitted. 
Spokes of second growth grade will be admissible in this 
grade where full bastard. 

Spokes of “A” grade will be admitted in this grade where 
three-fourths bastard. 

Dips—Will be admitted in this grade where not more 
than one in a spoke and located anywhere except at shoul- 
der or tenon, provided such dip is not more than 4% inch 
in depth and less than four inches in length. 

Worm holes—Black and pin worm holes in either second 
growth or “A” grades of timber will be admitted here to 
the extent of not more than three in any spoke, but these 
must not be bunched. Powder post worm holes not per- 
mitted. 

Other defects—Evident defects not above enumerated not 
admitted. 





MANUFACTURE. 


The following suggestions are made to the manufacturers 
of spokes, which if heeded will not only result in more 
perfect product but remove the cause of much dispute and 
dissatisfaction : 

It is shown that there is a great deal of complaint on 
account of poorly manufactured spokes, such as tearing in 
the barrel by the lathe knives, or by the adjustment of the 
knives not being in line making thick and thin places a | 
the barrels; the grain pulled out, also rough machine wor 
in the throat, or on the tenon, by which the corners may 
be chipped off, the tenon not even thickness and not in the 
center of the spoke; there should also be great care taken in 
the facing of spokes so that the face and back are square 
with the tenon and not diamond yay as is so frequently 
the case. Spokes should also be well sanded with a view 
of-having them clean and smooth, 

It should also be understood that all spokes made under 
the foregoing rules will be branded only “Second Growth,” 


“A” and “B” respectively, and that in no case will th 
spoke manufacturer brand these grades higher or lower tha 
they will inspect under these rules nor will the wago 
manufacturers request it. No restriction, however, is pi 
upon the use of special brands. 

i i 


MILLWORK MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTES 
UNIQUE CALENDAR. 


The annual eartoon calendar which has become a fi 
ture of the advertising of the True & True Compan 
Chicago, manufacturers of millwork, is, as usual, uniqi 
attractive, convenient and serviceable. The cartoo 
portrayed on each page of the calendar have. been sho) 
in the advertising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERM) 
for the last ten years. The artist dwells on all si 
jects, including cowboys, Indians, Chinese, bucking bri 
chos and even the artist’s conception of some things 
they appear on Mars. The artist describes in a bri 
note some of the ancient customs of the Sioux India 
Large figures are used on the calendar, making it a ve 
desirable one for office use and in place of the d: 
for the different holidays familiar faces, such as Wa: 
ington’s and Lincoln’s, appear on their birthdays. ‘I 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was the first and is the o1 
paper in which the famous door cartoons have appear 
These calendars are now being distributed, and if 
already in receipt of one a request to the True & T: 
Company, Chicago, will bring forth a reply. 








MICHIGAN MEN WILL OPERATE IN WASH 
INGTON. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 11.—W. B. Caldwell & ( 
of Detroit, have opened an office in the Michigan T1 
building and will forward the interests of the Michigan 
Pacific Lumber Company, with headquarters in this ci 
It is reported that this company has acquired an 
tensive tract of fir, spruce, cedar and hemlock in Van 
couver, B. C., aggregating 33,000 acres and containi 
2,500,000,000 feet of timber. The property is said 
be ready for operation and admirably situated for « 
nomical logging and marketing. The directorate in 
cludes many men prominent in logging operations in 
Michigan. They are: Charles W. Liken, Sebewainy, 
president; W. C. McKnight, Grand Rapids, secretary; 
Charles A, Phelps, Grand Rapids, treasurer; Guy 3. 
Brown, Central Lake; Burnham 8. Colburn and Theo 
dore Eaton, Detroit; T. S. Ives, La Crosse, Wis.; ©. 'T. 
Moore, 8. M. Cochran and W. T. Coleman, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Js 





LUMBER COMPANIES ELECT OFFICERS. 
Further reports from annual elections throughout 
the country indicate a fairly satisfactory year in the 
lumber business, many of the officers and directors 
being reélected. The following are in addition to the 
elections already reported in these columns: 
Burnette Sawmills Company, New Westminster, B. C.; 


L. A. Lewis, president; ©. D. Cross, secretary. Directors, 
Dennis Murphy and A. Barnet. 
Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Company, Atchison, Kan.; di 


rectors, William Carlisle, G. W. Pennell, J. W. Orr, 8S. G. 
Guerrier, H. E. Farrell, L. O. Jackson and J. H. Pearcy. 

Clear Creek Coal & Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio; 
J. KE. Cummins, president; J. M. Peel, vice president; D. W. 
Jones, secretary; W. V. Smith, treasurer. The officers and 
the following make up the directorate: W. P. Rowland, J. C. 
Lincoln, C. B. Howell, H. B. Gooding, Andrew Morrison. 

Creech Bros. Lumber Company, Raymond, Wash.; J. 38. 
Creech, president and manager; I’. E. Creech, vice president; 
G. O. Watson, secretary and treasurer. The officers with 
D. H. Slater and Alma Smith are the trustees. 

Danaher Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; C. D. Dana 
her, president; F. S. Blattner, vice president; Lewis I'red- 
erick, secretary; E. E. Hamilton, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. s 

Dawson Lumber Company, Libby, Mont.; A. H. Burns, 
president; C. I. O'Neil, vice president; E. W. Doe, secretary 
and treasurer. The officers with James Byrne and James 
Hurley make up the directorate. 

Glen Echo Shingle & Lumber Company, Everson, Wash. ; 
Cc. 8. Haskell, president and secretary; D. L. Getchell, muan- 
ager. 


Lutchfield & Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Tex.; I!. J. 
Lutcher, president; E. W. Brown, vice president; W. H. 
Stark, secretary, treasurer and general manager. The a) ove 
with Capt. John Dibert are the board of directors. 

Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw, Mich.; | E. 
Parker, president; C. A. Eddy, vice president; E. C. ‘ler- 
shon, secretary; C. F. Eddy, treasurer. 

Mason Lumber Company, Mason, Ohio; J. G. Lowe, | si- 


dent and general manager; W. W. Voorhis, vice presid. \t; 
E. C. Morrison, treasurer; L. Earl Thompson, secretary | 1d 
bookkeeper. ‘The officers, except the secretary, with |). vid 
Ayers, Clifford Stabler and Elmer Bercaw are the dire: rs. 

Mershon-Bacon Company, Bay City, Mich.; A. W. Bea on, 
president; E. C. Mershon, vice president; W. B. Me: n, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Nicolette Lumber Company, Nicolette, W. Va.; C. V t. 
Radeker, president and treasurer; J. R. H. Radeker, e 
president; H. J. Wagner, secretary. The officers with bk ie 
Hardman and W. 8S. Radeker are the directors. 

Portsmouth Veneer & Panel Company, Portsmouth, ‘ 

A. T. Holcomb, president; George E. Mathews, vice | \- 
dent; John H. Lange, secretary ; W. 8S. Walker, treasure: id 
general manager. The officers, with L. D. York, Geo! i. 
Kricker, A. P. Goldsmith and U. A. Swisshelm, make uj 
directorate. 

Radeker Lumber Company, Parkersburg, W. Va.; C. \. |: 
Radeker, president ; W. Watterson, vice president 1d 
general manager; J. R. H. Radeker, secretary and treas /': 
The officers are the board of directors. 

Robertson Lumber Company, Grand Forks, N. D.; -\!! 
Robertson, president and treasurer; W. W. Robertson, | '«e 
president ; J. L. Robertson, secretary. 

At the meeting of the stockholders of the Clear Creek ( val 
& Lumber Company, held recently, the following board \ a5 
elected: Dr. J. C. Lincoln, Sowilke Green; W. P. Row! 14, 
Upper Sandusky; G. B. Howell, Castine; H. B. Goo '', 
ritin : J. M. Peel, Marysville; Andrew Morrison, C!!. ‘2 
nati; D. W. Jones, W. V. Smith and J. E. Cummins, Co! 
bus. J. E. Cummins was reélected president; J. M. !\¢l, 
vice president ; D. W. Jones, secretary; W. V. Smith, t's 
urer; G. L. Barr, general manager. Development of ‘le 
14,000-acre timber tract in Cumberland county, Tenne-<°e 
will begin. 

Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company, Segieaw, Mich. 5 
W. F. Dermont, president; W. 8S. Humphrey, vice president ; 
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\ ljiam Wente, treasurer; W. B. Mershon, secretary. Old 
bo vd of directors reélected,. . 

iginaw Lumber & Salt Company, Saginaw, Mich.; Ralph 
L. eland, president; D. K. Loveland, vice president; C. A. 
Kk: it, secretary and treasurer. The old board of directors 
w - reélected. : 

an Vincente Lumber Company, Santa Cruz, Cal.; C. W. 
N' iey, president; F. 8S. Murphy, secretary and treasurer. 


nith Planing Mill Company, Bangor, Me.; James H. 
Su th, president; Otto Nelson, vice president and general 
mn: ager; Harold L. Cushing, secretary; A. B. Haskell, 
insurer; F. A. Eddy, auditor. The officers, with H. P. 
So cent, George W. Patton and John A. Nelson, are the 
dit. ctors. 

uuthern Pine Company, Savannah, Ga.; Henry P. Tal- 
me ge, president; W. B. Stillwell, secretary and treasurer. 
| ibove, with John Flannery, H. P. Smart, W. W. Gordon, 
A Churchill and J. K. Clarke, make up the directorate. 


ughton Lumber Association, Stoughton, Wis.; H. E. 
i ts, president; H. W. Collins, vice president; C. J. G. 
Ihcand, seeretary; John Evans, manager. 


G. Ward Lumber Company, Ironton, Ohio; W. G. 


Wid, president and general manager; F. C. Tomlinson, vice 
pre ident; KE, F. Meyers, secretary and treasurer. 





A NEW NORTH CAROLINA HARDWOOD 
CONCERN. 


\ new hardwood concern that enters the North Caro- 
lina field under auspicious circumstances is the Buchanan 
& unn Lumber Company, recently incorporated under 
the laws of North Carolina, with an authorized capital of 
$100,000. The president of this concern, W. B. Dunn, 
is 1 widely known man in the lumber trade, having been 
for « number of years connected with C. Boice and the 
Boice Lumber Company, of Abingdon, Va. M. Buchanan, 
the treasurer, has for several years been interested in the 
manitaeture of hardwood lumber as an officer of the 
Boice & Buchanan Lumber Company, of Balsam, N. C., 
and in other operations through the hardwood section of 
western, North Carolina, Coleman C. Cowan is vice 
president of the concern. The company will do a general 
lumber manufacturing and wholesale business, with main 
oflicves at Sylva, N. C., and with mills operating in 
Transylvania and Jackson counties, North Carolina. 





SUCCESSFUL WOOD PRESERVATION. 


sy codperative agreement the Forest Service and the 


North Louisiana Telephone Company united in an inves- 
tigation of economic methods of preserving from decay 
loblolly pine telephone poles, and the investigations have 
heen carried out with such gratifying success that a com- 
pany has been incorporated under the name of the Louis- 
iana Creosoting Company, which will operate commer- 
cially the plant installed by the Forest Service. 

(he plan, which has been in operation since the latter 
part of last October, is of the non-pressure or open tank 
type, the installation of which costs much less than a 
plant of the pressure type, which is the ordinary type of 
commercial plant used throughout the country. The 
essential principle of the open tank system is the immer- 
sion of the timber first in a hot bath of the preserva- 
tive llowed by a rapid change to a cold bath, doing 


ith the need of high pressure and vacuum pumps 
a reating cylinder of massive construction to with 


stun the high internal pressure necessitated by a plant 
ot ressure type. Where the art of preserving woods 
is ed on on an extensive scale, however, it is the 
pra to install a treating cylinder of light construc 
the ce the cost of handling the material and the loss 
fre latilization during the hot bath are thus reduced 


imum, Experiments by the Forest Service have 
hat the open tank system is admirably adapted 
ting certain classes of timber, especially loblolly 


pir 

ant was designed and operated by a representa- 
M1 ie Forest Service. During a period of several 
n this plant treated 3,000 poles, 2,500 cross arms 
al ' ties. The plant now is being successfully 
o} hy its owners. 





IN ‘TION AND GROWTH OF A LARGE SHOE 
CONCERN. 


70 A. A, Cutter entered the retail shoe business 
Claire, Wis., employing two skilled Norwegian 
ers, Eau Claire being a lumbering town 

less demand was received for shoes made to 
or river work, especially by river men of the 


y ind Trish nationality. From ideas advanced by 
t ‘en the A. A. Cutter shoe, known as Style 40, 
\ iginated. This shoe being made of the best 


rocurable soon established a reputation through- 
Chippewa valley, the demand inereasing rapidly 
‘78, when Mr. Cutter employed additional help to 
ire of the demand for the spring drive. 
{ this time the Cutter shoe was introduced in the 
ing districts of Pennsylvania by a river man from 
on ( laire, who sold a pair to a friend, having bought 
“rs for himself. Soon the demand from Penn- 
na hecame so large that Mr. Cutter was ‘again 
Kol to inerease his manufacturing facilities. The 
‘epitation of the shoes spread to other sections of the 
“ountry, making it necessary for Mr. Cutter to dispose 
= "is retail business in 1892, and give his entire atten- 
Om 00 the manufacture of lumbermen’s footwear, with 
Messed foree of from twenty-five to thirty skilled 
Me ‘ha _ Business rapidly inereased and in 1906 
Corum, *' teorporated under the style A. A. Cutter 
“pany, and now employs a foree of 150 experienced 


shoem: 
makers to supply the heavy demand for Cutter 


obli 


wae litter company attributes its rapid growth and 
e858 to the high grade material used in its shoes 
which it : 


holds to its high standard regardless of cost 
or demand for cheap shoes. “i 


STUDENTS IN ABLE HANDS. 


Senior Class of Yale Forest School Will Study 
Forestry at Operations of Big Texas 
Lumber Company. 


The senior class of the Yale Forest School, numbering 
thirty students, will leave New Haven, Conn., about 
March 1 for Doucette, Tyler county, Tex., where they 
will study the lumber operations of the Thompson Bros. 
Lumber Company, secure final practice in surveying, 
map making and the estimation of timber, and investi- 
gate the possibilities of forest management in the region. 

It has been the custom of the Forest School for sev- 
eral years to conduct the work of the spring term of the 
senior year on some large lumber operation. In 1906 
the work was carried on at Waterville, N. H., on the 
lands of the International Paper Company. The spring 
term of 1907 was spent in southern Missouri on the 
lands owned by the Missouri Lumber & Mining Company. 
The class of 1908 was in Central Alabama on the hold- 
ings of the Kaul Lumber Company. 

The selection of Texas for the coming season’s work 
is due to an invitation extended by J. Lewis Thompson, 
of Houston, Tex., manager of the extensive Thompson 
lumber interests in Texas, who is an enthusiastic student 
of forestry. Mr. Thompson is a member of the forest 
conservation committee of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and also is greatly interested in the 
formulation of a proper forest policy for Texas. 

Arrangements have been made for the construction 
of camp buildings near the center of one of the large 
timber tracts of the company, where the students will 
live during the greater part of their stay in that region. 

The trip will be made from New York to New Orleans 
by boat and from there to Doucette by rail. It is prob- 





J. LEWIS THOMPSON, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Who Will Entertain Yale Forest Students at His Mill and 
Camps in Tyler County, Texas. 


able that one or more cypress operations will be visited 
while the students are en route to Texas. 

The class will remain on the holdings of the Thompson 
Bros. Lumber Company until the middle of June, when 
camp will be broken and a committee of students will 
return to New Haven to represent the class at the Uni- 
versity commencement. The remainder of the class will 
scatter to various parts of the country for a short vaca- 
tion. About July 1 the students will enter the employ 
of the United States Forest Service, state forest com- 
missions and lumber companies or engage in private 
forest work. 

The instruction in surveying, mapping and _ timber 
estimating will be in charge of H. H. Chapman, and the 
study of the logging and manufacturing methods in 
charge of R. C. Bryant, both members of the faculty of 
the Forest School. 

In addition to the regular instruction there will be a 
number of special lectures by prominent lumbermen. 
Among the latter are Mr. Thompson, who will spend 
some time in the camp with the students and will give 
a number of talks on subjects relating to the lumber 
business, and George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who for the last two 
years has addressed the students on the subject of lum- 
ber association, market conditions ete. 


NEBRASKA LUMBERMEN WILL VISIT CUBA. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 16.—A party of about fifty, 
consisting of Nebraska Jumbermen and their wives, 
passed through Kansas City today en route for Cuba 
via Florida. The party is in charge of Bird Critchfield, 
secretary of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and left Lincoln via the Missouri Pacific at 10 o0’clock 
p. m. last night. The train was due in Kansas City at 
7:20 and was to leave for St. Louis at 10:10 this morn- 
ing. Owing to bad’ weather the train did not arrive in 
Kansas City until about 1 o’clock and a stop of only 
a few minutes was,made while a dining car was at- 
tached. The excursionists expect to return to Kansas 
City homeward bound on the evening of March 5. They 
will spend five hours in this city on that date, and the 
lumbermen doubtless, will. arrange for their entertain- 
ment, 








TO RENT 


Desirable Office Space in 
Manhattan Building, 315 
Dearborn Street — close 
to loop. Fire proof. Ex- 
ceptional good light. 
Fine elevator service. 




















For Lumber Trade 
Particularly 
Desirable 




















PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 























Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





FOR SALE—OREGON TIMBER 


In large and small tracts. Yel- 
low pine and No. 1 Oregon Fir. 
We have one tract of over 250 
million feet fine yellow fir 
splendidly located on the best 
logging stream in Oregon. A 
very conservative cruise. Price 
$1.00 per thousand. 

Write at once for particulars. 


OREGON LAND AND TIMBER CO. 


Room 21 Washington Block, Portland, Ore. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


Tracts of all sizes. Investments made. Estimating and cruising 
undertaken; accurate reports furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


W.L. KEATE 

















Crowe & Wilson Bidg. VANCOUVER, B C. 
Saw Mills and other invest- 
ments in British Columbia, 


TIMBER LANDS szzisteicisc 


AMERICAN LAND & BROKERAGE EXCHANGE 


537 Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“oR DRESSED 


git Pine, Chestnut, Oak 
and Poplar in all grades. 


Quick Shipments. 
"SA, P4IM JO OFLIM 























Spruce YellowPine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress _ Bill Timber 


Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 


OUR MOTTO 
“Prompt shipment and highest grades 
at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















We Can Ship Quickly 


50,000 feet 4-4 1 and 2 Chestnut 
75,000 feet 4-4 No. 1 Common Chestnut 
500,000 feet 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 


Can furnish Plain White Oak all grades, also Poplar, Wal- 
nut, White and Yellow Pine all bone dry stock. 


LOGAN -MAPHET LUMBER CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


























EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO, 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 








MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 450 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address, 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., _Lone Tree, Iowa 











LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 
WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


Illinois Central 


AND 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroads 











There are thousands of acres of time 
ber properties tributary to the above 
lines awaiting development. 





For full information address 


J. C. CLAIR 


No. | Park Row 
CHICAGO 


Industrial Commissioner 
Illinois Central R. R. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE NeS5,655 sant 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIL 








WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATION ETC. 


INCORPORATIONS. 





Arkansas. 


Arden—The Arden Mercantile Company (lumber), author- 
ized capital $25,000; W. J. Lauck, president; C. M. Lauck, 
vice president, and A. H. Scoggins, secretary and treasurer. 

Smithon—'The Smithon Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $60,000 ; Thomas Cox, president ; T. J. Harder, vice presi- 
dent, and G. P. Ehlers, secretary and treasurer. 


California. 
San Francisco—The San Francisco Building & Supply 
Company, authorized capital $20,000. 


Idaho. 


Coeur d'Alene—The Blackwell Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $2,500,000; F. A. Blackwell, B. R. Lewis, Fred 
B. Grinnell and others. 

Illinois. 


Chicago—-The Healy Piano Company, authorized capital 
$2,500: R. J. Healy, J. K. Healy and others. 
Indiana. 
Anderson—The Pierce Furniture Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 
Cloverdale— The Cloverdale Hardware & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $30,000. 


Kentucky. 


Lexington—-The Lexington Hardwood Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; A. L. Guy, B. J. Baker and 
M. Tudor. 

Louisiana. 


New Orleans—The New Orleans Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. N. Melton, M. L. Melton, C. C. Mel- 
ton and A. Waddell. 

Shreveport—The Hiram J. Allen Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $150,000. 

Shreveport—tThe Bradford-Hicks Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; W. R. Bradford, president; S. B. Hicks, vice 
president, and W. A. Fields, secretary and treasurer. 

Maine. 


Kittery—The Boston-Panama Timber & Lumber Company, 
authorized -capital $5.000,000; H. Mitchell, president, and 
S. J. Morrison, treasurer. 

Michigan. 

Bay City—The Bay City Swing & Ladder Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

Big Bay—The Independence Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000. 

Detroit—The Welverine Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Levering—The Levering Stave Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $15,000. 

Portland—The Portland Manufacturing Company (washing 
machines), authorized capital $25,000. 


Minnesota. 


Caledonia—The Caledonia Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $24,000. 

Duluth—The Minnesota-South Carolina Land & Timber 
Company, authorized capital $500,000. 

Minneapolis——‘the Trimble-Winton Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Sparta—The Sparta Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; W. P. Veitch, W. N. Barber, ID. M. Mouser and 
others. 

Walker—The Walker Box Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; Louis Sushansky, president; M. J. Quam, vice 
president ; Charles Kingele, treasurer, and Gustave Kulander, 
secretary. 


Mississippi. 
Chicora—The ee Ry xport Company (lumber), author 
ized capital $25,( ; E. Robinson and W. A. Robinson. 





Columbus—-The W. C. “ibell Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; W. C. Bell, O. P. Bell and C. M. Flynn. 
Union—The J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. R. Buckwalter, A. I. Buckwalter 
and others. y : 
Missouri. 


Kansas City—The Aleen Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; W. M. Riner, L. M. Knell, W. B. Huser and 
others. 

Kansas City—The Byrne-Renfro Lumber. Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

Kansas City—-The Missouri Handle & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; T. Clendinen, M. T. 

Clendinen and C,. A. Loomis. 

St. Louis—The Gorg-Murphy Timber & Grain Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; A. J. Gorg, Warren D. Isenberg 
and Charles Murphy. 

St. Louis—The Paul Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; G. N. Greer, FP. R. Walsh, F. E. Walsh and others. 

St. Louis—The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company of 
Missouri, authorized capital $10,000. 


Nebraska. 


Lincoln—-The R. M. Tidball Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $110,000. 
Omaha—The Omaha Lumber Company, authorized capital 


$100,000. 
New York. 


New York—Nelson & Co., Incorporated (lumber), author- 
ized capital $5,100; Victor Nelson, George W. Robinson and 
Robert Benenson. 

New York—The Ross-Bush Company (building material), 
authorized capital $10,000; Craig A. Ross, W. H. Ross and 
Irvin J. Bush. 

New York—The ‘Tennessee-Arkansas Timber Land & Lum- 
ber Company, authorized capital $200,000; EK. S. Squire, E. 
W. Dorsey, jr., and Walter Dougherty. 

New York—-The Universal Wood Carving Company (fix- 
tures), authorized capital $5,000; James F. Carroll, Harry 
Ilyman and Edward Budie. 


North Carolina. 


Creswell—tThe Pittsburg Land & Lumber Company ; author- 
ized capital $300,000, 

Sylva—The Buchanan & Dunn Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $100,000. 
Ohio. 


Dillonvale—The Harris Lumber Company, authorized ant 
tal $30,000; W. J. Harris, E. B. Harris, C. W. Harris, O. 
Hooper and L. C. Jones. 


Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City—-The Leeper Bros. Lumber Company, au- 
a ized capital $100,000; C. 8S. Leeper, J. D. Leeper and C. 

Boston. 

* elomens city—The Letts Box Veneer Cooperage Com 
pany, authorized capital $26,000; W. T. Letts, A. R. Letts. 
W. L. Stoors and others. 

Stringtown—-The McGee Creek Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; IF. L. Jones, W. W. Copeland, H. T. 
Chiles and others. 


Oregon. 


Astoria—The Moores Logging Company, gq ge od ——- 
$15,000; Fred Moores, Fran atton and G. C. Fulto 


Portland—-The Dubois Lumber Company, authorized aml. 
tal $500,000 ; J. E. Dubois, J. K. Gamble and J. E. Mage: 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company, »u- 
thorized capital $200,000; J. S. Houston, president; J. sy, 
McIntyre, ‘vice president, and James BE. Clark, secretary a4 
treasurer. 

Nashville—The Merchants’ Wire Bound Box Company, »u- 
thorized capital $100,000; W. J. Cummins, George C.°C 
mins, Walter W. Phillips and others. 

Nashville—The Stowers Lumber & Manufacturing © ):- 
pany, authorized capital $18,000; M. Stowers, C. P. Fland: ys 
Cc. A. Wallinger and others. : 


Texas. 


Fort Worth—The Mississippi Hardwood Company, aut 
ized capital $25,000. 


Virginia. 

Norfolk-—The Norfolk Pile & Timber Company, authori/ed 
capital $25,000; J. B. Crockett, president; F. 8. Hubberd, 
secretary and treasurer, and G. J. Sherron, vice president 
and general manager. 

Norfolk—The Smyrna Land & Lumber Corporation, auy- 
thorized capital $: 50,000 : Kk. W. Wolcott, president, and GT, 
Elliott, secretary and treasurer. 

Staunton—The Deerfield Lumber Company, author sed 
capital $25,000; G. H. Crippen, president; J. H. West, «ice 
president, and KE. L. Brown, secretary. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Greenwood Timber Company, authorized 

capital $40,000; W. E. Boeing, C. E. Ale and John Nethery, 

ellingham— ‘The Erb Mill & Timber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000. 

Seattle—The Bolcom-Vanderhoof Logging Company, au 
thorized capital $100,000; William Bolcom, H. R. Bari lett 
und H. W. Vanderhoof. 

Timber Valley—'The Cox Bros. Lumber Company, auttior 
ized capital $25,000. 

Yacolt—The Coulter-Watson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. M. Coulter, W. T. Coulter and G. W 


Watson. 
West Virginia. 


Parkersburg—-The Mercerau Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; W. S. Mercerau, president; T. G. Reitz, 
vice president and treasurer, and George P. Morgan, secre 
tury and general manager. 

Wisconsin, 

Chippewa Falls—-The Chippewa & Flambeau Improvement 
Company, authorized capital $100,000; James T. Joyce, A 
J. MeGilvray and William Irvine. 

Milwaukee—The Pioneer Colonization Company, author 
ized capital $10,000; IF. X. J. Berg, Theodore Sterneman and 
Rh. J. Booth. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


= 








Alabama. 


Bridgeport- W. J. Wallace; 
ruptey. 


voluntary petition in bank 


Arkansas. 


Jacksonport— The Muirhead Shingle Company has moved 
its headquarters to Auvergne 

Little Rock-—The G. Hl. Etten Company has sold out 

Riverside— The Carter-Glatthy Lumber Company _ has 
changed its name to the Carter Lumber Company 


California. 


Los Angeles—-The J. E. Culver Lumber Company wil 
continue business under foregoing style. 


Florida. 
Pensacola—-Carrerae J. Ferrer recently began busines 
Georgia. 
Hazelhurst——The Frazier De Foor Lumber Company's plant 
was bought by George F. Armstrong at a receiver's sal 


Llinois. 


Belvidere— A. Hollister & Son have been succeeded by the 
Belvidere Lumber & Fuel Company. 

Chicago—The Estabrook Lumber Company; James H 
West, secretary, deceased. 

Chicago— George B. Weise deceased. 

Libertyville—-The Emmons-Mercer Lumber Compan) has 
changed its name to the Libe rtyyille Lumber Company 

Moline—The Bennett Organ Company has moved to Rock 
Island. 

Plainfield—-George R. Hill has sold his lumber yard to 
J. E. Alder. 

Sandoval—H. R. Hall has been succeeded by H. kt. Hall 
& Co. 


Indiana. 


Elkhart— The W. H. Mann Lumber Company ; 
penter elected trustee. 

Indianapolis—The Marietta Glass & Refrigerator Compal) 
has changed its name to the Marietta Glass Company 

Rushville—Warfield & Wilson; petition in bankrup'!«) 


Iowa. 


Albia—M. C. Falvey recently began business. 
Clarion—J. Fairbank has sold out to H. T. Barber 


E. A. Car 


Greenfield—The Fullerton Lumber Company recently begat 
business. 
Kansas. 
Brazilton—C. H. Ryan has been succeeded by [ivan & 
Hayden. 


Burrton—-The Burrton Lumber Company has sold «tt [€ 
the Kansas Lumber Company. 

lola—The Foster Lumber Company has been suceeried bY 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, M 

Mapleton—J. S. Weaver has been succeeded by ht. B 
Britton. 


Pittsburg-—-H. W. Putnam has opened a lumber ya: her 
under the name of the Putnam Lumber Company. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Peerless Veneer Mills Company; | ‘corte 
W. Grant appointed receiver. 
Michigan. 


Escanaba—The Escanaba Manufacturing Company, . ! 
Hopkins hag sold his stock to J. K. Stack. . 
Saginaw—Albert C. White has bought the plant ©! the 
Laclede Lumber Company at Laclede, Ida., and will ‘mov! 
there, closing his business here. 
Sanilac Center—The Anketel Lumber & Coal Compiny bas 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 


Minnesota. 


Caledonia—H. P. Nelson has been succeeded by the Cale 
conia Lumber Company. 
Mississippi. 
Leland—The Leland Lumber Company has sold its ard to 
the Delta Lumber Company. peed 


Shubuta—The Kaupp Lumber Company’s plant hi - 
taken over by the Warsaw Southern Lumber Comp#®y, 
Laurel, Miss. 
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Missouri. 

Clarksburg—Meyer & Hodge have been succeeded by the 
I’. Meyer Lumber Company. 

Gifford—Wisdom & Sandusky have sold out. 

Grant City—The Worth County Lumber Yard has been 
id to the Farmers Lumber Company. 

Kansas City—T. R. Early recently entered the lumber 
usiness with offices 1113 Long building. 

Kansas City—W. E. Woods has been succeeded by Woods 


Myers. 
Nebraska. 


Benson—The Grove-Wharton Construction Company has 
en succeeded by the Omaha Lumber Company. 

Lincoln——-R. M. Tidball has been succeeded by the R. M. 
idball Lumber Company. 

Long Pine—.J. E. Kirkwood has sold out his lumber yard. 


New Hampshire. 


Glen—-A. B. Lancaster recently began business. 


North Carolina. 


Belhaven— The Belhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
iny has changed its name to the Belhaven Lumber 


ympany. 
North Dakota. 


Cleveland—-Winnor & Adams have sold out to G. I. Feton. 
Cogswell—-The Cogswell Lumber & Implement Company 
is sold out to R. A. Candor. 

Lawton—The lumber yard of F. H. Stoltze has been 
ught by Lamb & Kops. 

Monango—Wade B. Dille has sold out to the Salzeo Lum 
r Company. 

furtle Lake-Goodrich—-The Gull River Lumber Company 


; sold out. P 
Ohio. 


Barberton——Stroh & Millis have been succeeded by the 
Stroh-Millis Company. 

Mt. Vernon—The T. H. Clark Lumber Company has been 

cceeded by the Sun Lumber Company. 

verry—F. E. Bartholomew & Son recently begun business 


Oklahoma, 


Chattanooga— The New State Development Company has 
en succeeded by the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company. 
Cyril Dayton & Throp recently began business. 
indianola-—The Indianola Lumber Company is selling out 
tio Ro W Allsup & Co 
Oregon. . 


\lea—- J. Hi. Chambers has sold his saw mill to Stokes & 
larlow,. 
Medford The Big Pines Lumber Company recently began 


ISTness 


Pennsylvania. 


Bangor F. S. Wise & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Lumber & Coal Company 
Christiana--Harry Davis has been succeeded by Milton W. 
Young 
Hanover -The Moul-Miller Lumber Company is out. of 
DUSINESS, 
Lansdowne— Pyle & Mitchell have been succeeded by D. T. 
Mitchell & Co. 
Lewiston—IL. C. Kulp & Bro. have been succeeded by the 
Up Planing Mill Company. 
Vhiladelphia—-The estate of Miller, Robinson & Co.; 
amuel Miller withdrawn 
Vhiladelphia-—The Henry C. Patterson Lumber Company 
increased its capital stock to $100,000 
Vhiladelphia—-James Strong & Co. recently reported out 


susiness in error 
South Carolina. 


eaufort— Neils Christensen & Sons; Neils Christensen 
“dd 


= 


= 


d sec 
Tennessee. 


larriman— ‘The Flanders Manufacturing Company has 
succeeded by the Stowers Lumber & Manufacturing 
nr pany 
Memphis teard & Co. recentiy entered the commission 
ness 
emphis-—The Memphis Rim & Bow Company has been 
eded by the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company. 
mphis— The Red Cypress Shingle Company; Richard 
\\ ley Bonds, owner, deceased 
hville-—-The Craig-Vernon Lumber Company has re 
entered the wholesale lumber business. 
lbyville- Kastor & Co.; involuntary petition in bank 


I 
I 


Texas. 


sing The J. T. Price Lumber Company, of Palacios, 
pen a lumber yard here. 
ney The Womble Lumber Company is out of business. 
hing-—A. B. Martindale is out of business. 
reford— The Baskins-Joss Lumber Company recently 
n business 
W. hk. Vickery & Co.; change in ownership. 
iston-—John 8. Purdy recently began business. 
dell--The A. D. Barrow Lumber Company has been 
ded by the Jordan-Spencer Company. 
vctor—J. B. Smith & Co. have been succeeded by R. J 
! me& Co. 
Angelo— The B. B. Hail Lumber Company has in 
d its capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 
rman—-Q©, T. Lyon deceased. 
tella—Walker-Menefee Lumber Company has recently 
business. 
Virginia. 
nville- "The Phoenix Lumber Company has increased its 
| stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


Washington. 


rett "The Reichman Lumber & Coal Company has sold 
» the Fairchild-Brown Lumber Company 


Wisconsin. 
| Prairie. William HL. Angell & Son have been succeeded 
“. Angell 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Arkansas. 


ge, ' Livendon—Charles H. Rieth, of St. Louis, Mo., will spend 
" In converting the saw mill, recently bought by him, 
' box factory and veneer mill. 

lernmott——The” Sehneider Stave Company will erect a 
mill with a daily capacity of 40,000, to replace the 
urned recently, About $3,000 will be spent 6n the con- 
ion of the mill. 

m. Nashaind The Kingsland Lumber Company has com- 

‘ed the erection of its saw and planing mill. 


Idaho. 
The Deary Lumber Company will establish a plan 
ith an aggregate annual output of 7,000,000 feet. 
Louisiana. 


me rnnilin The Kyle Lumber Company has instalied a 
a nosash, door and blind faetory in connection with its 
saw and planing mills. 


Deary 
ing mill w 


Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The Bousfield Woodenw 
» s—i he enware Company will 
“stablish a plant at Aberdeen, Wash., within sixty days. 


Michigan. 


Portland—The Portland Manufacturing Company will en- 

large its plant. : . 
Mississippi. 

Chunky—The Tallahatta Lumber Company is increasing 
the capacity of its planing mill and is erecting a Standard 
steam dry kiln. 

Laurel—Eastman-Gardiner & Co. will expend about $75,- 
000 in the erection of an office building. Extensive altera- 
tions are being made on its plant. 

Lux—The Lux Lumber Company will erect a saw mill and 
will build a standard gage railroad for a distance of twelve 
miles along the Bouie River valley. 

Ovett—The Ovett Land & Lumber Company has completed 
its planing mill, installed several boilers, increasing the 
power plant, and will be able to turn out 60,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

Richton—The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., is installing a planing mill. 

Missouri. 

St. Louis—The Thomsen Planing Mill Company will erect 

an addition to its plant. 
Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Nickey & Sons Company is building a mill 
which will be in operation within sixty days. 

Nashville—The Merchants’ Wire Bound Box Company, 
recently incorporated, will establish a box factory with a 
daily capacity of 3,000 boxes. 

Texas. 


Shepherd—The R. C. Miller Lumber Company will add a 
hardwood mill to its saw mill. 


Vermont. 


Rutland—The saw mill of the Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company, which was partially destroyed by fire re- 
cently, is being repaired. ° 

Washington. 

Bellingham—The Ek. K. Wood Lumber Company will erect 
large dry kilns and equip its mill with three large planers, 
a 500-horse power boiler and an engine of 300-horse power. 

Centralia—-The H. H. Martin Lumber Company has made 
extensive improvements at its mill. 

Portland—-The Pitchless Lumber Company, recently incor- 
porated, will establish a planing mill and several dry kilns 
near Maegley Junction. 

Newport—The Fidelity Lumber Company is building a saw 
mill with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. It is expected the 
mill will be in operation by June, 1909. 

Timber Valley—-The Cox Bros. Lumber Company, recently 
incorporated, will build a box factory. 

Valley—-The Roman Stone & Manufacturing Company, re 
cently organized, will soon begin the construction of a mod- 
ern saw mill 

West Virginia. 

Strange Creek —The Mead & Speer Company will rebuild 

its plant 





CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 


Amity—Sixty thousand feet of lumber belonging to the 
Kilgore Lumber Company were destroyed by fire February 5. 

Eudora—A recent fire in the lumber yard of R. M. Baxter 
& Son did damage of about $10,000. 


California. 


Red Bluff-—— About 500,000 feet of lumber belonging to the 
Diamond Match Company were swept away recently when 
the Sacramento river overflowed. 

Louisiana. 

Antrim It is reported that the saw mill of the Antrim 
Lumber Company was destroyed by fire February 2. 

Lofton— The office and store of the Bradford-Kees Lumber 
Company were burned February 6, causing a loss of $7,500; 
insurance of $2,500. 





Michigan. 

Reed City—-Fire recently destroyed the plant of the Reed 
City Veneer & Panel Works, entailing a loss of about 
$100,000, with $60,000 insurance. 

New York. 

New York City—Fire in the piano factories of the Newby 
& Evans Company and Decker & Son, February 3, caused a 
loss of about $125,000; insurance. 


North Carolina. 


Maxton--The lumber plant of R. L. McLeod was recently 
burned, the loss being $2,500. 


Oklahoma, 

Tulsa—The plant of the People’s Woodworking Company 
was totally destroyed by fire February 4, causing a loss of 
about $40,000; no insurance. 

Pennsylvania. 


Braddock-—-A recent fire in the lumber yard of David J. 
James did damage of about $15,000; covered by insurance. 
Philadelphia——Fire recently visited the packing case fac- 
tory of John Martin, causing a loss of about $2,000. 
Tennessee. 


Nashville—The factory of the Rothschild-Lusky Manufac- 
turing Company was burned recently, with a loss of about 
$48,000 ; insurance, $22,000. 

West Virginia. 

Raleigh—The plant of the Raleigh Lumber Company was 

visited by fire recently. ‘ ; 
Wisconsin. 


Mellen-—Fire totally destroyed the planing mill of the 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Company February 9, entailing a loss 
of $20,000; covered by insurance. The plant will.be rebuilt. 





NEW WHOLESALE LUMBER CONCERN IN 
PITTSBURG. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Feb. 11.—The Industrial Lumber 
Company. chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania 
January 25, will be controlled by men of experience and 
ability that insures its success. The officers of the com- 
pany are Henry Rectanus, president; C. F. Fox, vice 
president; O. H. Rectanus, secretary and treasurer. The 
officers of the company will be in the People’s building. 





TENNESSEE CONCERN REORGANIZES. 

MEMPHIS, T'ENN., Feb. 13.—The Memphis Rim & 
Bow Company, has recently reorganized and incorporated 
under the name of the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $200,000 and the following 
incorporators: J. S. Houston, J. E. Stark, F. B. Houston, 
J. F. MeIntyre and E, O. Okerbloom, all men of long 
experience in the lumber business. The new concern has 
taken over all the property of the old company and will 
remodel it into a modern veneer plant. 





MICHIGAN MAPLE 





Maple is not popularly associated in the public 
mind with the term lumber. “Maple” usually 
brings up a vision of flooring or furniture made 
of that wood. Before maple is converted into 
furniture or flooring, however, it exists in the 
shape of sawed lumber. Prior to that, it has its 
being in the log and its next immediate, previous 
existence was in the tree. 

This week is printed an engraving showing an 
alley in a Michigan manufacturer’s yard, devoted 
solely to the storage of maple lumber of a quality 
and size available for the use of manufacturers 
of many different kinds of articles. 

Maple is a wood adaptable for a wide range 
of purposes. The heart usually is cut into thick 
plank for use in dock covering or employed as a 


floor material for alleys in lumber yards and }y 








VIEW OF ALLEY AT MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MILL, 
BOTH SIDES OF WHICH ARE FILLED WITH 
MAPLE LUMBER 


other manufacturers. Heart in maple, as in other 
hardwood, contains many defects: hence its use 
in the manner outlined. 

Choice white maple is secured from the outer 
portion of the log. Maple is an exception in 
that the sap wood is the most valuable part of 
the tree. Sap in maple is a virtue while in other 
woods it is considered a defect. This peculiarity 
of maple at one time at least, was not generally 
known. At any rate, an eastern dealer is said to 
have sent in an order for pure white maple, free 
from sap. 

Michigan manufacturers of maple are inter- 
ested in disseminating abroad more specific in- 
formation in regard to the utility and value of 
their products. They are in position to supply 
anything in maple, from rough plank for dock 
purposes to select birdseye stock for the manu- 
facture of high grade furniture. 

[To be continued next week. ] 
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‘aE HARDWOODS. 








“ae HARDWOODS sz: 


Qtd. White Oak Strips. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak. 


Clear 1 face 2 edges 4" sap. 38250" 14" 
7900’ 4-4x4-4%4 103000" 5- 8” regular. 
12700’ 4-4x5-536 seeee 6-4" 
No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak, | 12500" 8-4 
13600’ 4-4x4 do a? oom. Plain Red Oak. 
2100" 5-4x10 ¢ 5- 
5-4x 10 and up 18500” 3-4" 


8200’ 4-4 strips 
White Ash. 
17750’ 4-4”" No. 1 Com. 


134000’ 4-4”" 
7125’ 5-4”" 
7700’ 6-4" 


19100’ 4-4" No. 2 Com. 850" 8-4" 
No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. | No. 2 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
63600’ 5-8" 3000’ 5-8” 
119500’ 4-4" 61000’ 4-4” 
13500’ 5-4°" Hickory. 
14400" 6-4"" 35000’ 5-4’ No. 1 Com. 
7500" 8-4 45000’ 5-4"? No. 2 Com. 
No. 2 Com. Plain White Oak. | 6900’ 6-4"” No. 2 Com. 
3600” 5-8" 4800’ 6-4’? No. 1 Com. 


5000’ 5-8’ shorts. 
35000" 4- 4”” 
15000’ 8-4"" 
1 & 2 Plain White Oak. 
21100°5 8 


Sundries. 
7500’ 4-4" Com. & Bet. Elm. 
140000’ 4-4’ do Beech. 
59000° 6-4’ do Beech. 
1200’ 6-4’ do Butternut. 


NORTH VERNON LUMBER CO., 


NORTH VERNON, IND. 











Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.iTo4isroanway, Chelsea, Mass. 








Tennessee Red Cedar 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Strictly No. 1 Hemlock Lath, 4 feet. 
‘ No. 2 Lath, nearly all white pine 4 feet. 
Write | Hemlock and Pine Lumber, all grades and sizes. 
Us f Shingtes and Cedar Posts. 
S10F No. 4 Pine Boards, will sell ?” separately. 
Prices 4” No. 2 and 3 Pine $2S and CM. 
1” No. 3 and Better White Pine. 
on the > Cars left, 6” No. 1 Hemlock 1’ stock, extra good. 
F llowi 600,000 ft. 2x4 and wider, No. 1 and 2 Hemlock. 
OHOWINE 4.4”, 5-4” and 6-4” Winter sawed Basswood, mixed 
;————_ fa 5” and 6” Basswood bevel siding. [lengths. 
vv ¥’ No. 2 Common Birch, 
1” No. 3 Common Birch, Soft Elm and Ash. 
1” Quartered Red and Quartered White Oak 
Tennessee stock, No. 2 and better. 


COOPER & MAXSON LUMBER CO, witirclers ® 


MILWAUKEE, ia 1S. 














Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber CO. 
Red Gum 


Specialists 


MOREHOUSE. 


MISSOURI. 
Z 








Piled at the Mill. 


F or Quick Shipmen 13c rate to Kansas City 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to I6’ 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’ 

J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
YARDS, 2300 TO 2316 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


——WHOLESALE— 


Hardwood, Yellow Pine, Cypress 


We want orders for well manufactured VIRGINIA 
PINE PIECE 8TUFF, TIMBERS AND BOARDS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 


earborn Street, Chicago, ill. 





IDAHO BUSINESS CHANGES. 


New and Strong Candidate for Inland Empire Busi- 
ness Enters Field — Secures 1,000,000,000 
Feet Standing Timber by Purchase. 


CoEUR D’ALENE, IbA., Feb. 10.—Negotiations that 
have been under way for some weeks have just been 
closed whereby the newly incorporated Blackwell Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, takes over the Idaho property 
of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, whose big mill 
plant is in this city, as well as its timber holdings and 
its logging railroad, the Idaho Northwestern, owned by 
the same interests. The Blackwell Lumber Company 
also takes over the timber holdings in Idaho of the 
Menasha Woodenware Company, of Menasha, Wis., of 
which Charles R. Smith is the principal owner. The 
closing of this deal is largely due to the financial genius 
of F. A. Blackwell, president of the new company, and 
it means the resumption of operations of, the big mill 
plant as soon as logging can be started in the woods and 
logs brought out to keep the mill running. It is ex- 
pee ‘+ that the plant will be in operation early in March. 

F. A. Blackwell and Fred B. Grinnell are the receivers 
of ‘how 'B. R. Lewis Lumber Company. They and their 
associates have formed the Blackwell Lumber Company, 
with a eapital of $2,500,000. The officers of the new 
company are F, A. Blackwell, president; Charles R. 
Smith, vice president, and H. M. Hart, secretary and 
treasurer. The directors include F. A. Blackwell, B. R. 
Lewis, Charles R. Smith, Fred B. Grinnell and H. M. 
Hart. These, together with other local and eastern cap- 
italists, are the stockholders in the newly formed com- 
pany. Sufficient cash is paid in to liquidate the obliga- 
tions of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, and Mr. 
Lewis and his associates are paid the balance in stock 





B. R. LEWIS, OF COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, 
Director, Blackwell Lumber Company. 


in the new company, which makes Mr. Lewis its largest 
individual stockholder, as he is the principal stockholder 
in the company that bears his name. 


B. BR. Lewis Lumber Company Continues. 

Mr. Lewis and his associates retain the stock in the 
B. R. Lewis Lumber Company and will continue under 
the name of this company with headquarters in Spokane ; 
so the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company will continue to be 
a factor in the lumber business of the Inland Empire, 
although it has disposed of its mill at Coeur d’Alene and 
its Idaho timber holdings and railroads. 

The name of the Idaho Northwestern logging railroad 
has been changed to Coeur d’Alene & Southern, with the 
same stockholders and officers as the Blackwell Lumber 
Company. Everything is in readiness for extending the 
railroad further into the timber, and work on it will be 
started at once. The saw mill plant, railroad and log- 
ging operations were in excellent shape when the com- 
pany became temporarily embarrassed last spring, and 
the steel and other materials were on the ground for 
extending the railroad. It will now be an easy matter 
to take up operations where they were left off at that 
time. Earl Rogers will continue as superintendent, and 
kK. P. Keefe will have charge of the sales department. 
Both are experienced men in their respective lines and 
were with the old company in the same capacity, 

B. R. Lewis six years ago came to Coeur d’Alene from 
Minneapolis, w here he had been in the lumber business a 
number of years, and at once began acquiring timber 
and building one of the finest mill plants in the Inland 
Empire. This was completed and began operation nearly 
four years ago, and the mill has since been greatly im- 
proved and is now well equipped for extensive opera- 
tion. Although it has disposed of the mill plant and 
timber holdings in Idaho the B. R. Lewis Lumber Com- 
pany, with its outside holdings, will still continue in the 
lumber business, and Mr. Lewis, its principal stockholder. 
also will be a heavy stockholder in the new concern, al- 
though he will devote his time and attention actively to 
his own company. 


Mr. Blackwell an Organizer. 


A great deal of credit is deserved by Mr. Blackwell 
for bringing about this reorganization. He and his 





associate, Mr. Grinnell, have been working on the matter 
for some months, and the bringing of Charles R. Smit] 
and the Menasha Woodenware Company into the dea 
insures the new company of about 1,000,000,000 feet o 
choice Idaho pine, sufficient to operate it for many year; 
By this deal Mr. Blackwell easily demonstrates that h 
is one of the biggest operators in the Inland Empire te: 


ritory. He came west eight or nine years,ago at tl 
head of the William Howard Land & Lumber Compan) 
of Williamsport, Pa., and for a number of years boug! 
timber heavily for this corporation. He disposed of 

about two years ago to the Milwaukee railroad interes: 
for several million dollars. In the meantime he p: 
moted and built the Coeur d’Alene & Spokane Elect: 
railway, which later was sold to the Inland Empire Ek 
tric system, of which Mr. Blackwell became a_ hea 

stockholder and a director. He then organized the Pa 
handle Lumber Company. with himself as president, a 

C. P. Lindsley, of Spokane, general manager. This co 

pany acquired about 1,500,000,000 feet of pine timber 

eastern Washington and northern Idaho, and last su 

mer it completed the fine mill plant at Spirit Lake. 

In the meantime Mr. Blackwell organized the Ida 
& Washington Northern railroad and built from Gra 
Junction, Ida., to Newport, Wash., a distance of ab 
sixty-five miles. This road is being extended from Ni 
port in a northerly direction through the timber tow: 
the metaline mining district. In addition to looki 
after all these interests Mr. Blackwell has had time » 
bring about the organization of the Blackwell Lum! 
Company, with a capital of $2,500,000, and 1,000,000,00) 
feet of timber behind it, which easily puts the Bla 
well Lumber Company in a position where it will froin 
this on be a strong competitor for leading honors amony 
the large lumber manufacturing concerns of the pine dis 
trict of the Inland Empire territory. 





HEARING POSTPONED. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 16.—The case of James 
Stark et al. vs. the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
et al., involving a protest before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against advances in rates on hardwood lum 
ber shipments from points in the southwest to Ohio and 
Mississippi river crossings, which was to have been heard 
in this city yesterday, will not be considered for thie 
present. Judge J. S. Harlan, of the commission, befor 
whom the case was to have been heard, suggested the 
advisability of presenting an entirely new petition 
stead of the amended one and this is the action which 
will be taken. 

As previously pointed out, the case of James E. Stark 
et al. vs. the St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern et al 
was a companion one to those of the J. W. Thompson 
et al. vs. the Dlinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley roads and George D. Burgess et al. vs. the Trans 
continental Freight Bureau. It was not heard along 
with the others because of an agreement made out of 
court in which a compromise was effected with the 
railroads. One of the latter refused to live up to this 
agreement and it was finally violated by all the other 
roads in the case. 

Before the Memphis Hardwood Rate Association Cou 
mittee decided to revive this petition or push its case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, a meeting 
was neld in this city in December, at which a number 
of prominent shippers in Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
other southwestern states became members of the rate 
association and became joint complainants with the indi 
viduals and firms who were interested in this case. ‘This 
greatly inereased the number of complainants and also 
greatly widened the seope of the petition which was 
so amended as to cover the médre recent advances in 
rates on the part of the railroads in the southwest and 
which was also made to inelude all of the short lines 
in the various states as well as the trunk line roads which 
were the original defendants. It was because the peti 
tion was amended in this way that Judge Harlan sug 
gested that the hearing be postponed until an entirely 
new petition could be filed. 





BIG TIMBER LAND TRANSFER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 13.—The Crossett Timber Com 
pany, of Iowa, has been negotiating for purchase of 
the entire holdings on the Columbia river, of the !on 
son Logging Company, and it is understood that the «val 
is about to be closed. The consideration is $4,000,'\)0. 
It will be the biggest deal in timber and logging eq) |p 
ment in the history of the Pacific northwest. The «al 
is being handled through J. D. Lacey & Co., of Chic 20. 
A force of cruisers are making estimates of the stan: ug 
timber. C. W. Gates, E. 8. Crossett and Dr. J. \V. 
Watzek, member of the Crossett Timber Comp: \y, 
have been in this city several days looking over ‘it 
situation, 

The Benson holdings along the Columbia river « " 
prise 40,000 acres of timber, a large logging road 8 
tem and several camps near Clatskanie, Columbia co. Y. 
It is understood that the deal will include the log © ‘1s 
that are now in construction, the San Diego Benson » ‘!!. 
The logging camp at Clatsxanie is one of the lar. st 
in the Pacifie northwest. 

Mr. Benson has developed this immense logging in’ 's 
try from a very humble beginning in twenty years. 
problem of towing log rafts in the open sea was so! cd 
by him. Last season he sent five from the Colum ia 
river to San Diego, a distance of more than | 
miles, without losing a stick. Those being built in ‘le 
cradles at Clatskanie are 1,000 feet in length. 

Another big deal is for a tract of 13,400 acres 
in Tillamook county, by a timber firm in Chicago. rhe 
amount involved is over $1,000,000. F. S. Belcher ind 
W. F. Stine are in Chicago arranging the deal. 
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C/.USES WHICH HAVE LED TO DESTRUCTION OF OUR FORESTS. 


y practical plan of conservation of existing forests for 

4 utinued future supply of lumber and wood products 

mus be based upon a fair, candid understanding of condi- 

tion and policies which have been responsib'e for the 
was ng and denuding in the past. 

|). estigations should not be confined to summarizing pres- 

ent onditions. They should be directed largely to deter- 


min ig the causes which have been responsible for denuding 
our -orests. In this way only can past errors be avoided 
and comprehensive plan be worked out to conserve the 


futt supply. 

1 destruction of our forests is charged to the wasteful 
prop usities of our lumbermen. This is as unjust as it 
wou be to charge the agriculturists with responsibility 
and ame for destroying our hardwood forests. 

Ti se forests were two or three times as extensive in area 


and ount of timber as the pine or coniferous forests. ‘To 
reac) the soil to furnish the food supply the timber was 
rightiully and naturally cut away; and in large part de- 
stro by burning—only a fractional part being utilized. 

s r as the forestry question relates to hardwood timber 
land hich was mostly agricultural, the conveyance of title, 
large is a free gift under the homestead act, was not only 
just le, but a necessary policy to pursue. While it re- 
sult n the destruction and waste of a large proportion of 
the dwood timber, it cleared the land and laid the foun 
dati v great national progress and the prosperous condi 
tions w existing. 

i unbermen being as legitimately, and next in useful- 
nes the farmer, engaged in furnishing the timber sup- 
ply « naturally compelled to cut and manufacture the 
pine uber in a way which would afford a return for the 
labor ipital and energy devoted to it. The farmers have 
always had the good will ef the people, but a strong preju- 
dice existed against the lumbermen. 


Distribution of Timber Lands. 


The jiey of distributing the pine timber lands as a gift 
or at nominal price to the multitude of people who chose 
tu st a tract for the advantages of speculative value, 
was I 1 wise or justifiable policy. 

I the present timber and stone act was preceded by 
still liberal laws, by which distribution of the timber 
land made from the earliest times and applied to all 
the = trom the eastern states all across to the remaining 
Wests tutes, the western people naturally consider that 
the s ight and privilege should be continued with them ; 
and is so little left or unreserved or not disposed of 
that ukes but little difference at this late day. 

| uber land should not have been sold in this way; 
it have gone direct, in suitably large tracts, to those 
wh iled to hold and use it in supplying the public 
dem or lumber. This would have beea more appropriate 
and 1 a better purpose for the public. It was the 
inter that this method of disposing of the timber should 
bw in indirect way of furnishing the lumbermen with 
tim om Which to supply the public with the necessary 
com ty of lumber. 

I sundabout method made higher costs for stumpage 
and ev carrying charges in interest and taxes, and also 
pro { securing greater holdings and cheaper logging and 
driv 

It inated more from prejudice against an assumed 
mo! which was anticipated if the timber was placed 
dire in the ownership of lumber manufacturers at a 
nin i price and in large consolidated holdings. These 
fact » have been emphasized by the refusal to give to 
lun tariff! approximating that given to other products ; 
alt! in this case the foreign competitors had greater 
ady es in supplying our market at much lower prices 
tha er manufacturers had to contend with. 

I to considerable extent, has come from the policy of 
th ronment in its determined efforts to depress and 
kee wr to the lowest possible point the price of the 
han 0 supply the needs of the public. 


Mistaken Government Policy. 


‘ Miportant feature of the government policy operated 


in pposite direction and tended to increase prices. It 
has in the start been made a criminal offense for lumber 
mat cturers to secure a large body of pine at a low cost. 
Thi 's made the production of lumber more expensive: 
whi rdded to the high rate of wages, the carrying charges 
£3 ! ston the larger investments and the excessive taxa- 
Hon standing timber, lumber, mills ete., has stimulated 
the | destruction and the wasteful methods of produc- 
Ing 

I been one strong feature of the government policy 
to ey the forest lands rapidly and place them in mar- 
ket rder to produce an overstock of timber with a view 
wath pening lumber for use of the public. 

ri policy has resulted in the surveying of over nine- 
tent of the timber lands and leaving in the possession of 
the vernment less than 10 percent of the original area 
and intity of timber; the government owning a consider- 
able amount of land that is surveyed, together with some 
that yet unsurveyed. 
" . ‘s method of disposing of the timber has made the cost 


sinh Pag viag: oy timber owners much higher than the price 
las cn: $3" Pe Sovernmnens from the entrymen; and has 
ee elt ghn 7 prime factors in the denuding of the for- 
ested te wt method of disposing of the timber has pre- 

; umbermen from securing consolidated holdings 


ech —— which they could, to better advantage, 
‘ * and preserve the forests. ; 

tht coctuent aa have prevailed to a large extent from 

ha within am aa in the territory of our white pine forests 

Will preyail © last ten or fifteen years. They do now and 

i “ish m the future in the remaining extensive south- 

taken » und the greater supply of the Pacifie western 


In the old white pine states the problem of con- 


ddress by T. B. Walker, President of the Minnesota Academy of Science, at Its Annual Meeting February 28.] 


servation is of little concern. The small stock of timber 
remaining and the reduced amount of white pine in the 
eastern Canadian provinces render it of much less concern 
as to the remainder of our white pine forests. On the 
Pacific coast the conditions promote waste as much as 
those formerly prevailing in the old pine regions; and in 
some respects more waste has been carried on, especially in 
the great forests of California. 
The Remaining Timber Supply. 


W are now confronted with the conditions and problems 
relating to the remaining timber supply, which have led to 
the waste of so much of our forests that there is now left 
only a fraction of the original. The temporarily advanced 
prices of lumber in the central and eastern part of the 
country, excepting as to the last year, when prices were 
lower, has not, to any extent, reduced the per capita of 
lumber, or the general consumption which has prevailed in 
earlier years. In fact, for several years, the per capita 
consumption has been increasing because of the disappear- 
ance of the hardwood which formerly supplemented the pine 
lumber, but which is, to large extent, now exhausted. The 
use of lumber within a few years has reached the ‘actual 
amount to nearly 600 feet per capita; although counted at 
only 500, as a large amount is cut that is not reported. 
The use of substitutes like cement, iron, steel, brick, stone 
or paper tor purposes where lumber was formerly used has 
not apparently reduced the demand materially. This great 
activity has kept the demand and supply up to the former 
amount, 

The inherited conditions pertaining to the remaining for- 
ests bring with them the same difficulties for preventing 
forest destruction that have caused waste in the past. 

Unless a more correct and rational understanding of the 
lumber situation and problem is acquired and a _ practical 
policy, with public sentiment fairer to the lumbermen and 
more adaptable to the real interests of the public is put into 
operation, «| comparatively few years will see the end of 
cheap or moderate priced lumber. 

This desire to overstock the market with ‘the timber sup- 
ply has been carried to that extent that while we have been 
cutting over and denuding one-half of our coniferous for- 
ests the title to nearly the whole has been parted with by 
the government. So that at the present time the condition 
is that about one-half of cur pine timber lands have been 
denuded. Of the other half over four-tifths of this remain- 
der has been sold under this promiscuous method and 
passed to private owners. 


Conditions Adverse for Lumbermen. 

The conservation of the forests under and in the manner 
that the lands have been handled by the government, and 
other adverse conditions, have made it absolutely impossible 
for the lumbermen to cut and handle the timber conserva 
tively, or to reforest the areas as they were cut over. In 
fact, the lumberman has had more adverse conditions to 
work against than the men engaged in any other industry 
or occupation whatsoever. 

We have reached that period of our history when it has 
come to be known that the forests must be conserved or in 
a comparatively few years, measured by the nation’s life, 
our lumber supply will be practically exhausted. Other 
substitutes and economical and more efficient methods of 
manufacture can and wiil be applied when the price of 
lumber gets to that point that it will make practicable these 
new methods. But in the meantime the remaining forests, 
especially those in the Pacific and mountain states where 
the land is of but little value or no use for agriculture 
und available for a timber supply, and where the area is 
sufficient to furnish a reasonable stock for many generations 

-perhaps a perpetual supply—sufficient to serve the more 
urgent needs of the people, and especially when supple- 
mented by the general development of timber culture throngh- 
out the country. . 

The question now comes up—what can be done to con- 
serve the forests? 

Tariff Protection. 

There is a demand for the removal of the little tariff 
protection that is now existing. Agricultural products are 
protected to an extent three times as great as lumber, 
which are not in need of protection to any extent as great 
as that of lumber, and where it would not work continued 
waste by removing tariff on agricultural products as it 
would on lumber. ‘The forests will be continually wasted 
as a matter of necessity if free lumber and continued high 
local taxes are maintained. 

The timber lands are held in such small parcels or tracts 
as to make conservative methods of lumbering, together with 
reforesting and the protection of timber from destruction 
by fire, impracticable. At all events the timber lands must 
be consolidated to make conservation a_ possibility. 

So that under existing conditions I see but one practicable 
plan to conserve the present forests and provide for a 
future supply. Economical lumbering can be carried on 
only on a large scale with sufficient capital and large 
enough operations to establish large milling plants and pro- 
vide them with a stock of timber that will, for the first 
cutting, extend over nearly or quite a century before it is 
once cut over. Then to apply thoroughly efficient measures 
for reforesting as the land is cut over, and to protect the 
whole tract from destruction or damage by fire. 

This handling of the forests—the reforesting, the eco- 
nomical cutting and manufacturing in ways that will make 
a cost for the low grades more than. their worth now in 
the market—-must necessarily be provided against, and a 
sufficient tariff placed on the low grades of lumber with 
which we can not compete and conserve the forests. 

In cutting the timber it will be necessary to leave the 
smaller trees up to those of medium size. These necessarily 
will have to be a continual source of expense in reforesting 
and protecting and interest on the investment. The cost 
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DRY HICKORY 


We offer for prompt shipment: 


300,000 feet 4-4 to 16-4 1s and 2s Hickory 
200,000 feet 4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. Hickory 


Our own manufacture, fine qual- 
ity, running largely second growth. 
:: :: Good widths and lengths :: :: 











WE HAVE 10,000,000 FEET 
OF OTHER HARDWOODS, TOO 


GET OUR PRICES 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. - 


POPLAR 


ALL GRADES 
ALL THICKNESSES 
ALL DIMENSIONS 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


BEVEL SIDING 
DROP SIDING 
SHELVING 
CORNICE 


Retail Yard Stock Our Specialty 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 















































Look at the 
==| Choice 
Lumber 


which we have 
in our yards 
right now and 
you will then 
understand why we can fill your or- 
ders so promptly. Let us quote you on 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves, Headings. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 
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OUR PLANING MILL IS 

RUNNING ENTIRELY ON B A Ss Ss wo ©] D 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY :: MENOMINEE, MICH. 























TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jie ersins Teiscae 


For further parcicvlars address American Lumbermaz, Chicago, 'l. 
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CROWN DOORS. 


Many of our customers seem to think that with the 
adoption of our IXL, Rival and Grained Door Lines 
advertised in a pretty Catalogue recently distributed 
we have discontinued the Crown Door Line. ‘lo re 
move this erroneous impression “we wish to announce 
that we still are manufacturing Crown Doors and in 
quantities that signally emphasize the popularity of 
these doors. They hold the undisputed claim of being 
the best Selid White Vine or Cypress and Veneered 
Hardwood Sash Doors on the market to-day. 

Complete satisfaction is our guarantee to every buyer. 


BIRCH VENEERED DOORS. 


They are the ‘*‘King’’ of inside Doors, unequaled for 
staining to match any woodwork; for finishing natural 
with varnish, harmonizing with natural tinished Yellow 
Pine or Cypress; for enameling or painting purposes 
Notwithstanding the superiority of Birch over other 
commercial woods, the cost is within $1.00 per door of 
the value of White Pine. 

We carry a large assortment of sizes in stock for 
immediate shipment. No Dealer will ever regret recom- 
mending them to their trade. 


SCREEN DOORS. 


We are booking many orders for Screen Goods to be 
shipped in Bunch Cars that will be forwarded to the 
principal centres. We have a large number of distribu- 
ting points and can save you considerable freight cost, 
at the same time give you better transportation. 

We will be glad to send you literature and prices 
upon application. 
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CROWN, IXL, RIVAL AND GRAINED FRONT DOORS 
ARE THE BEST FOR THE MONEY. 
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Wholesale 
Yellow Pine. 














SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS. 


Exporters o OTHER MILLS: Native Lbr. Co. 
Exporters of Howison, Miss.; Van Cleave, Ss. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Millis 300,000 Feet, 


Shipping Points; PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dantzler,”” Moss Point, Miss. 


LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK 12 Great St. Helens. LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con 
tracts. and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
































of logging and manufacturing, and especially if the more 
conservative methods of producing composition boards of 
a thinner kind are entered upon, which will make the cost 
of production higher but will increase the amount of avail- 
able lumber to the extent of two or three times what the 
old methods or even more conservative way of applying the 
old sawing metheds. 
Local Taxation. 

Then the question of local taxation must be met and the 
matter of taxing the one crop of timber every year for a 
century on the same crop must be radically changed and 
the standing crop of timber must not be taxed, but a 
reasonable tax or stumpage muy be placed on the timber 
when cut for the benefit particularly of the local county 
in which the timber is located, and which tax should be 
paid to the county for any amount cut in that county 
whether manufactured there or elsewhere. All other taxa- 
tion on the lumber cut and other taxation pertaining to the 
lumber production should be merged into this stumpage 
tax, which may be made to perpetually furnish the county 
a larger revenue than under the old method, but in such 
way that it can be charged up as part of the cost of the 
lumber And with this change in taxation and method of 
organizing our timber and lumber companies in such way 
and unger such provisions of organization and management 
and control that the government and the public will be sat- 
isfied that it is not a trust form organized to plunder the 
people by means of extravagant prices. That higher prices 
for lumber, more especially on the lower grades, but in 
general on the whole millrun, must be maintained in order 
to make it practicable, or we might say possible, to conserve 
the timber, and which for the next ten or fifteen years 
perhaps would make lumber moderately higher priced than 
at present, but not excessive compared to other commodities 
and products. And at the end of twenty or thirty years 
this process, if the whole or a large part of the remaining 
forests could be placed in such aggregations and under the 
best practicable form, the prices of lumber for the next 
thirty to fifty years would probably not be one-half of 
what they will be without a practical process of this kind 
to produce economically and to reforest and produce another 
stock. 

A tract of timber of, say, 300,000 acres of the heavy tim 
ber of the Coast would furnish a stock suflicient to furnish 
100,000,000 feet of lumber a year for a century, or nearly 
that. By reforesting and protection to the fullest extent 
there will, at the end of that time, be timber standing, that 
when cut over from the same point of beginning as was 
practiced the previous century, that before it is cut over 
the second time it will produce for this second cutting as 
much, or more, lumber than was taken off the first cutting, 
and at the same time leaving a sufficient reforesting stock 
to make for the third century perhaps as large a supply. 

The lumbermen generally are willing to do their full 
part in any practical scheme or measure that will enable 
them to handle the timber in the most conservative method 
practicable for them to devise if the conditions are made 
so that they can do it. But if free trade, designed to 
cheapen lumber, excessive taxation and prejudice against 
large timber holdings shall prevail, it can not be accomp- 
lished. 

Consolidated Protection. 

To organize companies to handle the timber in such a 
conservative method as herein outlined it would seem to be 
necessary for Congress to enact laws under which might be 
organized companies of that nature and kind that would 
meet the approval of all parties concerned, including capital- 
ists, timber land owners, counties, states and the general 
government and public. Such act of Congress to provide 
for the method of organizing the companies, the issuance 
of stocks and bonds and stockholders’ liability and for a 
sufficient supervision and control by the government through 
the commission and forestry department as to protection 
from fire and conservation methods of cutting and manufac- 
turing, and in reforesting, and to provide against excessive 
prices on lumber which might result from controlling in 
large part the supply of lumber, but to provide and author- 
ize a sufficient price to make it practicable and reasonably 
profitable to so handle and conserve the timber. 

There may be some other methods of doing it. I do not 
know what way would be practicable, excepting in this 
general way. It is certain that small holdings can not any 
more than cut the timber into lumber as rapidly as_ pos- 
sible as they have in the past, and to cut and handle the 
timber in the cheapest way of producing the lumber, and to 
produce only the kind and quality of lumber that will bring 
a price large enough to make it profitable. In other words, 
the continuance in large part of that which has prevailed 
in the past has wasted the forests and will continue to do 
so without doubt or question if present conditions are 
continued. 

Longer Delay Fatal. 


The conservation commission has made no suggestions 
other than a resolution asking the states to take a certain 
supervision of the methods of cutting timber, but which, 
when applied to the best that the state can do, will not be 
a sufficient means for conservation to provide for a future 
supply of Jumber. 

The time is becoming shorter when any feasible conserva- 
tion plan can be developed and installed in time to save 
enough of the forests to make anything of a reasonable 
supply for the future at reasonable costs or prices. The mes- 
sage of the governor of Washington to the legislature, just 
now handed in, says that conservation must be entered upon 
immediately. That in ten years from now it may be too 
late. And I will say that it is a matter more particularly 
for the general interests of the commonwealth than it is 
for the timber land owners. : 

But the timber land owners are willing to adjust them- 
selves to a reasonable method of handling the forests on 
that basis that will bring about the best results for the 
future welfare of the whole nation along any lines that 
will not be unjust, unfair and destructive to the interests 


of the present owners who come into possession through th: 
voluntary established laws and public policy of the nation 

The timber land owners do, or should, recognize the fax 
that the timber is the heritage of the people; Providenc 
provided it for the benefit and use of the people generally 

Th soil was madé fertile and to serve the essential pu 
poses of furnishing the food supply of all the people, an 
not for the exclusive benefit of those engaged in agriculture 
but the distribution of the farming lands was made upo 
the same general policy of so distributing the earth's su 
face among those who chose to enter upon that occupatio 
that it would, to best advantage, supply the whole commo: 
wealth with food the same as the distribution of timb 
would furnish the lumber supply. 

There is complaint of the agricultural methods as the 
is of lumber, and the agricultural lands are brought in 
one of the essential measures where conservation is c 
sidered necessary to protect the general interests of a 
the same as with the timber. 

And while the farmers are doubtless equally as mu: } 
under -obligations to handle the soil conservatively and 


bring it to the best use of all as well as of themselves, te 


lumbermen do, or should, recognize that they are equa!y 
under obligations; but in both cases the public can on'y 
expect, and put in foree, any policy or requirement consi 
ent with the ownership and local control of each tract 
portion which has come into the possession of the different 
individuals or companies—-whether of timber or agricultur.! 
land. 

That the timber should be conserved in the best: practic.l 
manner, and the soil cultivated in a like conservative wy 
to produce the vest results in both cases, is the duty of both 
the farmer and the lumberman, as far as it is made pract 
able for them. 

But the general government, the states and timbered 
counties and the timber land owners and lumbermen must 
cobperate and agree upon a conservation policy that) will 
to best advantage, for the future and for centuries to come, 
serve the best interests of the present and coming genera 


tions with the best and most satisfactory supply of timber 


that can be devised to meet the increasing demands of the 
great populations of the future centuries 
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THE CONCATENATION. 

Wednesday evening at 9:09 0’elock local Hoo-Hoo : 
out of towu members who were in attendance at the an 
nual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a concatenation in the reception room of the Sher 
man house. 

The officers of the concatenation were as follows: 


Snark, L. KE. Fuller; Senior Hoo-Hoo, H. E. Miller; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, (. D. Rourke; so jum, T. M. MeGill; 


Scrivenoter, E. H. Defebaugh; Jabberwock, Irvine Me 
Cauley; Custocatian, E. H. Lewis; Arcanoper, H. Sil 
verman; Gurdon, A. Hl. Ruth. Sixteen candidates were 
initiated, ten of whom were Chicagoans. 

The initiates were as follows: 

James Frank Eichoff, South Side Lumber Company, 
Chicago. 

Peter Earl Taurash, South Side Lumber Company, 
Chicago. 

O. Bueter, Mooney & Bueter, Chicago. 

John Mooney, Mooney & Bueter, Chieago. 

Fred Alfred Johnson, Paine Lumber Company, Osh 
kosh, Wis. 

Nathaniel F. 
Chicago. 

Alonzo Lockwood Jones, A. L. Jones, Barry, Il. 

Huron Herbert Smith, fcrestry department, lield 
Museum, Chicago. 

Daniel Green Throne, Acme Steel Goods Compzany, 
Chicago. 

William John Whyte, Ek. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

Gustav H. Franzen, Hammerschmidt & Franzen, !:Im 
hurst, Ill. 

I. J. Bouchard, Interstate Dispatch, Chicago. 

Omar James Hanson, O. H. Paddock Lumber Comp:ny, 
Coffeen, Ill. 

Arthur Walker Bryce, O. H. 
pany, Edinburg, Ill. 

William Gottfried Nyman, True & True Company, 
Chicago. 

James Frank Berthold, Soper-Nivison Lumber (om 
pany, Aurora, III. 

After the kittens had been brought to the lig!t of 
Hoo-Hoo and had bestowed upon them health, hap; iess 
and long life, a session on the roof was held. 


Wolfe, jr., Hilgard Lumber Company, 


Paddock Lumber (om 





COMPROMISE IN RATE CASE. 

EVANSVILLE, INnp., Feb. 15.—The railway rate case that 
has been in the courts so long finally has been s tled 
on a compromise basis of 70 percent. This, of course, 
is little more than half a loaf. The 70 percent basis was 
agreed to by the attorneys representing 125 cases. 

The case grew out of an excess charge of 2 cents 4 
hundred above the rate fixed by law on shipments of 
yellow pine. The total claims from Georgia, '! rida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and South Carolina 
amounted to more than $2,000,000. This amoun! has 
been cut down by compromises with individual shi) pers, 
but a good sum is coming to south Mississippi. \ early 
every railroad in south Mississippi is interested, but the 
large mills that have waterways to the ports have e* 
caped all this trouble. The big mills on Pearl rive! and 
on the Pascagoula river have been free from al! this 
worry and litigation save where they wanted to ship © 
interior points. | 

By this compromise the shippers get their apportiol 
ment right away, but if this settlement had been r fused 
it would have dragged its length through several more 
years possibly, with no assurance that the settiement 
would have been more satisfactory than the 70 percem 
basis. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


Movement and Prices of the Various Woods in the 
Leading Centers of Both Countries- Con- 
ditions of the Last Month. 


LUMBER CONDITIONS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., } 
,IVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Feb. 4,.—Financial troubles in 
t up country have made it necessary for large im- 
po cters to exercise caution, consequently business in their 

li is somewhat slow. 

‘he pitch pine market shows no improvement, although 
th re has not been any importations of either hewn or 
s. on logs. Sawn lumber came forward to the extent of 
115,000 eubie feet to the various ports on the River 
Morsey and a slightly smaller amount was sold out of 
the market at fair prices. This leaves a stock of 435,000 
evbie feet. Shippers must not send their holdings to this 
port until better conditions obtain, 

‘o arrivals of hewn pitch pine logs are recorded for 
Joouary and demand continues very weak. Only 15,000 
feet was sold during the last month, which made 
little impression upon the stock of 183,000 cubic feet. 
Holders are glad to take any fair offer rather than miss 
Gulf port prices are so high that no business is 


‘ we 


at le. 
being done, 
ocks of sawn logs are far too heavy, aggregating 


| 5,000 eubic feet. The total consumption was only 
177.000 eubie feet. Inquiry cabled to shippers is met 
\ prices which stop the business, not one transaction 
in sawn logs on c. i. f. terms being reported during 


ast month, 
Hardwoods. 
Oak lumber, cut to special sizes for railroad wagon 
-truction was imported moderately, compared with 
last vear. The stock on hand is 326,000 cubic feet. The 
campaign of economy begun by the railroad companies 
is manifesting itself by the reduction of their staffs of 
builders. Debate whether larger wagons should 
built in future. The specifications of sizes of oak 
lumber may be largely altered. The ordinary 5x12 sizes 
might he altogether eut The market for the 
ordinary specifications is steady at about 2s 3d a cubic 
f for prime quality. The stock aggregates 562,000 
feet, against 309,000 cubic feet for the same month 
WS. This comparison tells its Gwn story. 
re is no change in the poplar market. Prime, fresh 
and straight grained logs of large size are in re 
and would bring a price, but other kinds 
sl not be shipped to this port. 
Inut in logs has come rather too freely. Medium 
ve sizes met with ready sale at full prices. Small 
sions were difficult to sell. The consignments of 
lumber are far beyond what is wanted. Most 
of them are of low grade and the stock is heavy. 
Satin walnut in logs is not wanted, owing to the high 
required by American producers, 


Wi tl 


not he 


California Redwood. 
iwood is meeting with fair demand. 
11,000 cubic feet. 


The consump 
iring January was The stock 
1.000 eubie feet. 
Mahogany. 
month were fairly 
ere was fair competition for 
s le for the American market. 
quoity the bidding was animated, and about twelve logs 
s | from 50 cents up to $1.70 a foot. Common wood 
ifficult to sell and a large quantity was withdrawn. 


attended 


logs as were 


public sales of last 
such 
For logs of veneer 





TRADE TIDINGS FROM GERMANY. 
clal correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 
GERMANY, Feb. 1.—Demand for building 
r, such as beams cut to Berlin dimensions, increases 
and for Berliner listen 46 to 47 marks a cubic 
! t, Bee fSerlin has been paid. Some 
for delivery on boat Berlin when the waters trans 
ition Opens have been made at 46.25 marks. Sawed 
stuff in lengths from 444 to 5 meters are quoted at 
urks f. o. b. station Berlin; %4-inch taper tongued 
rrooved ceiling boards. 3.6 to 3.8 meter long, and 
ng 15 to 16 centimeters wide, have been quoted at 
$3.90 marks a cubic meter, free cars Berlin. The 
| market also is beginning to take on renewed activ 
nd flooring and trimming are in demand. 
inet makers are busy and are calling for *4-inch 
Wide oak from % to '%4-ineh also go very well. 
ian elm boards, especially % and inch heart stuff 
oming in from the east German mills. 
increase in Berlin business is accompanied by a 
vunt feeling in the east of Germany. In Berlin the 
et for sawed stuff is fairly active. Beams are quoted 
to 48 marks and squared pine logs 38 marks, free 
in, Fir beam and board prices are firmer. Many 
rders have been placed with the Russian and Gali 
dealers, 


ESDEN, 


cars 


On the Upper Rhine. 

ie upper Rhine log market shows improvement as re- 

rds purchases in the forest, and millmen and dealers 
“How more enterprise than they have manifested in the 
last few months. Soft woods from the Wiirtemberger 
State lands have gone off vcry well—better than the 
official estimates, Stumpage rtins from 11 to 19 marks 
a cubic meter for firsts and 10 to 12 marks for seconds. 

'he Rhenish planed board market is extremely life- 
less, some cases in whieh 1908 stock has only just been 
opened being noted. However, a marked stiffness in cer- 
ey prices—in Russian and Swedish boards—is reported. 
. "ces of northern white woods also are higher, indicat- 
ng that the advance is not due to actual curtailment of 


production. Prices of pitch and red pine in the Rhenish 
market also are stiffer and unplaned board business is 
quiet. For this reason, and because of the fact that the 
natural demand has been about satisfied, it is not to be 
expected that there will be any great addition to stocks 
now on hand. There is more narrow stuff on hand than 
wide. In deals particularly there is a scarcity, and in 
wide boards especially the price has gone up. 
Finland Prices, 

Finland now is the point of attraction. The rise in 
prices which started in November and got good head- 
way in December has not abated. Spruce is the favorite 
of buyers and there seems to be a good supply on hand. 
Seven-inch spruce boards have been sold to Germany at 
160 marks and 4-inch at 135 marks.. Pine has been fol 
lowing the lead of spruce. Fir battens have brought £8 
in the London market. The prices, which may be con- 
sidered as normal, are: 3x9, 15 marks; 3x8, 200 marks; 
2%x8, 185 to 190 marks; 1x44, 170 to 175 marks; 1x4, 
165 marks. 

Most of the sales recorded have heen to the continent. 
As in the last year, English buyers have been slow in 
coming forward. 

In Sweden the Swedish Lumber Exporters’ Association 
held a meeting at the end of 1908. Seventy-six members 
reported total exports of 744,000 standards for 1908 and 
total stocks on hand 436,202 standards, which is 101,070 
standards more than there was on hand at the beginning 
of the year, 

Germany expects to reap benefit from the Messina 
disaster in furnishing building materials. It is. esti 
mated that about $5,000,000 worth of building lumber 
will be necessary. and this is expected to exert a boost- 
ing tendency on prices. For this reason the east Ger 
man dealers have resolved to keep stocks low, and not to 
be in a hurry to buy from Russia. 

In Holland a rise in temperature opened the water 
routes somewhat, and as the greater part of the Holland 
ish communication is by water there has 
increased movement in prospective business. Sales to 
Germany have been insignificant. There have been some 
belated receipts of white woods from South Sweden and 
the Baltic, mostly narrow stuff. From America have 
come recent arrivals of pitch pine, notably in Amster 
dam, Some of this has already been placed in a middle 
Rhenish market, ana there is a prospect of the rest fol- 
lowing. In hickory, nothing doing. Rotterdam has good 
stocks of West India hardwoods. There has been con 
siderable demand in the last few days for Cuban mahog- 
any and cedar for cigar boxes. 


HYMENEAL. 


Colburn-Michaels. 


SePenTonN, Wis., Feb. 12.—Fred E. Colburn, manager of 
the grain door company of this place, was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Pearl Michaels, also of Soperton, by Rey. 
Father Loerke, in the St. Ambrose Catholic church, at Laona. 
The couple were attended by Miss Maude Colburn, sister of 
the groom, and Claude Colburn, brother of the groom, as 
best man. The wedding breakfast was served at the home 
of the bride’s parents. 


been some 











White-Geary. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.. Feb. 9.—Gilbert White, son of T. 
Stewart White, was united in marriage today in New York 
with Miss Mary Vhilomena Geary, of this city. Mr. White 
has won fame as an artist and with his bride will go to 
Paris on their honeymoon. 





Fuller-Sluyter. 


Rapips, Micu., Feb. 16.—P. ©. Fuller, of the 
Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Company, will be 
united in marriage February 18 with Miss Laura Sluyter, 
of Hartford, Conn., in the Episcopal church of that city. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Sweet and their son. Rey. Sidney 
Sweet, will attend the wedding, the latter assisting in the 
ceremony. 


GRAND 





Raiche-Daily. 


Bincu, Nen., Feb. 13.—The home of Mr. and Mrs. Amasa 
Daily was the scene of a very pretty ceremony when their 
daughter, Lena, was united in marriage with Edgar Raiche, 
the ceremony being performed by Rev. Amos Maywood, of 
Marquette. The bride is a graduate from the high school 
and normal school of Marquette, and the groom is connected 
with the Northern Lumber Company, at Birch, in which city 
the couple will make their home. , 








Gable-Porter. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 16.—Charles I. Gable, general 
manager of the Dibert-Stark & Brown Cypress Company, 
Limited, of Donner, La., and Miss Lettie Bell Porter, of San 
Antonio, ‘Tex., were married last week at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Dibert, in this city. The home of Mr. Dibert 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion with a bower of 
palms and white carnations. Miss Maud Peterson, of Lutech- 
er, La., Was bridesmaid and William Gable, a brother of the 
groom, Was best man. Immediately after the ceremony, 
which was witnessed by only a few immediate friends of the 
families, an informal supper was given at the Dibert home. 
The couple are now on their honeymoon visiting northern 
points and on their return will make their home at Donner. 





KANSAS CITY CONCERN DRAWS LARGE CHECK. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14.—What is probably the 
largest cheek ever drawn by a lumber concern in the 
middle west was written yesterday by the Central Coa! 
& Coke Company, of Kansas City, in payment for a tract 
of 19,000 acres of timber land located about 125 miles 
south of Shreveport, La. The check was for $1,125,- 
000 and was drawn on the Fidelity Trust Company, of 
Kansas City, and was made payable to MePherson Bros., 
who reside in Michigan. 

Charles Campbell, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Central Coal & Coke Company, stated that ten 
years ago this property could have been bought for 
about $15 an acre, which was about one-fourth of what 
the company paid for it. There is about 300,000,000 
feet of yellow pine in the tract and after the timber 
is cut the land will be of little use for farming purposes. 
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“58 inch Thick Panel” 
Doors are Better. 





We supply them in all of A& B Quality Doors, 
Weare Stock Door Makers for particular people. 
Write us for prices, Carload or less. 








Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. 


Block 21st and Papin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











LITTLE LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers. 


Southern Hardwoods. 
Red Gum a Specialty 


All Inquiries to 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE 








Band Mill, Littleton, Ark. 
Hickory Mill, Chickasawba, Ark. 








Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 


Manufacturers wd Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately 
200,000 feet 5-8” Ash. 
200,000 feet 3-8” to 5-8” Plain White Oak. 





150,000 feet 1-4” to 3-4” Quartered White Oak. 
100,000 feet 5-8” to 3-4” Quartered Red Oak. 
50,000 feet 5-8” Plain Red Oak. 


Hall and Angleroot Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














FOR SALE 


SOFT ARKANSAS SHORT LEAF 


3cars] x 6to 12" 2 &B Y. P. Finish. 

2cars 5-4x 6to 12" ‘ si nid 

lcar 6-4x 6 to 12" 

2 cars 8-4x 6 to 12" 

lcar 5-4x10 & 12" ‘* Stepping 

CAN SHIP ROUGH OR DRESSED 

“100,000 feet 4-4 Cypress, shop and select 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & better bone dry gum 


INTERNATIONAL HARDWOOD LBR. CO. 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 





SCOTT SHORT 





Rail Road 
and Car 
Material. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rail Road 
Cross 
Ties. 


1719 Wright Bidg., 


Switch 
Ties. 
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T. H. GARRETT LUMBER CO, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 














Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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They'll ) 
Be 
Satisfied 


that they are getting good 
lumber if you sell from stock 


ordered of us. You can be 


sure that our 


GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


will make good any strong 














assertions you may make to 
your customers. It is per- 
fectly milled and carefully 
graded. We can fil your 
orders promptly. 





TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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gs KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 








N. C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Flatiron Bidg., New York. 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17.—The Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, for which Charles M. MecDaris is treasurer and 
general manager, has opened a branch office at Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

The new Atkinson-Lyon Lumber Company is starting 
out most auspiciously. CC, G. Atkinson, president and 
treasurer of the company, says he is will pleased. 

L. Fouts, president of the Dayton Lumber Company, 
of Dayton, Miss., is in St. Louis this week, in consulta- 
tion with the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, selling 
agent of the company. Mr. Fouts has arranged to put 
a gang saw in the mill at Dayton, increasing its output 
from 70,000 to 90,000 feet daily. 

Paul Davidson, local manager for the McShane Lum- 
ber Company, says he is doing a good daily business. 
He is booking orders at top prices only. Mills of the 
company at Dearborn. Tex., have been started up. 

The offices of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
now located in the Fullerton building, will be moved to 
the Third National Bank building about March 1. The 
company will occupy the entire seventh floor and rooms 
on several other floors. Thirty-five rooms will be neces- 
sary. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 14.—Contracts for the saw mill 
machinery and boiler equipment for the plant of the 
Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company at Willard, to 
replace its old mill, were let last week. Filer.& Stowell 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., will furnish the saw 
mill machinery at a cost of $40,000. The Houston Stan- 
wood & Gamble Company have the contract for the 
boiler machinery at a price of $15,000, It is estimated 
that this plant complete will cost $200,000, 

The buildings of the W. T. Carter Lumber & Build 
ing Company, a new retail lumber concern, are near 
completion. The buildings are of brick and represent 
an outlay of $25,000, and it is said the yard and its 
stock will be the most complete and extensive retail 
lumber establishment in Texas. W. T. Carter, jr., will 
have charge of the yard. 

J. J. Carroll, of W. T. Carter & Bros., and of the 
Carter-Kelley Lumber Company, last week attended the 
meeting of the stockholders and board of directors of the 
Carter-Kelley Lumber Company at Manning. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 15.—There has been some price 
cutting that has kept the lumber market in a demoral 
ized condition, making it hard for the manufacturers 
holding out for prices to do business. 

The railroads are not making extensive purchases, and 
it does not seem likely they will before June 1. The 
Rock Island has recently placed some small schedules 
in Orange. A cypress manufacturer the other day stated 
that he had booked an order for 50,000 ties and that 
the price was satisfactory. 

One of the big yellow pine mills reports a very satis 
factory number of saw bills on the books, with sawing 
ahead for several months. A majurity of these orders 
are for material to be shipped by water, some to the 
Atlantic coast, some to Mexican ports, some to South 
Africa and some to English and European ports. 

Demand from the northwest is not so good as it usually 
is at this season. One mill booked an order this week 
for yard stock to Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company is preparing to 
build a tramroad to supply their Newton mill with tim- 
ber. The new road will be standard gage with modern 
equipment and the main line will be seven miles long. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, Tex., Feb. 13.—A stronger demand, do- 
mestic and export, was the feature of the last week. 
Demand for ties and railroad timbers also has increased 
considerably. 

The Sabine Tram Company this week disposed of 
500,000 feet of lumber to the Keyser-Muldon Company, 
which goes to Hamburg, via Port Arthur. The W. B. 
Patterson Lumber Company this week loaded out of 
Port Arthur the steamship Glenmorag for Delagoa hay 
with a cargo of 3,000,000 feet of lumber. The cargo was 
furnished by the Gulf Lumber Company, of Fuller- 
ton. La. 

The Kirby Lumber Company this week officially an- 
nounced that it would soon start its mill in this city. 
The plant is to be thoroughly overhauled and its capacity 
greatly increased, in addition to which the company will 
rebuild its planer. The Kirby company also has plans 
under way for the erection of a large box and crate 
factory in this city. 

The Industrial Lumber Company has completed the 
construction of its Elizabeth plant. It is the intention 
to put the plant in operation some time this month. It 
has a capacity of 250,000 feet. 

The biggest deal in timber lands in this territory in 
many days was consummated this week when the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, bought the 
McPherson tract of 20,000 acres adjoining the Central 
plant at Carson. The consideration was more than 
$1,000,000. T. H. Fetty, general manager of the Central 
company, was in this city during the week and con- 
firmed the stery of the purchase The McPherson tract 











AFFAIRS IN SOUTHERN PINE CIRCLES. 


Gossip of Middle Mississippi River Trade — Mills Active in the Southwestern Yellow Pin-= 
Territory—Manufacturers Optimistic Regarding Trade and Values. 
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has the reputation of being the best body of yellow pi: 
timber in Louisiana. 

The Neches Lumber Company, of this city, yesterd 
bought about 2,000.000 feet of standing timber abo 
three miles east of Beaumont. 

E. M. Pringle, formerly engaged in the turpenti 
industry at Sour Lake, has disposed of his interes s 
there and is arranging to start a camp at Fenton, La. 

The Gulf Lumber Company has cut out the night shi} 
at its Fullerton (La.) plant. The shift was only } +t 
on to assist in handling a large export order. 

W. A. Field, for several years manager of the Vern i 
Lumber Company plant at Leesville, La., is in this « 
arranging to open the new Bradford-Hicks Lumber (\ 
pany plant along the Beaumont, Sour Lake & West: 
railroad between Beaumont and Houston. Mr. Field ‘s 
interested in the plant. He says it will have a capaci'y 
of 35,000 feet as a starter. The company has m 
than 100,000,000 feet of standing timber to cut. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 15.—The market situat 
rocks along with very little change from week to we 
Easy ear supply, which facilitates prompt shipments a 
enables buyers to get their stock from time to time j) st 
about when they want it, severe winter weather in tre 
north and middle west, and possibly the agitation about 
the lumber tariff, have conspired to delay the booking «t 
heavy orders for the spring business. Manufacturers 
port a very fair trade both in yellow pine and eypress 
and say that collections are easier than for months, tl 
being plenty of money in sight. 

In cypress, the call still favors the upper grade st: 

a good deal of lumber is being moved and the prices 
well held. The business so far indicates that the | 
ruary movement may fall a little short of that for Jian 
uary, but the month is young yet and the orders are rin 
ning only a little behind those for January. Last week 
something like a ear shortage developed on the Louisiana 
lines of the Southern Pacific, due to a damaged ineline 
on the west side of the river at New Orleans, but the 
scarcity proved temporary. 

The yellow pine eall, like that for cypress, has reyis 
tered little change. Yard stock is still moving in very 
good volume, but the demand continues too lopsided for 
comfort. Mill stocks are poorly assorted and mixed cat 
orders are not easily filled. Rains over south Missis 
sippi are helping out the export mills by bringing the 
streams up to the rafting stage and releasing logs that 
have been tied up for weeks and months. The logying 
outlook for the mills, supplied by rafts from the interior, 
had begun to look serious. 


Lake Charles, La., reports the passing of the last ye 
tract of timber land held in Caleasieu parish for invest 
ment purposes, comprising 22,000 acres of virgin pin 


timber lands, bought by the Central Coal & Coke Com 
pany, Kansas City, from MePherson Bros., of Saginaw, 
Mich. The purchasing company operates mills at Neame 
and Carson, La., and it is reported that the consideration 
exceeded $1,250,000. 

The Franklinton Lumber Company, of Frankli: 
La., last Saturday sold their mill to the Washington | 
ber Company, a new concern, organized by EK, E. Di 
George S. Lacey and W. E. Welch, whieh has se 


= = 





considerable stumpage near Franklinton. The mill will 
be improved and run to full capacity. 
IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 15.—The promise of exic! 
sive building operations throughout this entire sec! ion 
is good. Among the buildings of importance under «on 
struction or proposed are a $30,000 school building at 


Fordyce, a $35,000 courthouse at Harrison, in [one 
county; a $45,000 ‘church edifice at Pine Blufl a 
$60,000 Elks’ home at Fort Smith; Board of ‘Tr ide 
building and Terminal hotel, this city, each $20,000; a 
proposed $250,000 office building, this city ete. 

The Kingsland Lumber Company has completed ts 


plant at Kingsland and is operating a large saw ill 
and planer. This company has about eight mile: 0! 
road open and is extending its line northward thro nh 


its fine timber belt. 

S. B. Lindley, superintendent of the Ayer Lord | te 
Company’s mammoth creosoting plant in north L. ‘le 
Rock, announces that the plant will reopen this wick, 
after a shutdown of more than two months. Its ¢* 
city is 12,000 ties daily. 

J. S. Burkett will remove his saw mill to Evert. !t 
is now located some distance from that place. 

The Junetion City Lumber Company has bow it 
2,000,000 feet of pine logs at Chidester, and has le: d 
the saw mill at that point to work up the timber. ‘|! 
Morgan, secretary, will be in charge at Chidester. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WarrEN, ARK., Feb. 16.—Conditions of the lum °t 
market in this city continue to improve and there | * 
feeling that it will continue. Demand for Arkansis 
shortleaf yellow pine has increased in a marked der 
during the last week. The number of orders rece 
and accepted by two of the manufacturing concerns 
far in excess of the previous week and the prices vs '¢ 
good. . 

Retail dealers do not expect any more cheap yell. 
pine and are trying to place their orders before vals 
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ake an upward leap, specifying in a great many in- 
ances immediate delivery. * 
The shipments from this city for the week beginning 
ebruary 15 were as follows: Warren & Ouachita Val- 
y railroad, 27; Iron Mountain & Southern, 45, and 
Jarren, Johnsville & Saline River railroad, 28; a total 
100 cars. Averaging these cars at 20,000 feet per 
r makes 2,000,000 feet. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 
MosiLe, ALA., Feb. 15.—Cuban shipments during the 
st week from the Gulf ports aggregated 1,250,000 feet 
Porto Rico, Jamaica, San Domingo, Martinique and 
Lucia each being represented in the outward move- 
‘nt. 
lhe sawn timber market remains a!most stagnant at all 
e Gulf ports, with the price inclined to take another 
»p of half a cent, for the figures which are quoted this 
ek are 23 to 23% cents. This is the basis price, with 
ry few transactions reported even at these figures. 
eral vessels are again loading timber cargoes, for 
ich additional supplies are needed. Two or three of 
leading producers are refusing present offers, in 
fidence that better returns will soon be obtainable. 
\ rivals are few and stocks everywhere are moderate. 
\\hat is considered to be an encouraging sign the last 
k has been the marked increase in inquiries from 
other side, apparently stimulated by the recent small 
ine in prices. These inquiries are particularly notice 
from the Clyde. 
iolland inquiries are also frequent, but they are 
ed with price offers that are not acceptable. The 
|.i.erpool and Manchester markets are quiet as to future 
trousactions, but better deliveries from accumulated 
tocks are reported, The winter has been reported very 
severe in northern Europe and this has had some un- 
favorable effect upon the sawn timber trade, while finan- 
conditions improve slowly and general business is 
1 contracted, With the exception of one cargo for 


Ghent, Hull and London, the week’s timber shipments 
heen confined to parcels and were small in quantity. 

Other steamships to load with timber are due to arrive 
lf ports. 


ere is an improved demand noted for prime lumber, 
‘at firmer prices are reported from the continent and 
United Kingdom. More than the usual call for special 
dimensions is noted, and it is also a fact that the sup- 


| of prime lumber on this side are scanty. Mills are 
firm in their ideas of prices and the margin for the 
slippers is hardly adequate, even with the slight advances 


lit ruling. Further advances in the price for this 
grade seem probable. 

recent clearance from this port was the barkentine 
H de, with a cargo of lumber for Messina, to be used 
i ‘chuilding operations there. 

vineer M. Wright has just finished the survey of the 
yl sed extension of the Alabama & Mississippi rail 
rm owned by the Truners, of Vinegar Bend, from the 
Iie to a point on the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
t il in Mississippi. This was formerly a lumber 
that has been standardized. 

ple about Leakesville, Miss., have brightened up 

the rains, as it now looks like they will have ample 

to float out a large quantity of logs and timber. 

ere has been another lull in South American in- 
q s. Prices appear to be a shade firmer. Comparison 
of pments in December and January with those of the 
su! months a year ago is of interest. The active trade 
fall resulted in large shipments «turing the two 


n s named, the total outward bound movement for 
th ‘iver Plate aggregating 50,251,000 feet, but this 
t s by only 1% percent those of December, 1907, and 
J iry, 1908, when the total was 49,515,000 feet. The 


veek’s clearances for the River Plate from all Gulf 
| aggregated 10,347,000 feet. 
ivity in the interior trade has been somewhat less 
ed during the last week or ten days. Confidence in 
uture of the yellow pine market is strong and ad- 
(| prices are generally anticipated, but the date of 
advances is uncertain, and large buyers are dis- 
| | to move rather slowly. A _ reluctance to accept 
s for delivery more than thirty days in advance is 
Ss! manifest. Buying for railroads or car builders is 
\ light, and recent orders for cars have been seanty. 
Cedar Creek Milling Company, at Brewton, Ala., 
talling two new planers, each machine of a capacity 
times as great as the old machines they are replac- 
i Che old machines ran at the rate of forty-five feet 
nute, and it is said that each of the new machines 
un 400 feet a minute. This company is also putting 
ditional fans at the planing mill and a new boiler. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


rPoRT, Miss., Feb. 13.—The rainfall of last Tues- 
‘illed the streams and floated a good crop of logs 
to the mills. The larger mills are running full 
and some are running night shifts. The Finkbine 





Liaiber Company’s big plant at Wiggins is running 
" and day. 

'pments of the last week: 
ss \mship Portreath, Autwerp, 897,000 feet lumber, value 


Naess tif a London, 642,000 feet lumber, value $16,535; Aber- 
L » S3é.000 feet lumber, value $2,490; by the European 
‘nber Company, 
hooner Evadne, Unevitas, Cuba, 382,000 feet lumber, 
; *8.003 > by the Consolidated Lumber Company, 
Sta, rk Vorman, Bohia Blanca, cargo not given; by the 
reas ird Export Lumber Company. 
‘ipments from Paseagoula: 
Schooner Fred W. Ayer, Ponca, Porto Rico, 328,000 feet 
umber, value $7,259. 
iio ae Maud H. Dudley, Havana, 317,000 feet lumber, 
Shin 4.116 ; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 
valu. Canada, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 1,412,000 feet lumber, 
ate $22,995; by W. Denny & Co. 
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STATE SEEKS POSSESSION OF UNSOLD PUBLIC 
LAND 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 15.—Fred Grace, registrar 
of the Louisiana land office, has written the Louisiana 
delegation in Congress, urging it 10 assist in getting 
the national legislature to pass a bill granting to the 
state of Louisiana all the public lands remaining unsold 
within the state, the sale of these lands to be used ex 
clusively for educational purposes. Mr. Grace’s letter 
follows: 


Inclosed please find copy of act No. 212, senate concurrent 
resolution, by Mr. McCulloh. This is a resolution passed by 
the senate, the house concurring, memorializing the senate 
and Congress to have passed through that body at its next 
session a bill granting to Louisiana the public lands of the 
United States that are situated in this state, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of these lands to be used in the support of 
the common schools in Louisiana, and the grant, if made, not 
to interfere with the grant of any person who has anterior 
thereto initiated a homestead claim. 

This is a matter that is attracting a good deal of attention 
in this state, and the governor requests that I call your 
attention to this and see if you can not have some action 
taken during this present session of Congress. 

I feel that this land could be handled to a good deal of 
advantage for school purposes by being turned over to the 
state of Louisiana, and I would be glad to have your assist- 
ance looking into this matter and to know just what you 
can do to facilitate us in getting this land turned over to 
our state. I am told that this is being done by other states, 
and I would appreciate anything that you can do to assist us. 

Thanking you in advance, and with kindest regards, 1 am, 
yours respectfully, Frep J. GRacr, 

‘ Registrar of the State Land Office 

Here is the concurrent resolution passed by the Louis 
iana legislature at its last session, upon which his appeal 
is based: 

. ACT NO. 272. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 12—By Mr. McCulloh: 
Be it resolved, by the senate of Louisiana, the house of rep 
resentatives concurring, That our senators and members of 
Congress be and they are hereby memorialized and requested 
to present to Congress at its next session and to endeavor to 
have passed through that body a bill granting to the state 
of Louisiana the public lands of the United States, situated 
in this state, the proceeds of the sale thereof to be used in 
the support of the common schools of Louisiana, and the 
grant, if made, not to affect or interfere with the claim of 
any person who has anterior thereto initiated a homestead 
claim to proceed as if the grant had not been made and title 
to the land included in the homestead to rest in the state of 
Louisiana, only in case the homestead be, for any cause, 
canceled. P. M. LAMBREMONT?, 

Lieutenant Governor and President of the Senate. 
H. G. Dupre, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Approved July 9, 1908. 

J. Y. SANDERS, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 





WHARFAGE UNOBTAINAELE AT NEW ORLEANS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 15.—Interest has been awak- 
ened by criticism of the lack of wharfage at New Or- 
leans, the critic being Franklin Greenwood, of Chicago, 
general sales manager of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company. Mr. Greenwood, while manager of the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Company, had some unpleasant experi- 
ences about shipments out of the local harbor and finally 
got around the difficulty by loading schooners alongside 
the upriver mills on the Mississippi. The point of 
export is logically New Orleans, as the terminus of the 
New Orleans Great Northern railroad, owned by the 
same interests. But Mr. Greenwood finds himself up 
against the same old trouble—lack of wharfage facili- 
ties. During a recent visit he said: 

We expect to ship a large amount of lumber from southern 
ports, and we had hoped to be able to give all of it to New 
Orleans, as this is the most convenient port for us to do 
business. But it does not seem possible. The other day we 
had a shipment for Hartlepool, Great Britain, and I tried 
my best to get space tor it on the public wharves. I ap- 
pealed to the dock board for space anywhere on the public 
wharves, whether covered or not, and was told that I not 
only could not have the space but it was impossible to tell 
when it would be placed at my disposal. As a consequence, 
those thirty or forty cars which the public belt ought to 
have handled could not go to the city front and we had to 
load the ship at the Chalmette terminals. Our company 
expects to do a very large export business and the public belt 
could handle from 300 to 350 cars a month for us, but as 
long as the dock board can not give us the facilities we can 
not fight to give New Orleans the business when other ports 
are anxious to give us all the facilities necessary to hanale it. 

The lack of wharfage has long been a source of com- 
plaint among lumber exporters and it explains why this 
port’s lumber shipments are comparatively insignificant. 
Nearly two years ago a committee of local lumbermen 
went before the dock board and asked that a lumber 
wharf be provided. A site for such a wharf was shortly 
afterward selected but it has not yet been built. 
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NEW TEXAS CONNECTION. 

AusTIN, TEX., Feb. 12.—The Orange & Southwestern 
railroad, which is owned by B. F. Yoakum, chairman of 
the Rock Island-Frisco executive committees, and asso- 
ciates, is to be extended north from Newton, Tex., to 
Marshall, about 125 miles. This road is in operation 
between Orange, Tex., and Newton, sixty-one miles. It 
was built by Texas men and was acquired by Mr. 
Yoakum as an individual investment, being separate 
from the Rock Island and Frisco systems. This exten- 
sion will connect at Marshall with the Marshall & East 
Texas railroad, which was taken over a few months ago 
by the St. Louis Union Trsut Company. The same 
St. Louis men own the Marshall & East Texas who own 
the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. Mr. Yoakum is 
president of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. Albert 
T. Perkins is at the head of both the Marshall & East 
Texas and the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. Prae- 
tically the same interests are associated with Mr. Yoakum 
in the ownership of the Orange & Northwestern. The 
Marshall & East Texas runs from Winnsboro to Mar- 
shall, seventy-four miles. By extending it fifty miles 
north from Winnsboro it would connect with the Paris- 
St. Louis line of the Frisco. Steps have already been 
taken to build this extension. 














A 
Good 
Stock 


is assured you if you order direct 
from us. ‘The best way to prove 
this is to send us an order for 


ROPER 
. C. Pine 


We make this our specialty and 
our daily output is 500,000 feet. 
Our modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va., 
New Berne and Belhaven, N.C., 
enables us to ship promptly by 
both rail or vessel. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 














1002 Girard Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Cable Address 
18 Broadway, New York, *““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
191 Middle St.,Portland, Me. A. B. C. Code 


Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


and 
American Lumberman Telecode 

















GEO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMON D, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring,Ceiling,Roofers,Ete. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants, Seac us your inquiries, 





















YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
. Correspondents, Savannah, Ga. 


N.Y 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 
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Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III 
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leap NORTHERN PINE “Qa 


White Pine Lumber 


Baled Shavings. 
Sawdust. 




















WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Empire Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Winona, Minn. 
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-Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH: 


White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. | 


i 


New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. | 








Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, 





We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 
through our New York Office. 














WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 


West Bay City, Mich. 


'FROM ATLANTIC COAST PORTS. 


Eastern Building Outlook Satisfactory— North Car- 
° olina Pine Trade Good— Jacksonville 
News— Personal Notes. 


NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 15.—The North Carolina pine trade 
is quiet but firm. More or less is heard about price 
cutting, but it is not influencing general market condi- 
tions to any extent as there is a reason in most cases for 
quoting prices less than the present market report basis 
of December 21. It should be borne in mind that there 
is an inspection coupled with this market report, which 
for years has been the authoritative rule of the North 
Carolina pine trade. These rules of inspection were 
officially adopted by the North Carolina Pine Association 
in the early eighties and stand modified as circumstances 
require, recognized by the North Carolina pine trade. 

R. A. Parsley, of the Hilton Lumber Company, Wil- 
mington, N. C., was a recent visitor in Norfolk. Mr. 
Parsley is known as a close observer of the lumber 
situation, and he states that his company’s business has 
been excellent. 

George A. Latta, of the Latta Turnbull Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is desirous of making connections with 
a few good mills whereby he can get regular supplies of 
North Carolina pine. 

R. H. Morris, secretary of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, attended the banquet last week given by the 
New York Lumber Trade Association. Mr. Morris fol- 
lowed out his custom of investigating North Carolina 
pine conditions ‘and took a tour of a large distributing 
territory in the vicinity of New York city, covering about 
seventy-five miles, by automobile. Speaking of his trip 
he says: 

The amount of building in prospect in and around New 
York can hardly be imagined, and unless all signs fail 
1909 will be a big year for North Carolina pine. The 
amount of improvements contemplated in’ New York city, 
which takes in the Bronx and Long Island, are something 
enormous. In New Jersey, in the territory IT went) over, 
which took me up as far as Hopatcong, | tound every evi 
dence of coming business, into which North Carolina pine 
enters largely. While at this time | found business quiet, 
there was every evidence for a good trade ahead. What 
they want is a steady price condition, something that they 
can bank on. This is a pretty hard point to beat into the 
heads of some people selling lumber. The Dest possible for 
the trade to do, everything being equal, is to stick to the 
present price basis of December 21 with its inspection rules. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 13.—This has been a quiei 
week. Storms at sea have wrecked one lumber laden 
schooner and washed away the deckload of another en 
route from this port to New York. The Elvira Ball, 
which left with lumber for Boston February 4, met a 
gale on the Sth off Norfolk and had to be abandoned at 
sea. The schooner Richard F. C. Hartley, for New York 
with 280,000 feet of lumber, was struck by a gale Janu- 
ary 26, losing its deckload, mostly of kiln dried stuff. 
The Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association meets in this 
city next ‘Tuesday in the hall of the Woodmen of the 
World. 
k. G. Milligan, a prominent turpentine operator of 
Orange Heights, is about to erect a saw mill at Waldo. 
He owns large tracts of land in that locality. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM 1HE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau. Feb. 12.—Building in and 
around the city is at a standsiill because of the rains. 

Domestic list No. 5 of the pine wood manufacturers 
will soon be in general use. It supersedes list No. 4. 
The new list is on a basis of $20 for common lumber as 
against $24 in the previous list, which means a change in 
the discounts. 

IF. KE. Olmsted, forester for district No. 5, repors 
that a representative of the Forest Service made an 
effort to get into the Mono National forest reserve last 
week. The Forest Service is trying to determine the 
advisability of making a sale of timber in this tract, 
which amounts to about 4,700 acres of yellow pine, 
averaging about 8,000 feet to the acre. Before taking 
action Mr. Olmsted wishes to determine the proper 
method, marking, top diameter limits, disposal of debris 
and manner of securing reproduction. Reproduction on 
adjoining cutover lands where sheep grazing has been 
permitted is excellent, and in all probability free, heavy 
cutting should be permitted in Mono forest. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., one of the leading whole- 























OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 
' Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 





sale lumber houses, will move tomorrow to its new quar 
ters in the Fife building, a new and handsome Class A 
building at California and Market streets. The offices 
are a commanding suite of rooms with a Market street 
frontage on the eighth floor in a most desirable loeation, 
and only a few doors from their old address at 25 Cali- 
fornia street. 

Lumber receipts on Monday were nearly 4,000,000 feet. 
The arrivals were: Daisy from Willapa, 745,000 feet; 
Claremont, from Grays harbor, 200,000 feet; Sea Foam, 
from Mendocino, 205,000 feet; Quinault, from Willapa, 
625,000 feet; Ranier, from Astoria, 800,000 feet; Au- 
relia, from Grays harbor, 450,000 feet; Ravalia, from 
Eureka, 780,000 feet. Wednesday’s arrivals were the 
steamer Carmel, from Willapa, 663,000 feet, and the 
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Southcoast, from Casper, 325,000 feet. Tuesday there 


were eight arrivals of the lumber fleet with about 
3,000,000 feet. 

White Bros. received 100,000 feet of Philippine mahog- 
any on the Dakota, to be used as interior finish. 





EUCALYFTUS CULTURE IN SOUTHERN CALI 
, FORNIA. 

San Francisco, Cau, Feb, 13.—An interview wi 
E. O. Faulkner, manager of the timber and tie depar 
ment of the Santa Fe has attracted the attention of lo 
lumbermen. .Mr. Faulkner has just returned from 
eucalyptus forest which his company has planted 





San Diego county. It has 700 acres in trees and pi 
poses to set out 500 acres more. A new variety is bei 


planted, which will be as good for commercial purpo 
as for railroad ties. Eucalyptus, in the opinion of 
Faulkner, can only be grown successfully in parts 
California, southern Arizona, southern Texas and 
states on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Eucalyptus can not stand a temperature ranging be! 
20 degrees, requires considerable moisture and probal 
irrigation. The expense of planting is about $14 to $ 
an acre with an expense for cultivation and irrigat 
of about $12 an acre for two or three years, 

The New York Forest Syndicate is reported as hay 
bought from a bank at Willows the Shelloe ranch 
1,280 acres, paying $25 an acre, the land to be plan 
with eucalyptus. 

The Eucalyptus Culture Company, of San Franci 
with a capital stock of $75,000 owns 4,000 adres, wi 
will be planted. Its method of operation is to plant 
land to eucalyptus in separate forests, selling the sha) os 
in the forests under the socalled Kast India plan, wl 
has been in operation for many years. The land is 
jacent to the San Duigito ranch, which is owned by ‘ie 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 
company is officered by D. J. MeKay. president; J. 
Mason, vice president and manager; M. P. Brasch, 
retary and treasurer, (©. J. Stanley, lately conne: 
with the Bixby eucalyptus ranches, at Long Beach 
Orange, is the superintendent, 


SOOO 
A WESTERN BUSINESS CHANGE. 

A deal of considerable importance has just been ¢] 
in Washington involving the purchase by O. M. Ross 
formerly of Littell, Wash., of a one-third interest sin the 
Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, whose general 
offices are in the White building, Seattle, Wash., 
plant at Clipper, Wash., on the Northern Pacific | 
way, ninety miles north of that city. W. W. Caskey. of 
Sedro-Woolley, Wash., who was president and mansver 





oO. M. ROSSEAU, OF SEATTLE, WASH 
President and Manager, Standard Lumber & 34 
Company 


of the company, disposed of his interest to Mr. Rosseau 


and the latter succeeds him to these offices. The oth 
stockholders in the Standard Lumber & Shinele Com 
pany are H, Myers and brother, bankers of Savannah, 
Ga., who are represented in Seattle by Fred 8, \lyers 
one of the officers of the company, and his son-i) law, 
Frank S. Loeb, is secretary of the company Mr. 
Rosseau is one of the ablesy lumbermen in the west, 
baving had a long experience in every departmet of 
the lumbering manufacturing business in Wiseon for 
many years and afterwards in the south, where was 
in charge of logging and manufacturing for the ‘amp 
& Hinton Lumber Company at Lumberton, Miss., ‘or @ 
number of years, leaving ‘there and going to | ‘tell, 
Wash., six years ago and organizing the Wis onsin 
Lumber Company and building its plant there. — \sse 
ciated with him in this were James A. and W. 
Wright and Rudolph Schultz, of Merrill, Wis. Mr. 
Rosseau has now retired from the management the 
Wisconsin Lumber Company and has been suecee: «by 


A. W. Wright. 
It is the intention to start the plant of the St: lard 


Lumber & Shingle Company as soon as extensi im 
provements are made about it, including the i reas 
ing of the capacity, bringing it up to about ~(/,000 
feet a day. Ninety million feet of additional — mber 
also has been bought by the company, giving |! @ 
supply of 210,000,000 feet. The company has com 


plete plant that has been operated only a year 01 +0, 1! 
having been shut down at the time of the acd need 
freight rate in November, 1907. The company’s mber 
is reached by five miles of logging railroad. T! re 
a complete planing mill, dry kilns ete. and it the 
intention of Manager Rosseau to add a shingle 1 ill 1 
the near future. When placed in operation the p! ut of 
the Standard Lumber & Shingle Company will |e one 
of the smart lumber and shingle manufacturing ))lant 
of northern Washington. 
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IN THE BADGER STATE. 





Trade Conditions at the Cream City — Logging Operations and New Enterprises — An Old- 


Time Lumber Center Revives—To Control Grants of Water Power. 
PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 16.—The bad weather of the 
ast week has done much to interfere with the lumber 
Sales were curtailed and operations in gen- 
‘ral were hindered. Inquiries are coming in satisfac- 
orily and the prospects are for a good business. Lum- 
vermen say that the indications all point to an unusually 
eavy spring trade. Factory demand shows signs of be- 
oming even stronger than it is. Prices are well main- 
ained and the efforts in some lines to lower present 
chedules is not meeting with much favor. 

United States Senator Isaac Stephenson was in Mil- 
vaukee the last week on a short respite from his duties 
t Washington. I. Watson Stephenson, son of the sen- 
tor, is ill and will soon depart for the south, and it 
vill be necessary for Senator Stephenson to appoint a 
uccessor as superintendent of the mills at Marinette. 
he senator holds that he already has been reélected 
nited States senator by the separate action of the 
wo houses of the Wisconsin legislature and that the 
int election is unnecessary. Senator Stephenson, after 

short visit at Milwaukee and Marinette, returned to 
Vashington. 

W. E. Cooper, president of the Cooper & Maxson Lum- 
er Company, of this city, and also president of the new 
ooper-Hughes Land & Lumber Company, has returned 

Milwaukee from Great Falls, Mont., where he made 

large land purchase in the interests of the Cooper 
lughes Land & Lumber Company. Mr. Cooper reports 
n excellent business. 

\n especially heavy spring business is looked for by 
lilwaukee lumbermen. Inquiries are arriving at a very 
tisfactory rate and the indications are that a record 

spring building will be made. Hardwood men say 
rives are being kept up too high and that this is 
strieting business. The oaks are in the lead and are 
wut $2 higher. Birch is stiff ana is quoted at least 
higher. Basswood is about unchanged and poplar 
holding its own, 

Milwaukee offices of the American Timber Holding 
Company, the big holding company recently organized at 
linneapolis, have been opened up in suite 1400-1 Ma 

stie building and are in charge of E. C, True, assistant 
cretary of the company. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company recently issued a list of 
IST publications descriptive of the products of the 

rious departments of the company. Especial attention 
given to the saw mill machinery line and the bulletins 
ould be especially valuable. The whole is indexed 
a convenient manner and is illustrated with hand- 
me cuts. 

Milwaukee lumbermen do not all indorse Governor 

ividson’s selection of birdseye maple as the typical 

isconsin wood to be placed in the map of the United 
States which the Indiana Transportation Company is 
ving made of native woods to be placed in the new 
eamship United States, which is now building at the 

y docks of the Manitowoe Shipbuilding Company. 
Charles Forster, president of the Hilty Lumber Company, 
ys red birch would have been much more typical of 
isconsin, Several other lumbermen believe that either 
ne or hemlock would have been more appropriate. 
An inheritance tax of $3,758.41 has been levied on the 
tute of former Mayor John M. Stowell, of Milwaukee, 

of the founders of the Filer & Stowell Company, a 
w mill concern, The value of the estate at the time 
the death of Mr. Stewell was $303,968.03, the bulk of 
ich was left to the widow, a daughter and a son-in-law. 

—_— - 

MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 16.—Logging operations in 
yfield and Ashland counties were carried on full sway 
t week. The largest of the concerns operating in the 
ods in the northern district is the Stearns Lumber 
mpany, on the Odanah reservation, and the Edward 
nes Lumber Company in the western part of Bay- 
ld county. Other companies are the Wachsmuth Lum- 
r Company, with camps above Bayfield; the Fleith & 
mpson Company, at Cornucopia; Eben Olsen & Co., 
ith of Port Wing, and many small jobbers. The 
arns company is removing. the timber damaged by 
est fires last fall and it has 170,000,000 feet to put 

before September 1. It has twenty-five camps in 

ration, employing 1,500 men. 

\ new lumber business will be established soon at 
cine by W. F. Brannum, who has bought a tract of 
d for offices and yards at Asylum avenue and Mil 
ukee road for $10,000, 
fhe Wiseonsin Central Railway Company has con- 
cted to take out about 400,000 ties along its right of 
y at Stevens Point. 
he Albrecht Manufacturing Company, at Kewaunee, 

bought more than 200 cords of bolts and_ logs, 
ich will be eut into cheese boxes when the company,’s 

v factory is opened on March 1. 

(the Peninsula Box & Lumber Company, at Crivitz, 
s bought the general store of Theodore Kersten & Co., 
© establishment to be used as a distributing point for 
‘ several camps maintained by the company. 
ben Olson & Co., of Iron river, who are logging 
th of the Washburn branch of the Northern Pacific 
ilway, are getting out about 1,000,000 feet of red oak, 
500,000 feet of pine and 15,000 railroad ties. 

The saw mill of the Iron River Lumber Company at 
lron river, is again in operation, 

Maural & Co., of Chicago, have decided definitely tc 
establish a new woodworking plant at Oconto. 


jusiness, 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WiIs., Feb. 15.—More logs are being 
brought into Marinette by rail than at any time hereto- 
fore. In addition to three special log trains arriving 
daily many carloads are brought in on the regular 
freights. The Sawyer-Goodman Company is receiving 
many logs for its two mills, one of which runs a night 
shift, besides banking a lot for spring. The Republic 
Lumber Company is receiving logs and banking around 
the mill. The N, Ludington Company is receiving logs 
enough to keep one mill running and is banking logs for 
spring cutting. 

H. A. Reinholdt and Charles Cook, of Milwaukee, have 
bought a site near Bowler and will build a woodenware 
factory. There is material in the surrounding country 
to keep the factory going for a number of years. 

The Central Lumber Company, of Waupaca, has 
bought a saw mill and a shingle and lath mill at Fifieid 
and is putting in an uptodate engine and other equip- 
ment. Hereafter it will do its own sawing and will 
make lath and shingles, beginning March 1. 

The Wisconsin Central railroad will get out 400,000 
railroad ties in northern Wisconsin, of which John R. 
Means, of Stevens Point, will load 270,000. 

The W. H. Rogers Lumber Company, of Nashville, 
this state, will put up twelve new houses this year. 

The Connor Lumber Company’s planing mill at Leona 
has been equipped with twenty-one electric motors and 
a 600-horsepower engine and a 600-horsepower generator. 

The new mill at Klondyke will be ready for operation 
about March 1. 

Brumlic’s mill at Klondyke is running full blast. 

J. KE. Sehultz is getting in a large number of logs at 
the Lily mill and will have a lively summer season. 

The mill at Beaver will not start until spring. The 
R. Ff. Huntoon timber is cut and 100,000 feet hauled to 
the mill yards and 50,000 more waiting for snow. 

Balke Bros., who bought the Buettner mill lately, have 
stopped sawing, the scarcity of snow making it impossi- 
ble to get logs. 

A cheese box factory is being built twelve miles from 
Athens at Little Chicago by Emil F. and Robert .C. 
Hanke to supply local trade. 

A. H. Stange, the Merrill lumberman, has offered that 
city the club house opposite the Badger hotel for a 
Y. M. C. A. building. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 15.—The big saw mill of the Iron 
River Lumber Company will be ready for work this 
week. 

The little station of Muskeg, four miles west of this 
city, on the Northern Pacific, has taken on the busy 
appearance of the Muskeg of old. Thomas Jay makes 
it the center of logging and lumbering operations. The 
farmers are landing ties, pulpwood and other wood prod- 
ucts in large quantities. About ten years ago George 
Phillips closed down his mill at Muskeg, tore the plant 
down and shipped it away. The timber now being cut 
is not the kind that Phillips. Horner & Dodge cut, but it 
makes good lumber. The balsam and tamarack, despised 
in pioneer days, bring better prices than white pine did 
then. 

Eben Olson & Co., of Iron river, are logging again 
this winter north of the Washburn branch of the North- 
ern Pacific road. They are getting out about 1,000,000 
feet of red oak, 500,000 feet of pine and 15,000,000 
railroad ties. The red oak is being shipped to Anoka, 
Minn., to be manufactured. 





DAMS AND WATER POWER IN WISCONSIN. 

Mapison, WIS., Feb. 16.—Governor Davidson will send 
a special message to the legislature admonishing both 
houses of the danger of promiscuously granting fran- 
chises for the development of water power. 

This action was decided upon as a result of the meet- 
ing of the state forestry commission, recently appointed 
by the government, in the office of President Van Hise, 
of the University of Wisconsin, last Tuesday afternoon. 
At that time Dean E. A. Birge, of the college of letters 
and science, transmitted a report, which in substance 
shows that there ar 775,000 horsepower undeveloped 
in the rivers and streams of the state, making a total 
of 1,000,000 horsepower if the streams at present un- 
developed are included. 

But the most important result of the investigation 
made during the last six months by the conservation com- 
mission of the state was the discovery that franchise 
rights for dams detrimental to the lumbering and other 
interests of the state are being granted, and a score of 
bills authorizing further grants »re now before the 
legislature. 

At first thought the conservation commission intended 
to make public the report, but after conferences with 
several state officers Governor Davidson decided that the 
question was so momentous as to justify a special mes- 
sage to the legislature. While other matters relating 
to the preservation of Wisconsin’s resources will be dis- 
cussed in the message the information on water powers 
and dams, as gathered by Dean Birge and Prof. L. 8. 
Smith, in an exhaustive investigation covering several 
months, is by far the most important. 

It is declared the governor’s message will follow some- 
what the idea of Senator Browne, of Waupaca, who would 
compel every applicant for a franchise to build a dam 
across a stream to file plans and specifications with 
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Our stocks of Hemlock is com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inquiries and 
let us quote you prices. 














Sawyer Goodman Company 


MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OP 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN- 














Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine Planing Mill 
Hardwood and Assorting Yard 
Swannanoa, N. C. 


and Hemlock. 


DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 





GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 





Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


y Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
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Ways Sager Patent Axes 
\ van a and Highest Quality 1 
! “Q' Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
g Right Quality—Right Prices. 


ub Write Us. WARREN, PA., U. s. A. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 316 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 
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the secretary of state at least six months before the con- 
vening of the legislature. Within ten days, according 
to this idea, the secretary of state must notify the state 
geological survey, which will make a special investigation 
of the amount of land to be overflowed, the power to be 
developed and the interests to be affected. Provision is 
made for exhaustive hearings before committees of the 
legislature. 

The conservation commission, whose report has neces- 
sitated this special message, is composed of Charles R. 
Van Hise, president; State Forester E. M. Griffith, see- 
retary; Dean E. A. Birge,; William Irvine, of Chippewa 
Falls; Charles A. Whiting, of Neenah, and Senators 
J. H. Stout, of Menomonie, and H. P. Bird, of Wau- 
saukee. 
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Elevated, 


Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, All outside rooms, Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath. and up. Special rates for summer months, 


Send _for_ Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 














Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely fire- aay 
even the floors are of stone, nothing wood bu 
the doors. p with its own vacuum 
cleaning plant. Long - Se telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 

We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2 00a day. Will make a weekly rate 
for rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
bath, $9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22, 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








Blue Stain is a Defect 


Eliminate it by using 


Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda 


and add to the value of your product. 

This preparation kills the germs—absolutely 
prevents the development of spores. 

Bright lumber sells to the best advantage. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO. 
71 Pine St., NEW YORK CITY Tribune Bldg., CHICACO 


THE MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 











WOLVERINE STATE NEWS. 


Logging Conditions Greatly Improved— Many Saw 
Mills Start Up—Good Demand Reported 
for Cedar Poles. 


Bay Crry AND SaGinaw, Feb. 16.—Logging conditions 
have improved materially and hauling is in progress at 
all points. Not only are logs moving briskly but the 
woods are full of men and teams getting out cedar ties, 
posts and poles, hoop timber, stave and shingle bolts 
and moving manufactured lumber cut at inland portable 
mills. S. F. Derry & Co., who have a six-mile haul to 
their mill at Millersburg, are averaging ninety loads of 
logs, with teams, every day. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, at Au Sable, expects 
to start its double band mill March 1, eutting hardwood 
until the hemleck begins to peel. This company oper 
ates a logging railroad and lumbers the year through. 
Last year the company manufactured 1,180,090 feet of 
pine; 1,598,040 feet of hemlock; 3,574,370 feet of hard 
wood lumber; 2,305,000 lath and 3,628,000 shingles. 
Besides, the company saws timber for government pier 
and harbor work, and timber for bridges. 

The Embury-Martin Lumber Company, at Cheboygan, 
started its saw mill a week ago. 

S. F. Derry, at Millersburg, is manufacturing some 
fine ash lumber. One log cut last week contained three 
12- and one 14-foot logs, the tree sealing 2,100 feet. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Engadine Lum- 
ber Company is to be held February 19, to authorize the 
‘board of directors to sell or otherwise dispose of any or 
all of the property of the company in such manner as 
may be deemed advantageous to the company. 

Clausen Bros., of Newberry, have bought the Craig 
saw mill and have contracted with the St. James Cedar 
Company to saw its logs. The mill of the St. James 
Cedar Company was destroyed by fire three weeks ago; 
hence the change in plans. The company will rebuild its 
shingle and tie mill. 

’ The Batchelor Timber Company ’s mill at West Branch 
is in active operation. It manufactured last year 
2.894.775 feet of hemlock, 5,052,046 feet of hardwood 
lumber, and 544,500 pieces .of lath. The company re- 
cently contracted for 25,000,000 feet of maple timber. 
The maple goes to Saginaw where it is converted into 
flcoring by the Strable Manufacturing Company. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Alpena, operates 
a mill at Alpena and one at Bay City. At the Bay City 
mill the company manufactured 800,000 feet of pine, 
4,000,000 feet of hemlock, and 1,500,000 feet of hard 
wood lumber. At the Alpena mill the output was 1,600, 
000 feet of pine, 3,000,000 feet of hemlock and 600,000 
feet of hardwood. The F. W. Gilchrist mill, at Alpena, 
manufactured 204,000 feet of pine, 2,785,000 feet of 
hemlock and 4,432,000 feet of hardwood lumber, and 
1,118,000 lath. The Island Lumber Company, at Alpena, 
manufactured 250,000 feet of pine, 3,750,000 feet of 
hemlock and 4,500,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 

Apr 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 
MENOMINEE, MIcH., Feb. 16.—Redmond Fangborn, 
general manager of the Peninsula Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Menominee, has purchased for that concern 


Crivitz and it is to be used as a supply station for the 
company’s numerous camps in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Besides using the store as a supply house for his camps 
Mr. Pangborn will continue the retail business of Ker 
sten & Co. The Peninsula Box & Lumber Company is 
operating a number of stores and warehouses in this dis- 
trict. 

Lumbermen report a good demand for cedar poles this 


two years ago. 

B. J. Goodman, jr., of Clowery, near Ishpeming, says 
he has been hauling timber ever since he stopped cutting, 
immediately after Christmas. He has gotten out 2,000,- 
000 feet of hard timber, 2,200 cords of spruce and fifty 
carloads of mining timber. Most of the mining timber 
is being shipped to properties at Ishpeming and Negau- 
nee, while the spruce is being shipped to paper mills 
at Niagara and Menominee. The logs are to be sent 
to the Goodman mills at Little Lake, which will run 
throughout the winter. 

The Chassell mill was shut down for a short time 
last week by a slight accident. 

The saw mill of William Poor, of Egg Harbor, will 
be started up this week. 

The Gust Sodermark Company is logging extensively 
in the vicinity of Ford river. 

Reeser’s mill, Sturgeon bay, has started up and, 
with the shingle department, will be operated for the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

Michigan pine stumps, through a firm in Cadillac, will 
be converted into turpentine, rosin and pulpwood. The 
plant is being built by Murphy & Diggins. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 16.—C. A. Cotton, of Chi 
‘ago, has been elected secretary of the Grand Rapids 
Board of Trade, succeeding H. D. C. Van Asmus, who 
has held that position for nearly twenty years. New 
members admitted to the board last week are G. B. 
Daniels, of Winchester & Daniels, and D. A. Stratton, 
manager for the American Handle Company. 

R. G. Peters, of the Peters Salt & Lumber Company, 
Manistee, on his way home from Florida, bought 38,000 
acres of pine and cypress timber, estimated to cut 
200,000,000 feet. The tract lies six miles from Tampa. 
Its present holdings in this state will keep the Manistee 
plant busy eight years. 





the large general store of Theodore Kersten & Co., of 


winter, but the price is about 50 percent below that of 





A. Spears & Sons are making improvements at thei: 
shits avenue yards. 

W. T. Culver, of the Stearns Company, Ludington 
and Representative J. L. Morrice were in conference las 
week with Charles W. Garfield, of the Michigan forestr: 
commission, and Charles B, Blair, secretary of the legis 
lative commission of inquiry, regarding legislation 
prevent forest fires., 

The Doty hoop and stave mill at Mancelona, whic! 
has been shut down since the holidays, will soon resum 
operations. Manager M. M. Matthews will make a bi 
cut this season, having 320,000 feet of elm logs an 
130,000 feet of hardwood already in the yards. 

John Carson, of Bangor, has bought an ‘interest in tl 
Lowell Lumber Company at Lowell. 

Fred Stafford will remove his shingle mill fro) 
Kawadin to Williamsburg. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., Feb. 15.—The Wellers saw mi 
twenty-five miles west of Sault Ste. Marie, is in oper 
tion, 

The I, Stephenson Company, which is logging a lar 
tract of timber near Lake Charbonneau, is cutting eve 
stick of timber and brush on the land. The tops ai 
branches are shipped to the plant of the Mashek Che: 
ical Company at Wells and utilized in making chemica 

The steamer Bermuda, of the Davidson fleet, boug 
by H. A. Clark, of Brockville, Ont., will run fro 
Chicago and Duluth to Montreal, carrying pulpwood. 

The Backus Lumber Company is operating at Whitn 
and a large number of logs are being gotten out. 

The N. Ludington Company, of Marinette, Wis., 
getting out a big lot of logs at Koss, this state. 

The Menominee mill plants are receiving fifty ca 
loads of logs a day, the box factories, cedar yards ai 
shingle mills are receiving seventy-five carloads of ra 
material a day besides shipping the same amount finish 





OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. ©... Feb. 13.—Invitations have been 
issued to all interested in the lumber industry to atten: 
a convention to be held at Calgary at a date not y 
fixed, but which will be some time during the next mont 
This is the convention suggested by Peter Lund, pres 
dent of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company. 

The Northern British Columbia Exploration Compar 
including in its membership prominent business men 
Victoria, Vancouver and Winnipeg, are planning 1 
exploitation of timber holdings on the route of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific near Port George. The limits a: 
estimated to contain 2,250,000,000 feet. Thomas Black, 
of Winnipeg, one of the shareholders, says it is the 
tention to erect saw mills at different points as soon 
it is possible to get machinery in by rail. The compa 
has 500,000,000 feet on Bidwell sound. Among the sha: 
holders are R. A. Mather, Vancouver; Arthur Stewart, 
R. ©. MeDonald, George W. Walker, George Skinn 
John Erznger, James Turnbull, C. H. Enderton, W. 
Morkill, of Winnipeg, and H. Percy Simpson, of \ 
toria. 

C. F. Pretty, of the Pretty Timber Exchange, a: 
associates of this city, have secured the holdings of 
Canadian Industrial Company, controlled by Englis! 
capital, in the Johnson straits district. These limi 
include timber for saw mill manufacture and for pu! 
wood and contain 140,000 acres. Several holdings of t 
Powell Lake Power Company are included in the trans 
action. s 

W. 8. Dwinnell, of Minneapolis, Minn., president 
the Fraser River Tannery Company, announces that 
deal has taken place for the sale of that concern to t 
Swift interests, which controls the Fraser River Lum) 
Company at New Westminster. 

The Hindus, Chinamen and Japanese employed by 
Fraser River Lumber Company will be replaced this ia 
by white men, who will be brought from the east 
Colonel Davidson will go east to arrange the migrati: 
Constant trouble with the Asiatics is the reason given t 
the change. Preference will be given married men, 


ZL 
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FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 

HuLL, Que., Feb. 12.—Gilmour & Hughson, of t!'s 
city, have disposed of .their entire cut of lumber | 
1909 at prices varying only a shade from current rai:s 
of last year. The low grades of pine are in such sm 
demand that quotations on them declined, but the loss 
understood to have been counteracted by advances 
other lines. The firm produced 25,000,000 feet of lu 
ber last year and contemplate as large an output 
coming summer. The St. Anthony Lumber Compa: 
of Whitney, Ont., has sold its 1909 eut of 35,000, 
feet at about the same figures as ruled a year ago. ‘I 
signs of improvement in the lumber trade assure lu 
bermen that business is likely to improve soon. Shipp 
is dull and prices of pine sidings an strips have drop} 
$2 a thousand within the last month. Inch pine, g 
strips, are selling at $33 a thousand f. o. b. Hull, 2 
2-inch at $40 to $42. Pine box boards bring $18 to + 
at the mill and mill culls $17. Shipments of shing 
to the United States have been rare this month and thi 
is a resultant weakness in prices. The best pine se: 5 
at $3.50 a thousand and cedar at $4.25. 

Logging operations in the Ottawa valley are favo! 
by good weather. A large number of logs taken « 
by J. R. Booth on the Madawaska river have b 
brought by train to his saw mill and will be sawn ea! \ 
in the spring. Mr. Booth has nearly a whole seasor * 
cut of logs ahead all the time. 
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~ CENTRAL EASTERN NOTES. 


mpire State News- Items of Interest from the 
Lake Districts— Building Operations in 
the Bay State. 





New York, N. Y., Feb. 16.—With building permits 
t) ce as numerous as for the corresponding period last 
y ur, and three times as great in value, it is difficult to 
fi ure out anything but a good outlook for the local 
iber market. At the same time few yards are busy 
wu | there is a general feeling that the season from now 
il summer will be a light one. Nineteen permits were 
fii | in Manhattan last week, costing $1,955,500; thirty 
n in the Bronx, costing $412,840, and these totals -of 
fit’ y-eight permits and $2,368,340 compare with totals of 
fit cen permits and $183,700 for the same week of 1908. 
f the period from January 1 there is a gain of 198 in 
number of permits and of over $10,000,000 in the 
es. In Brooklyn the 103 plans issued last week are 
ed at $478,100. 
tractors, for whom a number of new plans have 
heen filed, say they do not know just when they will start 
\ Many retailers are busy taking care of arriving 
sto ks, and a few do not hide the fact that they regret 


havug bought so liberally a few weeks ago. Yard men 
ure all optimistic regarding the year’s results, but they 
do feel there need be no hurry about buying heavily for 
eal delivery. 

export circles the demand is improving and white 
pine and spruce wholesalers have booked some good 
orders, the shipments being largely for South African, 
Cyulan and South American ports. Shippers say the rates 
on limber carriers are well sustained. There is good 
denaind for lumber sailing vessels for coastwise and West 
Indian trade. Hardwood men say the export demand has 
not held as well as usual and that there seems to be a 
vi stock abroad which must be consumed before busi 
nt an inerease very materially. 

1). Magovern, of the Thomas Forman Company, 
hardwood flooring, will move March 1 from 29 Broadway 
to 11. 

new wholesale firm of J. W. Minton & Co. has 
opened offices at 25 West Forty-second street, where it 
W perate in a general wholesale way. 

Ik. Rt. Weed, for a number of years local representative 
of . W. Rathbun & Co., has started in the wholesale 
business, with offices at 108 West Eighty-fourth street. 
Hy ll carry a full line of North Carolina and ‘yellow 
pit vhite pine and spruce. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


rraALO, N, Y., Feb. 17.—Lumbermen are satisfied 


will) the business they are doing, though not what 
thes thought February trade would be. <A_ leading 
hardwood dealer says his books show that trade is im 
p nye 


ommittee from the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, con 
sisting of President G. Elias, C. W. Betts and B. F. 


Ja in, Was appointed to make arrangements to attend 
the meeting of the National association in Philadelphia 
ne nonth, 
l' rmits were issued last week for $96,720 worth of 
n suildings, 
lulo members of the White Pine Association who 
att: ded Tuesday’s meeting at Tonawanda report that 


a siness was done beyond the usual comparing of 


4 


\. McBurney will open an office in this city. His 


« ny has completed a saw mill and it is intended to 
ra hout 10,000,000 feet of white pine there and at 
Ka ‘on, Ontario. 

H. Sullivan, general manager for the Great South- 
e umber Company at Bogalusa, La., has announced 
th the company will erect a $20.000 Young Men’s 
( ian Association building, in honor of the late I. H. 
(ie lvear, Tt will give $1,800 a year maintenance. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


LEDO, OHIO, Feb. 17.—Local business has held up 
ind there has been great activity in building cir 
‘l for the winter season. and this in the face of the 
weather conditions in years. Local dealers feel 
ve onfident. Orders are being held back. 
' largest stick of timber sold in this city in a long 
went to the Gilmore ship yards, at Ironville. The 
lo as white oak and measured 53 feet long and 48 
in in diameter. 

s reported that several hundred sections: of Missis 
|: timber land have been bought by the Yanyan Naval 

Company, recently incorporated in this city with 
a pital of $2,500,000. The concern is backed by 

mber of the most substantial people in the city, 


al ig whom are Jay K. Secor, James 8. Brailey, I. B. 
* . A. A. Geroe and A. M. Cheesbrough. A plant will 
* creeted at Hattiesburg, Miss., to extract’ turpentine 
an: rosin from dead timber. 

*. st week an advance from $3.68 to $3.73 was 


* on red cedar shingles. This week transit shingles 
a (lropped to $3.53. The reduction does not apply 
0 [ices at the western mills, where the old quotations 
a, —, presenting the anomally of transient 
both ae 15 or 20 cents below those from the factory, 
coming from the same locality. 
int ; m3 —— for lumber is holding up well despite 
“st Pe weather. While permits have not been 
period len show a large increase over those of a similar 
eine ast year, The total valuation of permits issued 
"g the week was about $23,000, mostly moderate. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 16.—Business in all lines con- 
’tinues very moderate. In a few instances a better trade 
than last year is reported, but while the volume is fair 
the low prices make the dealers feel that conditions are 
far from encouraging. 

The contract for the Corrigan & McKinney Company 
was let to Hunkin Bros.’ Construction Company, of this 
city. The contract calls for docks and two blast fur 
naces, costing over $1,000,000. 

A. L. Stone and E. L. Fisher have been appointed 
delegates from the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
to the convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Philadelphia, March 2 and 3. 

Gail H. Marine, a member cf the local lumber frater- 
nity, has moved his seat of operations for the Mississippi- 
Louisiana Lumber Company from St. Louis to Seattle. 

The Boone Lumber Company, one of the auxilliary 
companies of the Advance Lumber Company, of this 
city, is preparing to open its mill on Coal river, West 
Virginia, about March 1. The new mill will have a 
capacity of about 1,250,000 feet a month, but will start 
with a cut of only about 1,000,000 feet. Its output will 
consist chiefly of oak, chestnut and poplar, a fine line of 
oak predominating. 

J. J. Harwood, of this city, sales manager for the 
Marbury Lumber Company, reports that the recent loss 
of the company’s saw mil] at Marbury, Ala., will scarcely 
affect its business at all. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrssurG, Pa., Feb. 16.—One thing that seems to stir 
interest is the persistent inquiry of leading railroads for 
large blocks of lumber for spring repairs, extensions and 
improvements. This and the report from industrial 
circles that with the coming spring more stock will be 
needed lend encouragement to the trade. Just now, 
however, the actual trade is quiet and in some instances 
is felt even to dullness. Improvements at saw mills 
continue in West Virginia and Maryland, where Pitts- 
burg lumbermen are most in evidence. Retailers are 
not buying so much and as a rule seem to be fairly well 
supplied and being disposed to await the movement 
of such stocks as they are carrying before adding to their 
yard holdings. : 

The Germain Company reports good business, but this 
is removed from Pittsburg territory. The company 
lately loaded three vessels with ties and lumber at 
Tampa, Fla., and adjacent ports for northern markets, 
and all told have shipped over 5,000,000 feet from that 
section in yellow pine. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., Feb. 13.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since the first of January amounted to 
$10,413,000, against $4,137,000 during the corresponding 
period last year, a gain of over $6,000,000. 

The old Merrill lumber yard at Pittsfield has been 
leased for a term of five years by the Blakeslee Lumber 
Company, of Albany. The offices of the company will 
be removed to the new quarters. : 

The Cheshire Chair Company has been organized in 
Keene, N. H., to manufacture veranda chairs. Among 
the incorporators are Frank L. Hastings and Elmer 
Morse. 

A department has been added to the Rochester Lum- 
ber Company, Rochester, N. H., for the manufacture of 
sash and blinds. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


—OCOorOorw 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 13.—The plant and holdings 
of the R. M. Smith Lumber Company, of this city, located 
at Orndoff, estimated to have cost $/5,000, were sold by the 
receiver, John H. Chapman, at auction to F. O. Havener, of 
this city, for $10,000, This mill was looked upon as a model 
for this section. 





SuMMIT, Wis., Feb. 13.—Logs belonging to the Empire 
Lumber Company were assessed for $5,000 by the two towns 
of Summit and Gordon, and upon suit brought by the lumber 
company the assessment of Gordon was held to be void. 


NoRTH ‘TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 15.—-F. A. Hofheins, presi- 
dent of tne Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company, of this 
city, has caused the arrest of R. D. Larkin, a former em- 
ployee, on tne charge of larceny. The information alleges 
misuse of a check drawn against the lumber company’s ac- 
count. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 15.—E. A. Hotard and F. P. 
Breckenridge, receivers for the Louisiana Export Lumber & 
Rox Company, have obtained an injunction to prevent the 
sheriff from executing the writ of seizure and sale issued in 
the suit of J. H. Gomilla, W. T. Coats and Thomas Scullin, 
describing themselves as “liquidating commissioners” of the 
Cosmopolitan bank, and seeking to collect $60,000 on mort- 
gage notes from the receivers. In addition to the injunc- 
tion, the petition prays for a decree confirming the conten- 
tion of the defendants that the notes have been paid. 


New York, Feb. 13.—In furtherance of the agreement 
between J. VP. McEwan and the Clayton Manutacturing 
Company, and the creditors of the two concerns, the Prince- 
(on Lumber Company has been incorporated for $300,000 
for the purpose of taking over the holdings of the two 
former companies. The new company will handle the output 


of the two mills at Clayton, N. C., and Princeton, N. C. 


New York, Feb. 16.—Notices have been sent to the credi- 
tors of W. E. Uptegrove & Bro., of Brooklyn, to file their 
claims with the trustees in bankruptcy on or before March 


om 


25, at which time a meeting of creditors will be held. 


New Yor«, Feb. 16.—A meeting of the creditors of Bell 
Bros. will be held February 25 in the office of the referee, 
Seaman Miller, 2 Rector street, for the purpose of proving 
claims, electing a trustee and to: examine the bankrupts. 
This firm was adjudged bankrupt October 5, 1908. A new 
company has been incorporated to carry on the business at 
the old stand at the foot of East Fifty-third street. 














EAST MICHIGAN. 














Cork Pime| 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagoms 


E are the exclusive manu- 
facturers and by maintain- 

ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, llansom Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 





































JOHANNESBURG 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 

















WRITE FOR PRICES. 








JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


























WE have the following items 
in No. 2 Hemlock ready 

for immediate shipment and 

can name attractive prices: 


2x6,6’-167 - - 750,000 ft. 
2x10 “ - 500,000 ft. 
2x12 “ - - 1,000,000 ft. 
8-4 nemiccx 5’-16’ - 1,300,000 ft. 


This Stock is all Dry and Good Grades, 


THE KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 

White Pine Lumber— 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring, 
K. D. Frames and 

Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request. 


E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH, 


Established 1877, 
Telecode Used. 
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White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


| THE EMPIRE LVMBER COMPANY, 


mbenees 

BOSO 
ye) 
ROBE 



































i DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 

a Se 

(Wm. Schuette & Co. ) 
INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 

CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 

FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mills, New York Office, 
Belhaven, N.C. No.1 Madison Ave, 





White Pine Branch , 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(™ BUFFALO, N. Y. “Sg 


























The 
Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 
Co, 


Manufacturers 
of 





MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 


and OAK FLOORING 
, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


# “. 
hite Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO, # NEW YORK. 
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WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 














BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


TRADE TOPICS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 





Heavy Rains Aid Loggers—An Immense Tree—One Saw Mill Worked Overtime During tie 
Panic—All Mills Running. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 16.—Building operations in 
this city during January were on a very large scule. 
They showed -an increase of 115 percent over the corre- 
sponding month last year. The total was $220,000, 
against $102,00C, Other southern cities also showed a 
large increase and this is looked upon by lumber inter- 
ests as a very favorable feature. Handlers of building 
material are enjoying an excellent volume of business 
and report conditions as much more favorable than for 
some time. 

The West Memphis Belt Line & Terminal Railroad 
Company has been granted a charter under the laws of 
Arkansas to construct a line about twelve miles in length 
from Bridge Junction to Hopefield, Ark. The railroad 
will circle the terminals of the Rock Island and Iron 
Mountain at the latter point. The capital stock of the 
company is $100,000, of which $25,000 has been paid, 
and Henry N. Pharr is president. This is the initial 
step in the formation of an industrial center just across 
the river from Memphis. 

The C. D. Bridges Lumber Company, which has a 
large shingle plant and saw mill at Hurlburt, Ark., and 
which controls about 4,000.000 feet of cypress stumpage 
at that point, has removed its offices from the Tennessee 
Trust building to the North Memphis Savings Bank 
building. 

L. P. Arthur, who has been very prominent in lumber 
circles in this city for the last few years, is leaving 
Memphis for Chicago. Mr. Arthur has become asso 
ciated with the Payson Smith Lumber Company and 
will have charge of the entire sales department of the 
firm, with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Arthur was 
president of the Arthur Hardwood Flooring Company 
until a few weeks ago, when he resigned.: Prior to the 
formation of this company he was secretary and treas 
urer of. the Arthur Lumber Company. He has always 
been very popular in local lumber circles and, while 
regret is expressed at his leaving, he is receiving con 
gratulations from his friends on the splendid connection 
he has made, 

Heavy rains have fallen throughout this territory dur 
ing the last few days and while this will interfere with 
work in the woods it will materially aid in bringing out 
timber which has already been cut and which is held 
awaiting a satisfactory water stage. The announce 
ment is made that the two big band mills of the Chap- 
man-Dewey Lumber Company at Marked Tree, closed 
down for some time, will resume operation at once and 
that the handle factory of Wheeler & Ferguson will do 
likewise. 

Charles LaSelle is making arrangements to build a 
handle factory at Conway, Ark., for the manufacture 
of ax, pick and hammer handles and spokes, daily ea 
pacity about 10,000, 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 17.—There was a decided im 
provement last week in local lumber conditions. The 
dealers are doing more business and at better prices. 
Stocks are reported short, especially in the higher grades 
of oak. Quartered white oak is in good demand. Some 
of the dealers are finding difficulty in securing enough 
logs to supply their demands. Prices are giving satisfac 
tion and are quoted as considerably better than they 
were six months ago. One firm had to go to Arkansas, 
where it bought over 1,500,000 feet of lumber, in order 
to secure sufficient stock to meet immediate demands. 
Most of the stock was quartered white oak. 

W. M. Farris, of this city, has started a 45,000 
capacity mill at Cherokee, Ala. Last fall he bought a 
1,500-acre tract of land in that vicinity, well timbered; 
mostly hardwood. 

Residence building is very active in all parts of Nash- 
ville just now. 

The Tennessee legislature has passed a bill making 
it a felony to cut timber from the lands of another. 

The furniture manufacturers report good business this 
month, with plenty of orders coming in. 

The stave business is reported picking up, orders 
coming right along, things being more brisk than for 
some time. 

At the head of Riddle Creek, in Sullivan county, is 
a poplar tree which measures 2134 feet in cireum- 
ference. This tree is perfectly straight. It is esti- 
mated to contain 9,000 feet of lumber worth $60 a thou 
sand. The tree belongs to the Dickey Lumber Com 
pany, of Johnson City. 

SOP BPB BBD AI IIL 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, TENN., Feb. 17.—While business has improved 
very much with the lumbermen in this section since the 
first of the year there are evidences that there is an 
element of uncertainty on account of the tariff question 
and that the recovery will not be complete until the ques- 
tion is satisfactorily adjusted. 

The Paxton Lumber Company, recently organized, is 
preparing to put into operation its large new planing 
mill in Bristol, which will be within a few weeks. This 
company, which is headed by- several aggressive young 
men, including Fred K. Paxton and Charles Paxton, has 
already met with success and has a bright future. It is 
operating several circular mills and has organized a good 
selling agency. 


J. W. Difendifer, of the J. W. Difendifer Lum! or 
Company, Philadelphia, returned to his home this w. ok 
after a visit to his compiny’s band mill. Mr. Difendi: +r. 
who is also at the head of the Laurel Lumber Comp: y, 


is very optimistic as to the outlook for business and I] 
start his large band mill very soon. 
The Whiting Manufacturing Company has begun k 


on its large new woodworking plant at Judson, N. ©. 
where it also owns a bend mill, and will soon ha it 
completed and ready for operation. It will be one of «} 
largest plants of its kind in the south and the com) ny 
will make a specialty of hardwood flooring and int: io) 
finish. This company, which is headed by Williay §. 
Whiting and Frank R. Whiting, the latter of Phil: ‘ol. 
phia, is now doing an enormous business in this re on 
and owns 80,000 acres of the finest virgin hardy vod 
forest in east Tennessee, southwest Virginia and we. orn 
North Carolina. It is one of the few large con: rns 


operating in the south that was not compelled to «ose 
down during the panic. On the other hand its two | rge 
band mills worked overtime during the worst week. of 


the depression. 

The large band mill of the W. M. Ritter Lumber ( om- 
pany, of Columbus, Ohio, is running regularly, and the 
company is shipping out much stock from its Ham) ton 
yards, 

Vernon E. White, of J. A. Wilkinson, well known 
Bristol manufacturer, is just back from Chicago and 
reports that business in the middle west is improving 
steadily. Mr. White says there is a disposition of the 
large lumber concerns to go slowly in buying, pending 
the action of Congress on the lumber tariff question. The 
vast majority of them favor a protective policy and 
believe the interests of the trade demand it. 

Charles F. Collman, who has for several years {een 
prominently identified with the Charles A, Schieren Com 
pany’s large belt manufacturing plant in Bristol, tere 
the famous “Duxbak” belting is made, has resigne: his 
position and will enter other business. GG. Arthur 
Schieren, son of the senior member of the well known 
company, Who has been at the plant here for several 
years, will perform the functions of Mr, Collman’s office 


for the present. The company has been doing a very 
large business and has not been seriously affected by th 
panic and months of depression following the fin:neial 


stringency. Their product is so well established wherever 
saw mills and machinery of every kind is operated that 
orders continued to come though they naturally adopted 
a policy of retrenchment to some extent. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 
Webb- Davis Lumber 


t 


SERGENT, Ky., Feb. 18.—The 
Company’s mill at Colly, Ky., has just resumed, h: 
large area of fine hardwoods to cut. 


ing i 


Benjamin Webb 


will take up his father’s interest and operate the mills. 

W. Garner, formerly of Meander, Pa... is locating 
two good sized stave mills on the old Miller timber tract 
near Pound, Va., where he will ship over the |ndian 


Creek & Pound River railroad, the Currier Lumber Com 
pany’s road, 

The Keokee Lumber Company’s mills at Keokee, Va. 
in the Lee county field, have just closed for repai: 

The mills of Allen Bros., Kings Fork, Ky., are being 
removed to Preston, Ky. 


: ; é , ‘ - 
About two-thirds of the lumber mills in Wise county 
Virginia, are running full time. 
J. Russell Bowling, of Dewey, Va., is installing two 


good sized portable mills on a rich timber tract on 
Laurel Fork river, Wise county. 

The MeClure Lumber Company, Dickenson county, 
Virginia, operating a number of mills at MeClure, 18 
installing mills on new territory, two mills having just 
been started. 

Robert Banks, of Whitesburg, Ky.. is cutting fine 
lot of poplar logs, which he will float down the Kentucky 
river to the mills. 


IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©€., Feb. 15.—The extensive mber 
interests of North Carolina, and especially in th east 
ern section, are waking up on the lumber tariff iss: «. and 
the mails of the North Carolina delegation in the 1 ional 
congress, at Washington, are being flooded ev day 
with letters from lumber manufacturers and allie. intel 
ests, making their protests in the most pointed anner 
against the removal of the tariff on lumber, Thv situa 
tion has assumed an acute stage, but it is now « lared 
that a majority of the North Carolina eongressn: 1 will 
vote for removal of the duty, although the Jum: erme! 
of the state, or a large majority, appear to be -{renu 
ously opposed to the proposition to take off the t: iff on 
lumber. Some of the largest manufacturers in t east 
ern part of the state declare that if the tariff on ymber 
is removed it will be an immense blow to their |) :siness 
and will result in mueh damage to trade, at th same 
time making it possible for outsiders or foreign manu 
facturers to deliver lumber cheaper than it can b: profit 
ably sold for by North Carolina mills. 

Newberry Bros. & Cowell will ereet planing | IIs on 
the site of their chair manufacturing plant, at Dunn, 
burned last year. C. B. Aycock may also build a imber 
plant at Dunn. 

The Anson Lumber Company is also building a ,/ammng 
mill at Polkton, N. C., which will represent an + pendi 
ture of about $10,000. 
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At the annual meeting of’ the Yadkin Lumber Com- poplar is causing quite a seurry on the part of some job- = 7 
; ny, at Lenoir, N. C., it is reported that a proposition ‘hers to ebtain a supply for their customers. The fact (| 4 
is heard to buy the company’s timber holdings in Cald- that mills are running on full time is having its effect. _ PITTSBURG. - | > 4 
the ell county, and if the deal is made it is more than A. L. Gilliam, secretary of sales of the W. M. Ritter (Le mF} é 
probable that a railroad to meet the demands of the Lumber Company, reports good orders. Demand for | 
siness will be completed through the mountains to quartered oak and poplar is good. There is a good sup ~ } 
ilkesboro, touching a section rich in timber and min- ply of No. 1, 2 and 3 common oak at the present time, @ y + 
dm er ils. although prices are holding up well under the increased We H 
Week The Tilgham Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., stocks. Hemlock is holding its own, while No. 1 and 2 i 
dior, ich procured a location on the Atlantic Coast Line basswood is scarce. Orders to date during this month G Aft 
a 4 lroad, near Dunn, N, C., last year, has completed the have been running along with the January business. 0 er 
( -oustruection of tram lines through Sampson county, a . 
vth Carolina, and soon. will a the erection of Good Logs 
k y mills in its preserves. MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NEWS. “ Z | 
N » _ Sr. Louis, age — —— — “_" been an ee moses at th mm 
ave 1 improvement in hardwood conditions, it has been very comes the question of if 
of ‘he IN SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. slight. The upper grades in all items are having the call service—we are strong = =>, q 
ny ny \SHLAND, Ky., Feb. 16.—S. B. Reese, of the 5S. B. and there is little demand for any of the lower grades. sain cametessiemae 
ite ior | ese Lumber Company, Farmers, Ky., has not decided In order to unléad the latter some concessions are being 
ar 8. future plans since selling the company’s entire hold- 


> 
made. Oak is the item called for more than any of the S th Y I} P 
il: lel- iigs to the Licking River Lumber Company, of this city. other hardwoods. There is also a fair movement of ou ern e OW ine 


RES I 





re-ion |, G,. Page, secretary of the Licking River company, re- cypress. : , ; . 

dy vod ) rts receipt of very desirable orders for car stock and “The semiannual ‘‘buyers’ week’’ of the St. Louis ge ge er 4 pone ye oP very M4 

res orn struction oak at better prices than for prior orders. Furniture Board of Trade brought 200 retail furniture Hemlock, $ be ond White Sen eainh to abi i 

ne rns The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company is getting in dealers from Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Mississippi, Ten- — y P. i 
) «lose some fine poplar timber on the rise in the river, Phe nessee, Illinois, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Indiana to Wetee Gur Qustattons. } 
» | rge ipany’s band mill at Ironton, Ohio, is running full St. Louis Monday. The Missouri Retail Furniture 

ek of time, 


Dealers’ Association held its convention here Wednesday 


. * 
Mhe- Vansant, Kitchen Lumber Company is- making and the National Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 
r (om- extensive repairs in its double ban mill and will begin 


will meet Thursday, Friday and Saturday. All the mem- 
nd the ihout Mareh 1. 


es an ae 



































bers of the visiting associations are the guests of the PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. ka 
um) ton St. Louis Furniture Board of Trade, which has ar \_ Telecode used. - ; 
KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. ranged an elaborate program of entertainment. ee 
k wn OQUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 17.—A lull is what the Louis- The Grand Rapids (Mich. ) Veneer Works has opened 4 
go and hardwood men term the present market condition. ie office in St. Louis, with F. MeCullam, of this city, in ° i 
roy ing Sf prices for oak and other high grades of hardwood charge. ’ Whit O k ys b ig 
ot the i pc Firms like W. P. ~ tl & Sons Company George E. W. Luehrmann, president of the Charles F. e a lm ers ) 
Tha] Ning 4 kK. am Davis Lumber Company re port that they could Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, reports that SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHORT NOTICE i 
n. oe very well handle more business, but this report is he is having a good February business. 
cy an veneral. ab 
vile po the Louisville Hardwood Club have WHITE and YELLOW PINE bf 
i deal . mg the Lous , Sigs WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. hy 
ceneral run of business which keeps their profits and yt : = : : ; . , 
n Com prices well up. Though the weather the latter half of PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 15.—Business is returning We have a good supply of High Grade Ky 
» Where January was bad, local firms did a big business, which t@ 4 normal condition in this section, orders are coming WHITE PINE which we are anxious bY 
nes his is continuing. Reports of Kentucky hardwood manu in freely and prices on the different grades remain firm, to move. :: :: Write us for prices iy 
Arthur facturers show that business to date this year is excel with ys tendency to advance. — pes ee 
known lent. : Officers of the Consolidated Timber Company, of this ; 
several John E, Bell, of the John E. Bell Lumber Company city, getting out timber along the Kentucky river, re 
's_ office is in Memphis disposing of gum, cypress and ao ceived word that there pe ™ big rise in the river, and J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER co. 
a very ch he has brokered on tracts in the south. that a large quantity of their timber was brought out Manufacturers of Lumber :: PITTSBURG, PA. 
| by the to slackwater, where it is safe. This is the second lot 
in:aneial of its timber gotten out this winter without loss. 
vherever FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. The Crescent Lumber Company, of Marietta, Ohio, == = 
ted that INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 15.—J. P. Smith and J. W. reports business good and orders coming in freely, and 


adopted Pinnell & Co. have combined interests and have opened that it is making some heavy shipments. It is market- ( "AN SHIP A ] ON FE 
wn office in the Builders’ Exchange. They will buy for ing considerable hemlock at good prices and finds the 


nineteen retail yards located in different parts of this demand for poplar strong, with an upward tendency. 








state. Manager Dudley, of the Citizens’ Lumber Company, | f 8 Cars, 1x 4’”’ No. 3 Common White Pine. 

[ELD. lulius W. Pinnell has disposed of his interests in the of this city, reports that the new machinery has been | ff} 2 Cars, 1x 6’’ No. 2 Common White Pine. 
Lumber S. P. Stroup Lumber Company at Shelbyville and has installed and the additions to the plant completed. The 4 Cars, 1x4” No. 1,2 & 3—8 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 
having @ hought the interest of John L. Dulin in the Pinnell mill will be started this week. : 

n Webb olin Lumber Company. Mr. Pinnell also bought the The Mercereau Lumber Company, recently chartered, 


he mills. ’ rest of A. J. Engler in the Pinnell-Engler Lumber opened its doors for business this week in the Union FOREST LUMBER COMPANY 




















eatin pany at Franklin, Mr. Engler buying an interest in Trust building, this city, with Manager George P, Mor 
= tract th Greenwood Lumber Company at Greenwood. gan at the helm. PITTSBURG, PA. 
. Indian ne of the largest saw mills in this state will be built 
her Com hy Arthur Hinkle, of Markle, on a timber tract said to WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 
cootain more than 3,000,000 feet of timber north of BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 17.—Hugh Stewart is in Ten a . 
kee, Va. Piereeton, nessee picking up oak, chestnut and poplar for the yard N th C | P 
ai) enees aebebeiaiees tutes of - N. Stewart & Bro. The office reports an increase Or afro ina ine. 
tre being . in business each week. 
VANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 15.—Hardwood manufacturers O. E. Yeager is pleased with the business he is doing, ae Sears Teernen Serene 
» county retailers are well satisfied with current business and  ®@nd has sent George P. Miller south after more oak, ash and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 
t believe it will continue brisk throughout the month, 22d chestnut. Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 
ling two ‘tically all the saw mills are running full time. Prices The Hugh —_- 2 ryan wg reports logs at * f 
tract on firm, quartered white oak being especially strong. ® premium at its Memphis mill. It has all it wants at W ll B L b C 
Most of the other grades of haadirenile still show an the other mills and all are running. 1 son T0S. um e 0. 
. county, ard tendency. Sash and door men say business has Scatcherd & Son report business in hardwoods and PITTSBURG, PA. 
“Chire, 18 |. u dragging the last few days, but prospects are good. millwork fair and inquiries, especially eastward, promise 
ving just |» mills are filling a good many orders, but new orders — '™provement. 22 Pel ih ree 
| been coming in slowly during the last week or two The addition to the office of the Standard Hardwood 
ny «fine inquiries are not up to the mark. Shingle and lath Lumber Company has been completed, which greatly 


. e 
Kentucky ! and in fact all sorts of building material dealers facilitate handling inereasing business of this company, Save Your Money 


©..cct an active season next summer and they think the "W that yellow pine has been added. 


y cy as a whole will be much better than 1908. By Using the Published 


. . oor ' : Semi-Annually 
: lr. Jenks, of the Conrey-Davis Table Company, Shel TR . 

her | ille, was in this city a few days ago and placed an Guar AL BENTUCEY News. RED BOOK pi rg gsc 
e jum © er for about 500,000 feet of quartered white oak MOREHEAD, Ky., Feb, 15.—MecGlone Bros. report the 








pee i i and August. 

ee dl Young & Cutsinger, who are among the largest ™#rket for oil barrel staves very dull and they contem- 

ogi we !vufacturers in this part of the state. plate shutting down their mills until prices advance. f It contains 2 car¢fully prepared list of the buyers 

wails day lie New York Dimension Supply Company, one of the _ The Clearfield Lumber Company is making prepara- of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 

yeery li est woodworking concerns in this city, will ereet a ons to run its large band mill day and night. manufacturers. 

“g sale ) iern plant in a short time, according to the statement Wheelet-Holden & Co, are getting a large supply of | The book indicates their financial standing and 

- eres of one of the men connected with the company. The pss Pd mew — pg nag 8. M. Sremey is also oy ae Bg a bee 
aeeil ‘copany has had an expanding business for several 8¢tting a large number of ties down the river. SASKATCHEWAN 

y «i clare ‘ : : PoN: s The Licking River Lumber Company has reeeived ¢ am. 

sanin will s and its plant at the corner of Ninth avenue and ' f . , “dl ng Shy lt ‘ ~ y has received a The trade recognizes this book as the authority 

um!) ermet | nois street is becoming too small for its use. ing ae nee bape mi vite I armers and expects to on the lines it covers. 

be <trent H. McCurdy, of the Hercules Buggy Company, one eep its and mill working day and night. A well organized Collection Department is also 

» ta iff on © the best known and most progressive manufacturers Sy a Reese, of Farmers, and John W. Kitchen, of Operated and the same is open to you. 

- tl: east 0! this eity, has been elected president of the Evansville AShland, will erect a large band mill on the Morehead 


on ‘amber ways Company, which will operate traction lines to & North Fork railroad near Wrigley soon, to manufae- 
ir }isiness vburg, Mt. Vernon and Rockport, this state, Mr, ‘ure a large boundary of their timber. 


Mn = " ( —_ has been a director in the company for several PP PPP PLPIPL EPL Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


It has been announced by the officials of the Detroit 


Write for Terms. 


< wy 

















» be profit & Mackinac Railway Company that its branch, whieh ogame aides . 
FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. was started last year n miles west to Alpena, | | 1°? Grest Northern Bide., W YORK cif 
é ast year to run ten miles west to Alpena, CHICAGO NE 
ig 1 ills on OLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 16.—Despite the advance which will be extended this year to Hillman, Montmorency ; ee 
, at Dun, ‘as announced in the prices of several grades of hard- county. The W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, ence vatachescngcoe in oe sb 
da ‘umber Woods and the inelement weather for the last week, the Mich., own about 350,000,000 feet of standing timber, 
lu ber market has shown surprising strength. Exeept- of which a considerable portion is in Montmoreney 

a planing ing in ¢ aS septa Tee. “pares Siggy a ati ‘ounty. The Detroit & Mackinac has agree x: 
g a; laning in a number of grades of yellow pine, quotations county. e Detroi ackinac has agreed to ex you should use the Lumber- 
an <pendt generally are strong and inquiries are numerous. tend its road into the White company’s timber pro- TO MAKE MONEY eet Gol tr tee 


llardwoods in many directions are in good demand. viding the lumber concern will furnish the right of the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
The smallness of stocks i artered oak. pilai : wav and grade cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct 
TE OF EEE te GUaCEeeE eR, PN eek aad = (WE — Send fer illustrated booklet AMERICAN LUMRERMAN., Chicage 
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Clear Lake 
Lumber Company 





MIXED CARS RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
SIDING 
FINISH 

High Grade Fir 


MILL AND OFFICE 


Clear Lake, Wash. 














WILL MAKE LOW PRICES ON 


Western Pine 











We wish to move the following : 
8” No. 2 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 


Ixi2 No. 2 Com. S2S, 12 to 16 


8” No. 3 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
4” B. and Better Bevel 


Can furnish good assortment of yard stock all 
WESTERN PINE, good grades and good mill 


We want your inquiries. 








Wm. Musser Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


















acific Coast Lumber 


CALIFORNIA WHITE 
AND SUGAR PINE. 


REDWOOD LUMBER & SHINGLES 
MONTANA AND WESTERN PINE 


FIR AND SPRUCE OUR SPECIALTY. 
FACTORY LUMBER. 























W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 






GENERAL OFFICES 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 





























Shingles 
Siding 
Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


Seattle, Wash. Omaha, Neb. 
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George Millard. 


In the death of George Millard, which occurred at Bur 
lington, lowa, February 16, that city loses a foremost. citi 
zen, the state, a leading business man, and the lumber 
industry, a pioneer and one of its most worthy representa 
tives. Ile stood for all that is best in the home, in citizen 
ship and in business, and his influence is sure to leave a 
permanent impress upon that community. 

George Millard was born February 25, 1827, at Low 
Hampton, Washington county, New York. Ile attended 
school at Poultney, Vt., and entered business at Whitehall, 
N. Y., where he first came in contact with the lumber 
industry, in which he was destined to be engaged for nearly 
sixty years. In 1854 he went to Tioga, Ra., to operate saw 
mills, and he there introduced radical improvements in the 
manufacture of lumber. On April 14, 1856, at Comstock, 
N. Y., he was united in marriage with Miss Celestia A 
jaker, and in July, 1S58, the young couple came to Bur 
lington, Iowa, which was to be their home for the remainder 
of their lives, and where Mr. Millard passed away February 
16, after an illmess of ten days at the age of S2 years. 

George Millard was a pioncer by birth. in that he was 
descended from pioneer Puritan stock, and throughout his 
life he displayed those traits of character that induced his 


ancestors to brave the dangers of an unknown sea, the 
wilderness of an unknown land and the hostility of a 
savage race that they might worship God in the manner 
that to them seemed right. 

Ile was a pioneer in the lumbering business; in Pennsy! 
vania lumbering operations : in the white pineygmanufacturing 





THE LATE GEORGE MILLARD 
A Pioneer Lumberman Who has Left the Impress of his 
Character on Three Sections. 


business, operating by water power in Wisconsin and rafting 
lown che Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers. He was a pio 
neer in the wholesale lumber business in Burlington and a 
pioneer in the line yard business in Towa. 

The life and experiences of Mr. Millard extend over the 
entire history of the lumbering business in America, and 
throughout that history he maintained a leadership through 
a native force of character exemplified in a lofty Christian 
purpose, 2 rugged honesty and an intense application that 
commanded the respect and admiration of all that knew 
him. 

His experience on the farm, oun Lake Champlain, in the 
northern forests and on the Mississippi developed, brought 
vsut and added to the sturdy Puritan qualities that were his 
xy inheritances, In keeping with his Christian character 
vas his lifelong membership and interest in his church and 
in religious’ affairs. Ile was for more than twenty years 
a trustee and treasurer of the Congregational church of 
Burlington, during which time the new church was _ built, 
and in which he took a special interest. 

Mr. Miliard was a worthy example and representative of 
1 class of men that are no longer known to. the present 
generation in the lumber industry. They were a class of 
nen that did big things under circumstances and at a time 
vien their doing was possible only to big men of indomitable 
will, great foresight and inexhaustible -patience. They 
were men of a class and character that might have led 
armies and founded empires had their lot been cast in affairs 
of state. They may even be said to have led armies, for 
they sent their lumbering crews into a wilderness to clear 
away the forests and make way for what are now many 
of our populous and prosperous agricultural communities, 
und in many cases they themselves built up and made 
possible the development of sections of the country greater 
in extent than many of the old world countries that have 
oceupied a great place in history. 

During his life Mr. Millard has been interested in the 





lumbering business in all its branches, from timber lay 
and saw mills in Wisconsin, wholesale yards and* plan 
mills in Burlington, to retail yards at Ottumwa, Red © 
Villisea and other places in Iowa. Associated with him ip 
many of his interests was his brother, Frank Millard, , 
passed away in Buylington February 1. 

Mr. Millatd is survived by his widow and three si 
Clifford Ll. Millard, general sales manager of the J. J. N 
man Lumber Company, of St. Louis; Frank A. Millard, 
president and treasurer of the Murray Iron Works, of | 
lington, and George Millard, salesman for the same comp: 
IIe leaves also two brothers: John J. Millard, of Burling 
and Seth Millard, of Lockport, N. Y. The funeral wil (e¢ 
held from the home and interment will be beside his bro 
in the Aspen Grove cemetery. 


George Phifer Jones. 

George Vhifer Jones, until his retirement from) busi: ss 
two years ago president of the Jones Car Door Comp 
died at his home in Chicago February 10, death being 
to paralysis. Mr. Jones was born in Madison county, ¢ 


April 3, 1839, and was married at London, Ohio, to Sama a 


Graham, May 1, 1861. For a number of years immedi: y 
after his marriage Mr. Jones engaged in the dry goods | 
ness in various cities, his first venture in the manufacti 


business being at Joliet, Ill In 1871, with Hl. N. Him 
botham, he organized the Will County National bank and as 
cashier conducted it for five years. He came to Chicag n 


IS77 and was connected with the credit department of kh 
Bros. for a number of years. In 1889 he was superinten« nt 
of public service of the city of Chicago. In 1890 he bo t 
the Jones Car Door Company and was president of that i 
pany up to his retirement from business. Mr. Jones is 
vived by his widow and four children. Interment wa 
London, Ohio. 





Charles Amasa Rust. 


SAGINAW, Micu., Feb. 16.—-Death came to Charles At aa 
Rust at his home in Saginaw, February 10, at 7:15 p 
resulting from Bright's disease and other complicat: os 
of long standing. About two years ago Mr. Rust ve 
up personal attention to business. He spent many mi is 
at Wakins Glen, N. Y., but early in February he came | ‘ 
on xecount of the serious turn in his condition 


Mr. Rust was the eldest son of the late Amasa ind 
Mariette Grout Rust, and was born at Marine City, M 
May 26, 1850. His father was one of the famous five [ust 


brothers, prominent for many years in the lumber business 
of Michigan. Of the brothers, Aloney, Amasa and David W 
all lived in Saginaw, and were extensively interested in 
lumber operations in this state. Although interested th 


his brothers, Jolin F. lived the greater part of his late: ' 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the lumber firm of John F. Rust & Dros 
being widely known. All these brothers are now dead. Of 
the tive sons of Amasa, only one now lives, Ezra, of Saginaw 
These men were all noted for their business sagacity ond 


integrity, and were prominent in the business and social | if 
of the community, Ezra being one of Saginaw’s most puolik 
spirited and philanthropic men 


For some time Mr. Rust managed the affairs of the W mn 
Cypress Company, of Palatka, Fla., and he also took an 
active part in the management of the Gilcehrist-Rust) inter 
ests. But failing health made it necessary for him to with 
draw from active management of affairs at Valatka ne 


time ago, und his death, while not entirely unexpected, ¢« es 
us a great blow to his many friends and acquaintance n 
the trade 

Ow 


Mark Stanley Tyson. 


MILWAUKER, Wis., Feb. 9.—-Mark Starley Tyson, a pioneer 
Wisconsin lumberman, and tor fifty years a resident of Mil 
waukee, passed away at his home today, aged 71 years. his 
death being due to bronchial and heart trouble from which 
he bad long suffered. Mr. Tyson came to Wisconsin in 1852 
and to Milwaukee in 1862, at which time he became a mem 





ber of the lumber firm of Tyson, Roberts & Co Ik as 
widely known among lumbermen throughout the state He 
is survived by a widow interment was in Milwaukee 





Fred R. Haynes. 


Port Ilvron, Micu., Feb. %—-Fred R. Haynes died at 
Boynton, Fla., February 8 after an illness of many monttis 
Mr. Haynes had been troubled with extreme nervousness and 
stomach difficulty, and last summer went south for his 
health. 

Fred R. Haynes was born in Pott Huron forty-four irs 
ago and had always tived there. He was educated in the 


public and private schools of bis home city and at Orclard 
Lake military academy, Qverlin college, Oberlin, Ohio, and 
the Detroit business university. For twenty years he had 
been a member of the lumber firm of F. J. Haynes & o., 
being largely interested in timber lands in Michigan and the 
south. tHe is survived by a widow, one daughter, il len 


aged 17 years, and one son, Mark, aged 12 years. 

Mr. Haynes was a genial and popular man and was well 
and favorably known in the lumber trade, among whon) his 
loss will be deeply felt. Interment will be at Port Hu 





William McCloy. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb, 12.--William McCloy, a well known 
lumberman of this city, died at the home of J. E. A) stin 


yesterday. Mr. McCloy was formerly senior member o! the 
firm of MeCloy-Harris Company and more recently has een 
purchasing agent for the Katalla Lumber Company, a 1g 
genheim subsidiary corporation. He leaves a widow Mr. 
McCloy was a Hoo-Hoo, an Elk and a member of se\cral 


other orders. 
~ 


Richard Wesley Bonds. 


Memes, TENN., Feb. 5.—Richard Wesley Bonds, age! 3! 
years, a prominent lumberman of this city, died this mo) ing 
ut 11:45 o'clock after a short illness. lle was manag ol 
the Red Cypress Shingle Company, of this city. He is sur 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Z. Mills, of Jackson, Mich., and (we 
brothers, (. A, Bonds, of Kansas City, and Hilt Bon: ol 
Seattle, Wash. Interment will be at Jackson, Miss. 





— 





Henry Jurgensmeier. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 15.—Henry Jurgensmeier, ag 12 
years, widely known among lumber manufacturers and teal 
ers throughout southern Indiana and southern Illinois lied 
at his home in this city after an illness of only a few ‘y* 
lor many years Mr. Jurgensmeier had been foreman © the 
Schnute-Holtmann Company, of this city, and had a_ vide 
circle of friends. He is survived by a widow and tree 
children, 





Albert C. Fisher. 


Rocuester, N. H., Feb. 8._—Albert C. Fisher, a lumbe: man 
of this city, died today from blood poisoning resulting rom 
a pin prick, after only three days’ illness. Mr. Fishe: was 
born in Canada forty-eight years ago and had liv in 
Rochester twelve years. He and his four sons were (88° 
ciated in business under the name of A. C. Fisher & >0D*; 
and engaged in extensive operations in southern New |! !™p 
shire and southwestern Maine. He is survived by his wiJow. 
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INTERESTING. ITEMS FROM 





New Firms Entering Business Arena—Present Conditions of Lumber Trade and Predictions 
as to Its Future—Changes of Location. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 13.—The Puget Sound Mills & 
‘limber Company, whose general offices are in this city, 
i; making arrangements to increase the output of its 
si aller mill at Bellingham, Wash., that was not burned 
i the recent fire at the time the large mill was de 
iyed. The remaining plant has a daily capacity of 
100 feet of lumber and 175,000 shingles. Next week 
ht crews will be put to work and the capacity in- 
cy ased to 150,000 feet of lumber and 350,000 shingles. 
Te planing mill will also be in operation next week, 
ar | the company will be in a position to make prompt 
si pments. Steam for the planing mill has heretofore 


s 


lv n obtained from the power plant of the large mill 
th t was burned, but a new power plant has since been 
In lt. President Michael Earles has not yet announced 
wiother the company will rebuild the mill at Belling 
haa. The company is a large holder of timber and if 


it » «desired to engage in logging, without manufacturing, 
it vas all the facilities for doing so. 

k. Cleveland, president of the 
Menufacturing Company, manufacturer of saw mill 
machinery at Fond du Lac, Wis., was a visitor this week. 
Hy secured an order for practically the entire machinery 
equipment of the big plant that the Pacific Lumber Com 
pay is to build at Seotia, Humboldt county, Cal. Its 
capacity is 200,000 feet of lumber a day, and it will 
he equipped with three Giddings & Lewis bands and a 


Giddings & Lewis 


§-foot resaw of the same make and other machinery. 
The same company will furnish the power equipment, 
which will consist of a twin engine 24x36 and another 
20.56, with a total capacity of 1.500 horsepower. Two 
overhead) automatic trim saws will be installed in the 

so arranged as to be operated by compressed air. 
The boilers are in battery of ten and will be furnished 
by the Casey-Hedges Company, and were 


sold by the 
western representative of the company, P. J. Casey, 
makes his headquarters in this city. 


(ine of the latest additions to the 


who 


lumber and timber 


colony in the new White building is J. D. Lacey & Co., 
whe moved to room 1009 this week. This concern is an 
extensive handler of timber lands in the south and on 
the Vacifie coast and has western offices at Seattle, Port 
land and San Franciseo. B. W. Bawden is manager of 


the Seattle office. Victor Thrane, from the Chicago office 


of the company, recently spent a day in Portland, and 
Was so much impressed with the north end of the busi 
ness section of Seattle and the White building in particu 
lar that he deelared J, D. Lacey & Co, should have offices 
vith the half hundred or more lumbermen in this build 
ing 


| Dierks-Stevenson Lumber Company moved = into 


{1 White building this week, with Renfrow Stevenson 
In « irge. 

1 Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Company, of Des 
Moines, lowa, has established western offices at S23-4 
WI building, Seattle, where H. Neubert, the vice 
press lent and general manager of the company, will 


here fter make his headquarters. Until the first of the 


vear this coneern was the firm of Hartmann & Neubert, 
and has been in the wholesale lumber and commission 
busivess at Des Moines for the last six years, handling 
Pac coast, northern and southern lumber. Hereafter 


it v make a stronger feature of its Pacific coast busi 


ness onder the direetion of Mr. Neubert, who will be on 
the suund and can give the buying end closer attention. 


(| rles EK. Patten, president of the Atlas Lumber & 

e Company, of this city, is planning to leave on 
the »oxt trip of the big Great Northern steamship Min 
wse’. for a vaeation trip to Japan and the orient, ac 


com) cnied by his wife and family. 

i Grays Harbor Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, ‘hrough its president, E. G. MeGlauflin, has mailed 
a’ pr lest to the quartermaster’s department for alleged 
(ise) ination against Grays harbor, in favor of Seattle, 
ine: iling for bids on lumber for exclusive delivery on 
Pug: sound. It is stated in the protest that large 
Vesss can enter and leave the Harbor in safety, and 
thery ore millmen in that section feel should be 


they 
per. ‘ted to bid on lumber purchased by the government. 


Milwaukce Nearly Completed. 


Th last big barrier has been removed. this week in 
the inscontinental progress of the Milwaukee road, 
Whicl is extending its rails to the Coast, by piercing the 
great Bitter Root tunnel, 8,751 feet in length, through 
solid rock, connecting the west and the east cuts. In 
less an two months freight trains will be operating 
over e new rails of the company, thereby furnishing 
anot} outlet for the forest products of the Pacific 
North .est. Lumbermen in the west welcome this news 
With - uthusiasm, 

A Visitor From Coos Bay. 

A \isitor in Seattle this week was J. E. Oren, man 
ager ot the C, A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Com 
pany, larshfield, Ore. Mr. Oren spent several days in 
this tion on business and returned to the Coos bay 
“ountry by the overland route. He reports manufactur 
Ing Operations progressing satisfactorily with the big 
mill piant of his company. It is running night and day 
and turning out 450,000 feet of lumber every twenty 
hours, lt is hoped to increase this to 500,000 feet daily. 
The ipany has made a number of large sales of lum- 
ber, one lot of 30,000,000 feet having 


recently been sold 
San Francisco. The 
takes down over 2,000,000 feet 


the Charles Nelson Company, 
1g Steamer Nann Smith 


‘THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST. 


at a time to the company’s planing mill, box factory and 
storage yard at Bay Point, although Mr. Oren says they 
have been able to maintain only a stock of 15,000,000 
feet, they hope to keep from 25,000,000. to 30,000,000 


feet on hand there all the time. A. Smith, of Minne- 
apolis, president of ‘the company, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco this week on his way to Marshfield. C. M. Staf- 


ford, f 
Lumber Company, 
of the ¢ 
San 


formerly Minneapolis representative for the Larson 
Bellingham, Wash., now takes charge 
A. Smith Lumber Company’s selling end at 
Francisco, is on the scene of his new operations, 
and after a week or so spent at the mill will begin to 
get busy. George Bergstrom, whom Mr. Stafford sue- 
returns to Everett to look after his interests in 
the Pacific Timber Company. While in Seattle Mr. Oren 
left several applications for membership in the Hoo-Hooe 
House and states that Hoo-Hoo of will 
scribe liberally to the worthy project. 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of Centralia 
maintains a general selling office in Seattle under the 
direction of Jerry G. Startup, has recently secured the 
services of H. 8S. Thompson to represent it in the 
Minneapolis territory, with headquarters in Minneapolis. 
‘Bert’’ Thompson, as he is commonly known by 
of friends, is one of the old time salesmen 
tion, who has of late been with the H. B. 
ber Company. 


ceeds, 


Coos bay sub 


, Which 


a host 
in that see 
Waite Lum- 


George S. Hoke is a new arrival in Seattle, who has 
secured oflices at 309 Alaska puilding, to engage in the 
wholesale and commission lumber business. Mr. Hoke 


was for nine years with Berthold & Jennings, 
lumber dealers of St. Louis, and afterwards 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. For 
Hoke has been in the business for himself 
in St. Louis, but after spending a few weeks in Seattle 
has decided to locate in this city. 
Frank W. Shepard, president of the Shepard-Traill 
Company, Seattle and Minneapolis, arrived this week in 
Seattle. He is in consultation with his business associates, 


Fr. A. Traill and A. W. Bryden. While here Mr. 


wholesale 
with the 
some time Mr. 
commission 


Shepard 


will also visit some of the mills and get in closer touch 
with the lumber situation. He states that the winter 


in the Minneapolis territory has been 
there has been little possibility of 
much so far. He looks. however, 
in the spring, but not 
men anticipated. 


very severe and 
lumbermen 


buying 
fora very 


fair demand 

as heavy business as some lumber 
Shingle Manufacturers to Meet. 

The general 


meeting of the stockholders of the Shin 
gle Mills Bureau will be held in this city on Thurs 
day, February 25, in the Commercial Club rooms at 


2:15 p.m. The business to be transacted at this meet 
ing will be to receive and act upon reports of the officers 
and committees; consider and pass upon plans for the 
benefit of the shingle industry and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. Notice issued to the stockholders 


from the bureau dated the 11th instant among other 
things states: 
It is your duty as well as your privilege to attend this 


meeting, and thereby coiperate 
who are working in accordance 
tive plan and policy of the 
the casting of your vote 


with other manufacturers 
with the safe and conserva- 
Shingle Mills Bureau. To insur 
in event of your being unexpectedly 


prevented from attending the meeting, we inclose herewith 
two proxy forms. We are depending upon you to be presen: 
at this most important 


meeting. 

A. F. Specht, of the law department of the bureau, 
will attend this meeting and furnish information regard 
ing the rate case, which should be of interest 
wanufacturers in the state of Washington. 

C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle ( ompany, 
this city, is of the opinion that the slight drop in the 
price of shingles this week is a good thing for the shin 
gle industry. He believes it will show the inadvisability 
of resuming operations until better prices come. Reports 
from the east received by this concern are to the effect 
that there will be plenty of business during this year, 
but just when buying 
it is hard to predict. 


to shingle 


will commence on a larger scale 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON 
CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 13.—The 


lumber business is 
ayain at a standstill on 


account of the blizzard that has 
swept the country. Mills are closed down and camps can 
do nothing. The shingle market had begun to show signs 
of weakening last week, but the storm will stop it ani 
prices probably will go to $2 on stars, and an 
on other brands. 

The Veness Lumber Company, of Winlock, has built a 
fine new office at an expense of about $10,000. In this 
building the company shows the qualities of Washington 
lumber for finishing purposes. 


increase 


The Centralia Coal Company has sold its properties for 
$18,000 and the various other properties are being con 
sidered by investors as good chances for safe buying. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb, 12.—Business, principally cargo 
orders, is so lively with the Mukilteo Lumber Company 
that night running began to get out lumber and timber 
shipments in time for the large number of 
scheduled to load. Coastwise transportation 
company no time to notice export shipments. 

The barkentine Aurora is loading 1,000,000 
railway timbers for Guaymas, Mexico; the 
schooner James B. Stetson 1,000,000 feet of 


vessels 


gives the 


feet of 
steam 
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Yard (2 vara Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes it an easy mat- 

ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 

sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 

| 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1/4x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 





Flooring, 
p Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish. 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dim2nsion, etc. 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 


Dan POS! & 
MORTRERN PINE 
Aimpocr 





WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP, 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








LONG and 


seectep LIF Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 


ALSO 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. 





Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 








Western Pine Lumber 


in all forms for yard trade. 


Steam Kiln Dried Factory Plank. 
SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 














Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. GOLDENDALE, WASE. 
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short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year. It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere Descriptive 


American 
Lumberman 
Telecode circular and sample 


ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
Two copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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OUR NEW PROCESS 
DRY KILN 


Is Now in Operation. 





By this process the lumber is subjected to a 
bath of superheated steam blown directly into 
the kiln. Strength of the lumber is improv- 
ed rather than injured as by other methods. 


We Dry Our Common Grades 


WE SHIP DRY 
BOARDS, DIMENSION 
JOISTS AND PLANK 


Not Subject to Shrinkage After Using. 


MYERS LUMBER COMPANY 


SOUTH PRAIRIE, WASH. 


| 
| 




















Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce, 
California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles, 


Complete s‘nck of above for Coast shipment or from our 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPO'LIS, . MINNESOTA. 
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(GM PORTLAND, OREGON, “img | 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufactdrers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
434 Chamber of ¢ ce Bidg. 
Telecode PORTLAND, OREGON 




















WHY NOT 


Send Your Inquiries to 


J.$. Hamilton Lumber Co. 


521 Beck Bui'ding 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Car Material, Ry. Ties, Bridge Stringers 
FIR CEDAR LARCH 
SPRUCE HEMLOCK 
LATH SHINGLES 





















It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 


‘American 
Lumberman 
Telecode circular and sample 


pages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
Two copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 







San Francisco, and the steam schooner Francis Leggett 
1,500,000 feet of lumber for southern California. 

The steamer Watson was at the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company’s wharf this week for a shipment of lath for 
San Francisco. 


et mR ARR AR: 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WaAsH., Feb. 11.—The North Shore Lumber 
Company is making preparations to rebuild its saw mill 
plant destroyed by fire a year ago. The mill site is on 
the north waterfront below old town and through it the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company two weeks ago con- 
demned right of way for its new watergrade line out of 
Tacoma, the damages being $99,000. ‘The North Shore 
company has petitioned the city council for a permit to 
build a sluiceway over Alder street, and if this permit 
is granted it can get its logs through the sluiceway used 
by the old plant. A plant of 100,000 feet capacity, 
thoroughly modern, is planned. 
Bowring & Co., with offices at Liverpool, England, 
among the largest exporters of lumber from the Pacific 
coast. have opened Puget sound beadquarters in the 
Klaber-Curtiss building in this city. C. J. Butsch is in 
charge. He also represents on Puget sound Snethlarge 
& Co., of Shanghai, China, who are heavily engaged in 
the export business from this Coast. Bowring & Co. ship 
millions of feet of lumber from Puget sound alone, but 
have maintained agencies only at San Francisco and 
Portland. 

Mr. Comyn said the future lumber market here de- 
pends largely on the United States; particularly the mid 
dle west. If the demand at home does not increase a 
slump may be expected, Present conditions are quiet, 
but the outlook for summer business is good. Bowring 
& Co. are shipping from Tacoma the first cargo of lum- 
ber ever sent by steamer from Puget sound to the United 
Kingdom. The Mathilda is carrying 3,500,000 feet; 
2,000,000 feet is fir, the balance being redwood taken on 
at Eureka. Its fir cargo is heavy timbers for Greenock, 
Bowring & Co., who last week sent cne vessel to the 
United Kingdom with a cargo of fir, and have three 
vessels and a steamer in port and a fourth en route, all 
for offshore cargoes. ‘ 

Announcement made this week is that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound railroad had awarded the 
Hall Bros. Marine Railway & Shipbuilding Company, of 
Port Winslow, the contract for two car ferries, one to 
be used in the Tacoma terminal line and the other at 
Seattle, to connect with the Ballard mills. The ferries 
are to be done June 15. They will be 190 feet long by 
42 feet beam each, with a capacity for ten freight cars. 

The contract for the Union Pacifie’s 8,650-ton tunnel 
entrance into Tacoma will go to Twohy Bros., Spokane 
contractors, second lowest bidders, instead of Rydstrom & 
Huson, of Tacoma, lowest bidders. Difficulties in con- 
nection with the bond are given as reason for the change. 
The tunnel is to cost $1,000,000. Work at the north 
portal has already begun, 

The Eatonville Lumber Company, H. 8. Mitchell, of 
the Reliance Lumber Company at the head, is making 
rapid progress on its plant at Eatonville, near this city, 
on the Tacoma Eastern railroad. The mill will be finished 
April 1. It will have a capacity of 150,000 feet of lum 
ber and 100,000 shingles daily. The saw mill will be a 
single band and its machinery is being supplied by the 
Allis-Chalmers Compary, of Milwaukee. Wis. Sixteen 
carloads of machinery have arrived and been unloaded 
and ten cars more are expected. The frame for the log 
pond is completed and work on its clay lining has begun. 
It will have a capacity of 5,000,000 feet of logs and will 
be supplied with water through a flume leading from the 
Mashell river. Water will be turned into the pond and 
the first logs received March 1. The Eatonville company 
owns a superb body of timber extending back ten miles 
along the Mashell river. The mill plant will cost 
$150,000. 

The British bark Loudon Hill is chartered for lumber 
to the United Kingdom at the low rate of 41 shillings 
3 pence for the voyage. Another lumber charter was the 
British bark Poreyon, en route from Callao, to take lum- 
ber on the Sound for the west coast for Bowring & Co. 
at 42 shillings 6 pence, a shilling 8 pence better than 
the Loudon Hill gets for the veyage clear to the United 
Kingdom. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has the 
schooner Blakeley at its decks loading for Callao and 
the British ship Arranmore for the Mejillones. 

T. R. E. Berry, secretary-treasurer of the Washington 
Pipe & Foundry Company, announces that the company 
is preparing to build a $35,000 brick addition to its 
plant. This company started business eight years ago 
and has grown steadily until in 1908 its plant consumed 
10,000,000 feet of lumber and runs nights. days and 
Sundays. 

Ray Winkleman, manager of the Winkleman Lumber 
Company, has recently moved the offices of the company, 
which have heretofore been located at 1902 Pacific 
avenue, this city, to 605 Perkins building. where he has 
secured larger and better quarters. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


HoquiAM, WaASsH.. Feb. 11.—The big mill built at 
Moclips lately started up this week. The shingle mill 
started Monday. 

The Ccops brothers, of the Coops Piano Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Tacoma, have been examining the wood 
on Grays harbor to see if they could find a quality for 
piano cases. They decided that the spruce of this sec 
tion would make an excellent grade. They interviewed 
the Chamber of Commerce about a site and returned to 
Tacoma to complete plans for a branch of their factory 
in this city. 

The White Star 








contract for the delivery of 100,000 feet of lumber to 


Lumber Company has signed the. 


Caughren, Winters, Smith & Co. The lumber is to | 
used in a mammoth warehouse at Elma. 

George H. Emerson, of Hoquiam, will meet R. 8S. Ky 
logg, assistant of the United States Forest Service. IH. 
believes that this meeting will prove one of the m 
important yet held in connection with the lumber tar 
question which is agitating the whole Pacific northwe 

Protest has been filed with the state railroad comm 
sion by shingle manufacturers of Washington agai) 
the increase in distant tariffs, effective January 1. ‘| 
increase ranges from 40 to 100 percent and was made 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern. 

Chris Endersen & Son, the spar men of Hoquiam, h 
decided on a novel exhibit at the Alaska-Yukon-Pac 
Exposition. They propose to hew down an immense t 
to the size used in the longest ant largest masts a | 
spars, leaving at the butt a section of the original t: 
demonstrating thereby the work that has to be done o 
produce one of these immense timbers. The section «t 
the butt will be 7 or 8 feet in diameter, while 
hewed portion will be 20 to 30 inches in diameter |) 
100 feet. 

A. F. Peterson, of the National Lumber & Box ¢ 
pany, said their mill would be in shape to run by Marl 
1. The planing mill started up the tenth. They hi « 
to start one side of the saw mill by the fifteenth. 'T.\s 
will put to work about 300 of the crew that havé been 
laid off. The box and veneer departments of the 1 Il 
have been running steadily. 

The Highland Boom Company has moved its off 
from the Lumber Exchange building to the new Low 
Demeree block. 

The National Lumber & Box Company, of this « 
is closed down this month for improvements, two now 
high pressure boilers, a new heavy steam feed, a Gil 
dings & Lewis Simonson log turner and new set works 
are being installed, besides gereral repairs. A 30x1 44 
foot dry kiln is also being constructed. During the lust 
year the National Lumber & Box Company made prob 
ably the largest cut of any single mill on the Pacific 
coast, amounting to 83,320,000 feet of lumber, 18.138,000 
pieces of lath and 7,883,000 feet of box shooks, compared 
with a cut for 1907 of 35,413,000 feet of lumber, 10,437 
000 pieces of lath and 8,209,000 feet of box shooks. he 
shipments for the company during 1908 were 76.512.00 
feet of lumber and 20,474,000 pieces of lath, of which 
5,242,000 feet of lumber was shipped foreign. Of the 
miscellaneous domestic shipments 17,808,000) feet were 
fruit packages, 318,000 feet fruit crates, 1,193,000. feet 
of boxes and 143,700 pieces of turned stock. The total 
shipments of the company during 1907 were 35,201.000 
feet of lumber and 7,824,000 pieces of lath. 

The shingle plant of the Coats Shingle Company is 
running steadily, turning out 300,000) shingles a day, 
making 18 and 24-inch shingles. The officers of the 
company are: A. F, Coats, president; B. F. Johnson, 
vice president; C. B. Weatherwax, secretary, and JJ. A. 
Lewis, manager. 


mamernnce 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY 
BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Feb. 12.--A) planing mill, «i 
clared by J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, 
to be one of the best on Puget sound. is under construc 
tion at that company’s plant at Larson on Lake What 


com, The building will be 130x240 teet in size, and will 
be equipped with eighteen machines, including matehers 


and planers. The daily capacity of the planing mill will 
he 150,000 feet. 

A large consignment of box shooks were shipped yes 
terday by the Morrison Lumber Company to Anacor.es 
to be stored in that city until spring, when they will 
be reshipped to the Alaska Pagkers’ Association's can 
neries in Alaska. 

Fred J. Wood, manager of the EK. K. 
Company’s plant in this city, has returned 
Francisco, where he attended the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the company. Mr. Wood anticipates a 
grand revival of the lumber business, especially in the 
foreign market, in the spring. 

At a special meeting of the Whateom Shingle Gra ling 
Association, held in this city Wednesday, four men bers 
of the old board of trustees were reé@lected, as follows: 
Kk. T. Nobles, Elmer B. Smith, J. B. MeMillan. N. Me 
Nair. J. B. MeMillan was reélected chairman of thie 
board. An address was given by D. A. Ford, of Sno 
homish, a special representative of the shingle manufac 
turers of Puget sound, who said: 


Wood Li wr 


from San 


The east is in good condition, apparently, financiall, and 
commercially, and business seems to be good. Money asy 
and may be had at a low rate of interest for legit: mat 


purposes. The> manufacturers of shingles should meke § 
better grade and the higher price sought will be isily 
ebtained. 

Chairman J. B. MeMillan, of the Whatcom Sh ngle 
Grading Association, said: 


Our chief aim is to get a uniform grade of shingl It 
will pay and all millmen know it, and that is wi! we 
propose to do. We expect te turn out a first class ade 
of cedar shingles. The people of the east say they wont 4 
first class grade of shingles, and we can give them th. real 


article. 

The closedown of the shingle mills in this count and 
other contiguous counties is most effective. It is esti 
mated that fully 98 percent of the mills are close: and 
will remain closed until March 15 or later. The siingle 
manufacturers will turn out only first class shingles and 
will demand a fair price. 





LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL MOVES OFFICES. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 15.—On February 1° the 
Pennsylvania Mutual Fire Insurance Company ih re 
move its offices to the new Lafayette building, nor! east 
corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets. The new offices 
are specially designed for the company’s purpost and 
will afford the additional space required to car for 
the increased business of the company. 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Revival in Foreign Business Indicated by Increase 
in Charters—Big Plant at Silverton to Begin 
Sawing—Coos Bay Mills and Camps. 


RTLAND, ORE., Feb. 13.—There has been a great 
re: val in foreign business judging from the number of 
ve -els chartered. The Oregon Pine Export Lumber 
Company engaged the French bark Jacobsen to load for 
Ku ope, Bowring & Co., the British ship Loudon Hill, 
fo: Sydney, Australia, and Taylor, Young & Co. a French 
bars for Cape Town, South Africa. The three sailers 
wil carry away 4,500,000 feet of lumber. 

e barkentine Wrestler arrived to load 900,000 feet 
f Peru, chartered by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. The 
schooner William Bowden \eft for Peru with 900,000 
feo. by the same company. The Norwegian steamer 


Ne for Taku bar and Manila with 3,500,000 feet. The 
N egian steamer Klsa for New Zealand with about 
3,050,000 feet. The British steamer Boveris for Singa 
yo and Manila with 3,000,000 feet. The British 
stecner Agapanthus will arrive to load about 4,000,000 


rec! for Sydney, Australia, and the steamers Wish and 
}i/do for transoceanie ports. 
lhe coastwise lumber trade is brisk. The schooner 


Robert R. Hind cleared for San Francisco with 640,000 
feet furnished by the North Pacifie Lumber Company. 
The steam schooner Tamalpais cleared for San Francisco 
with 550,000 feet, the greater portion furnished by the 
West Side Mill & Lumber Company. There are a dozen 
sti schooners in the river loading for San Pedro and 
San lranciseo, among them the Charles R. McCormick 
fleet. Yosemite, Yellowstone, Shoshone, Cascade and the 


Jol Poulsen, R. D. Inman and F. S. Loop, of the 


Loop Lumber Company. The steam schooner Daisy 
Vitchell returned for the second cargo for San Fran- 
cisco in two weeks. The sailing schooner Lottie Bennett, 
from San Francisco, is loading at the Westport Lumber 
Company’s mill, Westport. 

|. Edee, who has a saw mill at Nehalem, shipped a 
boiler and machinery for a planing mill from this city 
this week. The Nehalem country is rapidly developing 
au » furnish homes for the increasing population Mr. 
Edee will put up 100 cottages as soon as he gets his 
planing mill in working order. Besides being in the 
lumber business Mr. Edee is also president of the Ne 
ha Bay Park Land Company. 

Joe B. Hill mill at Kalama, Wash., will begin 
operations in a few days with a daily capacity of 75,000 
fect. The Willard Case Lumber Company will soon have 
its mill near Kalama ready for operation. 

loin Patterson, who disposed of his interest in the 
Patterson Lumber Company, of Portland and Rainier, 
t \. Parish, is negotiating for the Oregon-Kansas 
n it Rainier, or the Rainier Mill & Lumber Com 
yy s plant at the same place. Mr. Parish, who bought 
into the Patterson mill, is a merchant of Castle Rock, 
W 


Portland Lumber Company recently bought 500 
of timber near Cathlamet, Wash. 
Sawing at Silverton. 
plant of the Silverton Lumber Company, at Silver 
ton, Ore., will begin operation in a few days with a @ull 
eres of men, It has a eapacity of 100,000 feet in ten 
and as the company operates its own logging rail 
r nto the timber it will now be in a position to fur 
n unber and odd sized timbers on short notice. R. A. 
i, president of the company, states that the pros 


\" eem to be fairly inviting, and they now have orders 
if to keep busy for the next three or four months. 
\ iated with Mr. Cowden in the company is J. D. 


. its vice president, and W. A. Reynolds, secretary 
treasurer, The plant is a new one equipped with 
date band machinery and was completed shortly 

the advance in freight rates a year ago last fall, 
vhich time it has been operated very little, waiting 
onditions were more favorable. 





FihOM THE SOUTHWESTERN OREGON COAST. 
RSHFIELD, Coos Bay, Orkg., Feb. 9.—Lumber and 


' oer interests of the Coos bay country have lately 


! than ever before attracted the attention of the 
g il public because of the differences between Presi 
(deut Roosevelt and Senator Tillman, which have been so 


Widely advertised. 


The land which the president criti- 
eised 


the senator for preparing to acquire is a part of 


the holdings of the Southern Oregon Company and is 
looted tributary to Coos bay. Many individuals have 
fil on 160-acre tracts of this land in the hope of 
aecuring it after a legal fight on the ground that it 
: tiven to the Southern Oregon Company as considera- 


for the construction of the old Coos Bay wagon 

road, but that it was to be held in trust and sold to 

ietual settlers for $2.50 an aere. 

_ While the company mentioned owns a large mill at 
ite City on Coos bay the plant is not in operation, 

little is being done in the way of cutting the timber. 


Much of this timber land which the petitioners hope to 
teyuire for $2.50 an aere is worth hundreds of dollars 
wl acre, and is a part of the vast territory of standing 
"inher surrounding Coos bay within a radius of sixty 
nr : and so situated that the bay is the natural seaport 
nutle 


nang ‘Tt is claimed that tributary to this port is one- 
‘uth of the standing timber of the United States. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Horny city, is working a day and night shift. C. 
=o " the Minneapolis lumberman, is the head of this 
ro . 7: he mill is one of the largest and most modern 
ang oast. When run at full capacity the output will 

* 900,000 feet of lumber in twenty hours. About 


10,000,000 feet of lumber a month is being shipped. The 
steam schooner Nann Smith, carrying 1,250,000 feet, 
owned by the company, is used, together with five steam 
schooners. A part of the lumber is taken to San Pedro, 
but the greater amount is transported in the rough to 
Bay Point, Cal., where the company is building a large 
planing mill convenient to railroads. 

Logging camps reached only by railroads have been 
inconvenienced by the river freshets. In some cases it 
was necessary to shut down the camps for a week until 
the water subsided. These freshets were fortunate for 
other camps located on the streams, for large runs of 
logs were made when they were needed at the mills. 

The Smith-Powers Logging Company is making exten- 
sive improvements at two of the Coos county camps for 
more easily transporting logs to the Smith mill. In each 
case it is necessary to use the railroad. The logging 
company is building roads of its own, that the logs may 
be dumped into waterways and floated to the mill. 


INLAND EMPIRE POINTS. 


Inquiries Are More Numerous— Uppers Apt to Be 
Scarce—Retail Buyers Show Activity—Gen- 
eral News of Interest. 





SPOKANE, WaASH., Feb. 13.—The lumber business is im- 
proving and more inquiries are now coming in than at 
any time in the last sixteen months. Prices are advane- 
ing and the upper grades of pine and fir are getting 
scarcer every day. Lumbermen fear a famine in uppers 
and anticipate a big boost in price. Very little raise, if 
any, is expected in common lumber and a searecity of this 
product this year is not among the probabilities. » 

What is believed to be the first step toward establish- 
ing large lumber mills near Orofino, Ida., was made this 
week, when engineers employed by the Clearwater Timber 
Company began a preliminary survey through Orofino 
to the mouth of Whiskey creek, where mill sites are 
owned by the timber syndicate. The proposed line will 
follow Orofino creek to Whiskey creek, and, upon a 
rumor which has received some eredence, that line may 
be extended across the Bitter Root mountains and join 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul road in Montana. The Weyer 
haeuser syndicate owns one of the largest bodies of white 
pine timber in the world along the Clearwater river and 
much of it could be milled at Orofino and the company 
may be interested in the railway development. 

W. F. Sherfesee, of Washington, D. C., chief of wood 
preservation in the field, is inspecting the work at the 
timber preservative plants in use at the Hereufes, the 
3unker Hill and the Sullivan mines in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, Ida. The government is coéperating with the 
mining companies in working toward the conservation of 
the supply of timber. Several other mines in the district 
have a plan for installing similar plants under considera 
tion. 

All the frame and residence structures on the big mill 
site of the Rutledge Timber Company, which recently 
removed its office from Spokane to Coeur d’Alene, have 
been put up for sale by Manager Frank J. Davies, pro- 
vided they be moved off quickly. It is generally under- 
stood that the Rutledge company intends to put up a big 
mill at this point on the lake and the company has one 
of the finest mill sites in the Idaho panhandle. The site 
consists of several hundred acres southeast of Coeur 
d’Alene city on the lake shore and work on the new mill 
will begin soon. 

Shefler & Clark, of Libby, Mont., have bought out the 
homesteads and timber locations on the Fishers river in 
the Libby district. They own one section of land at the 
mouth of the river, where they plan to erect a large saw 
mill. It is planned to start work on the mill in a short 
time. 

Secretary R. A. Kellogg, of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, announces that he is receiving 
many orders for his freight rate book from all over the 
northwestern and middle states. The book gives towns 
in classified order in nearly all of the states reached by 
manufacturers in this district. ; 

Manager Chris George, of the Arlington Lumber Com- 
pany at Hillyard, states that the building season has 
actively opened at Hillyard and lots of small houses are 
going up. Business is brisk and the yards in that section 
of the city anticipate a busy season. 

C. P. Lindsley, vice president and general manager of 
the Panhandle Lumber Company, has gone to Chicago on 
a business trip. He will stop at many other eastern 
points and expects to return about the first of March. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, MONT., Feb. 13.—Marked improvement has 
been noticeable in the lumber situation the last week. 
Many inquiries have’ been received and business has been 
booked at advanced prices. Retail yards are through 
with their inventories and are in the market. 

The weather has been favorable for logging operations, 
and about thirty days more of it will be necessary to get 
in the amount of logs needed for next season. 

The house committee on public lands authorized a 
favorable report on a bill creating Glacier National park 
in northwestern Montana, blocking every-railroad except 
the Great Northern. The bill provides for setting aside 
1,300 square miles of mountainous country, some of it 
10,000 feet above the sea, containing 250 lakes and 
sixty glaciers. 

Great Northern surveyors are preparing for work along 
the projected line through the Flathead reservation to 
the Northern Pacific at Dixson, Mont. That engineers 
are on the scene at this time indicates that something 
will soon be doing in railway building. 





Great Western || AGENTS—sHiPPERS 
Lumber and Cimber |) castean pEAers 
Company and MANUFACTURERS 


Located in the World’s Largest Lum- Let us secure your 
ber Shipping Port FACTORY and YARD STOCK 


Aberdeen, - Wash. Write or wire us your requirements, 


We pick and buy the best. 

















TACOMA, WASH. “2a 
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WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


FIR LUMBER 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lor. Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
B. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. FOSTER, Asst See’y and Treas, 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 


L\— — 


The Hill Lumber 


TACOMA, WASH. 
EVERYTHING IN 


COAST PRODUCTS 


We especially want to move 
Fir Dimension and Timbers 
and Red Cedar Shingles. 






































OFFICES: 
MINNEAPOLIS, 845-7 Security Bank Bidg. OMAHA, 592 Brandles Bidg 
CHICAGO, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. DENVER, Rocky Mountain Timber Co. 


Remember This Sign 


When in need of 


Fir Car Material, Fir Timbers 
Yard Stock—all Kinds 


We own and operate the following mills: 


KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO. wasn 
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Ina SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “ig 











Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


Yo u Shingles in 
Ready? StightCars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
54x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
%4x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
¥%x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Hastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D., 
J. A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 




















Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir”’ 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 











‘N 
| Will Meet Reliable Competition | 


We guarantee our grades 
to be as good as the best 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Cedar Shingles 
Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 
MILLS: RENTON, WASH. 


BONDS- FOSTER LUMBER CO., 


NN Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 














F 


FIR LUMBER»? TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


te eh eg 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 
SY 7. i Be 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & GN. 


mano OF. RED GEDAR SHINGLES 
re ackwneigd tn bt ung machine made 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 


Waddill- ar ge Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative, 
1 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 













































































LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


S. H. Bolinger. of S. H. Bolinger & Co., Limited, 
ee La., was in Chicago this week on his way to 
Albany, Y 


One ve the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S appreciated 
visitors during the week was O. QO. Axley, general sales 
agent of the Southern Lumber Company, of Warren, Ark. 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, left Chicago this week for a 
visit to Palm Beae h, Fla. Mr. Hines is expected to 
return in about three weeks. 

Ben Collins, jr., president of the recently organized 
Collins Lumber Company, with offices in the Old Colony 
building, Chicago, left the early part of this week for 
southern points and is expected to return in a week or 
ten days. 

EK. B. Gorin, formerly connected with the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, has opened an office at 505 S.ock Ex- 
change building, Chicago, on behalf of the Sabine Lum 
ber Company, who has its sales headquarters at Kansas 
City and mill at Zwolle, La. 

Henry A. Sellen, Chicago manager of the Morgan 
Company, returned last Friday from a trip to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where he attended the meeting of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Sel 
len stated that the retailers were very optimistic and 
were wearing a broad smile. 

Munro, Price & Co., with offices in London and Liver 
pool, England, have recently opened a dock office at 182 
Regent street, Liverpool. The additional facilities are 
necessary in order to handle their immense trade to ad- 
vantage and should prove of value to those doing busi- 
ness with this concern. All correspondence with the 
firm should be addressed to the main office, 14 Tithebarn 
street, Liverpool. 

The Leavitt Lumber Company, Twenty-second and Laf 
lin streets, Chicago, has sold its hardwood mill at Holly 
wood, Miss., to W. R. Perkins, of Memphis, Tenn. The 
Leavitt company owns about 42,000 acres of hardweod 
timber land in Lincoln and Drew counties, Arkansas, and 
plans are now being formulated for the erection of a 
mill. The Leavitt Lumber Company was entirely cut 
out at Hollywood, causing it to 100k for a new field for 
operations, 

Arrangements have been made by the Charles <A. 
Schieren Company, of New York City, to change the 
location of its Boston branch to 641-643 Atlantie ave 
nue, immediately opposite the South station. The prem 
ises wilt be oceupied on and after February 23. At 
this number the company will have a floor space of 
5,500 feet and will have one of the best appointed 
leather stores and felting shops in any of the eastern 
cities. The increase in its facilities for handling busi 
ness is brought about by the growth of its trade ‘in 
the Hub. 

Announcement has been made of the recent merger 
of the Alabama Saw Mill Company and the Marbury 
Lumber Company, of Marbury, Ala. The new combina 
tion has established eastern sales offices under the style 
of the Marbury Lumber Company at 1432 Land Title 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. The Marbury Lumber Com 
pany has mills at Marbury, Gordon, Hillside and Jones, 
Ala., and are advantageously situated to supply promptly 
all classes of long or shortleaf yellow pine to the trade. 
The company maintains wholesale offices at Chicago, 
Cleveland and Philadelphia. The sales department is in 
charge of Carl C. Vaughn and Ewing A. Walker, formerly 
secretary of the Mississippi Pine Association, Hatties 
burg, Miss. 





VISITORS ON THE CHICAGO TRADE. 


Among the out of town lumbermen who were visitors 
to the Chicago trade during the Jast week were the 
following: 

E. M. Henofer, Philadelphia 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. T. Morgan, J. T. Morgan & Co., Padueah, Ky. 

W. H. Hines, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

G. L. Mass, Mass-Neimeyer Lumber Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

J: H. Moore, Dennis Bros., Somerset, Ky. 

C. B. Dudley, J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. W. Dings, Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

N. P. Salling, Anderson, Ind. 

W. S. Harwood, W. 8. Harwood & Bro., 
ton, Ill. 

W. T. Davis, Vicksburg, Miss. 

George Swartz, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. B. Robertson, Anderson-Tully Company, 
Tenn. 


Veneer & Lumber 


Company, 


Blooming- 


Memphis, 





JOHN C. AHRENS MAKES A CHANGE. 


John C. Ahrens, of Chicago, has returned from a six 
weeks’ sojourn in California. Mrs. Ahrens, who has 
been on the Pacific coast with him, will remain there 
until spring. Mr. Ahrens has severed his connection 
with the True & True Company, with which he has 
been connected continuously fourteen years. During the 
first four years of this period he represented the con 
cern as a traveling salesman but during the last ten 
years he has been in the office of the company. At 
the time he resigned he held the position of office and 
sales manager. ‘Mr. Ahrens is a lumberman of experi- 
ence and ability. He was for twelve years a retail lum- 
ber dealer and he understands the cabes and sash and 
door business from both the buying and selhhag ends. 





He has made no plans for the immediate future. 





BETTERMENT ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


One of the most prominent traits of residents of thi 
-acifie coast is the almost unanimity of opinion regar« 
ing the most desirable place to locate which it. possib! 
is unnecessary to .add is held to be the Pacifie coasi 
This view ts not confined to the native sons, but is com 
mon with adopted sons as well. Among the latter ji 
C. W. Willett, consulting engineer, of Tacoma, Was) 
Mr. Willett recently put on the market a power set work 
designed for use on heavy carriages employed in weste1 
mills. The mechanism carries two dials, one a settin 
device and the other a log dial, the latter showing t| 
distance from the knees to the sawing line. Mr. Wille 
stated that the only trouble he is experiencing in ma 
keting this device is to turn out a sufficient numlx 
to meet the demand. 

Mr. Willett paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a vis 
and in the course of a talk on trade affairs in the we 
he said that all tidewater mills had resumed operatio 
and are now well supplied with orders. The recent ji 
crease in the value of lumber has brought about 
resumption of activity at many interior milling point 
Log values in the Puget sound and Columbia riy 
distriets are firm, with a tendency to advance, owi: 
to the curtailment of operations during several weeks 
bad weather, 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 

The sales organization of the Western Electric Co: 
pany recently held its conference in Chicago and so: 
of the old employees of the Chicago organization gat 
ered at luncheon at the Grand Pacific hotel. While ti 
bits were being disposed of many pleasant reminiscen 
were told of the pioneer days of telephony. 

General regret was expressed that J. C. 
the traffic manager of the company, 
was unable to be present. 

Those who attended the luncheon and the dates th: 
entered the employ of the company are as follow 
Kk. W. Bennett, 1874; J. C. Cannon (Jack), 1877; F. |). 
Uhrig, now western district supervisor of the company, 
located at Kansas City, 1881; D. L. Harmon, (Denny 
now a banker at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 1883; C. |). 
Wilkinson, manager of the Minneapolis house, 188 
William Carpenter, of the Walwerth & Neville Manuf: 
turing Company, who entered the employ of the West: 
Electric Company in 1887; Rolo ©. Hearsley, 1888, ani 
Kk. S. Holmes (Fatty), now manager of the Indianapolis 
house, 1890. 

These old timers in the business are already looki 
forward to next year, when they hope to have anothe: 
luncheon as enjoyable as the one just held, 


MeDonn 
who is seriously | 





AN EAST TENNESSEE REORGANIZATION. 

Friends and patrons of the Logan & Maphet Lumbe 
Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., will be interested in the 
report of a reorganization of its affairs brought about 
through the death of T. R. Price, who was vice presi 
dent of the company, and whose office has been taken ly 
a brother, A. J. Price, the name of the company being 
changed to the Logan-Maphet Lumber Company. The 
nly change was the substitution of a hyphen for the 
**&’?’ and in regard to the personnel of the officials «as 
indicated. 

This company has borne an enviable reputation, p: 
iicularly with respect to its poplar and quartered oak 
product, which has been in demand for export since first 
put on the market. The policy of the company will not 
be changed in any particular. The company has a paid 
up capital of $40,000. The officers in addition to A. JJ. 
Price are H. S. Mizner, president; Edward Maplit, 


manager, and J. N. Logan, secretary and treasurer. ‘! lie 


headquarters are at Knoxville, Tenn., where the com 
pany has an office m the Bank & Trust building. It 
also operates a distributing yard in that city, where it 
has room to store about 2,000,000 feet of lumber. In 
addition to its specialties of poplar and quartered oak 
the company handles chestnut, plain oak, walnut, birch, 
cherry and other hardwoods of the central belt. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE HOO-HOO HOUSE 


A conference of some of the Seattle Hoo-Hoo em 
mittees at work soliciting subscriptions to the mem! 
ship list of the Hoo-Hoo Honse was held at the But!er 
hotel Tuesday afternoon. Among those present were 
C. E. Patten, chairman of the executive committee, «11! 
D. H. Cale and E. Clark Evans, of the same commit 
Other good Hoo-Hoo workers present were W. B. Net 
tleton, Frank V. Leach, H. Kirk, C. F. White, A. W. 
Gray, H. B. Sailor and Harrison Cale, assistant sec 
tary. It was decided to make an especially strong «t 
fort to close up the Seattle contributions this we: , 
and another meeting of the committee will be held n i 
Monday at the same place. It is necessary that wi °s 
on the construction of the Hoo-Hoo House be star! «l 
by Mareh 1, as the management of the exposition | \s 
ruled that all buildings must be under way at that ti: °. 
It therefore makes it necessary for the Hoo-Hoe ‘0 
hustle to secure funds in order that contracts may '¢ 
let on time. The situation will be gone into more ¢: 
fully at the meeting next week. 





MICHIGAN LUMBERMEN WILL VISIT THE 
COAST. 

Derroit, Micu., Feb. 16.—Seeretary Arthur L. Holm:s, 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
organizing a special party of lumbermen to visit |'° 
Pacific coast during July, and has mapped out the row'e 
that he considers the most desirable. Leaving Chica, 
the trip will be made to Omaha via the Chicago & Nor!!! 
Western railway; from Omaha the trip will continue ot 
the Union Pacific, following the Platte river to Jules 
burg, passing through the Grand Canyon of the Co!” 
rado, North Platte and Sterling to Denver; then ‘° 
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1909 i. 
— Cvlorado Springs, where the party will be given an ; ==, 
op vortunity to visit Pike’s- Peak and other points of bs { 
. . I) ‘ . . a a e 
th in’ rest. From Colorado Springs the trip continues H NGTON 
yar«| th ough to Salt Lake City, then to The Dalles, Oregon, — 
aibh wl re the party leaves the train and takes the steamer to 
ei Po-tland, Ore., and from there to Seattle, Wash., the (For Current Market Conditions see page 37.) 
ee ob -ctive point, where the Alaska- Yukon exposition will The general tone of the Chicago lumber market has 
os he sn progress. Mr. Holmes is to act as guide, philoso- improved considerably. Inquiries from the retail 
iad ph: and friend to the party, and has already interested yards have increased to a great extent and the same DAR 
york can be said of the railroad companies. A large num- 
ster THE LUMBER CUT OF THE UNITED STATES ber of orders are being let for rolling stock, the ° 
ttin AND CANADA COMPARED. majority of which are for steel cars and the propor- Shingles and Lumber 
r tl (rrawA, ONT., Feb. 12.—Hon. R. L. Borden, of the tion of lumber going into this equipment is com- 
ille hovse of commons, has introduced a resolution which paratively small. Manufacturers report a scarcity of 
ma spc ifically recognizes the service being performed by hemlock and white pine yard stocks with a tendency 
mbx the Canadian Forestry Association and the forestry on the part of white pine manufacturers to increase 
bureau of the department of the interior, in which he prices. Demand for hemlock and white pine lath is FIR and SPRUCE Lumber 
vis exp cesses the view that the timber resources of Canada strong and prices are reported to have firmed up con- 
we are, contrary to the general impression, smaller than siderably. The upper grades of hardwood are in good 
tio thoy of the United States, and that with some excep- demand but the large stocks of low grade hardwood 
it it tions the rate of growth was more rapid in the United tend to keep the prices down. Prices on wide poplar Yard Stock in FIR TIMBERS 
ut States than in Canada. He cited American authorities, appear to be of secondary importance and demand straight or 
pint giving the annual cut of merchantable lumber in the in lower grades is reported in a much better condition. mixed cars. SPRUCE Factory Plank. 
riv United States as 40,000,000,000 board feet, with a total Poplar manufacturers are optimistic and are not book- 
Wil cut of 100,000,000,000, including railway ties, cordwood, ing orders at present prices for future delivery. An Send we your tnaulstes. 
ks fence’ posts ete. The Canadian cut as given in the attempt on the part of yellow pine manufacturers to 
censis of 1901 was 3,657,000,000 board feet for mer- move certain items, of which they have accumulated - 
chaniable timber. For the total timber supply of a surplus, has tended to reduce prices. Buyers of D y-L ll t és bD C 
Canida he cited Professor. Fernows’ estimate of 600,- yellow pine appear to be holding off and are looking a ue wi Z um er 0. 
Cor 000,00 board feet. As an example of what Canada for lower prices. No change has been reported in the 526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
son might do Mr. Borden cited Saxony, where 430,000 acres fir situation. Inquiries are being received by the rail- 
gat of waste lands are being used as forest reserves. The road people and the dock and dredge concerns. De- 
e ti government of Saxony from this tract has obtained mand for western spruce continues stiff, stocks are 
enees revenue of $200,000,000 in the last fifty years, while the broken and prices are holding well. Local yards re- 
cut lias doubled. port a falling off in business, principally in white @g Yaa oi 
nine |, ; e pine and hemlock, these woods being effected partly ~ €NZ l — @ There are qualities of 
ly ill, Ry” ig oR ners a ‘ by ae we pee <6 sie see. agave wooies Y SN 4 roofs—Good, Better and 
SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 13.—Shingle manufacturers o ias also tended to hold bac usiness. eceipts anc . a = 
} they this city are planning to form a combine to exclude shipments of lumber at Chicago have increased about > BUCKEYE o> oat Most aa Cedar 
low Coast shingles and an agreement to that end is being 25 percent over last year’s reports. Building permits = BRAND oS hingles are Good; some 
F. i. signed. The plan is to codperate with the retail yards show a material increase against 1908 figures and N are Better; but Buckeye 
pany, of the Spokane territory, the manufacturers agreeing when weather conditions improve local yards look EXTRA GLEARS N Brand Clears are the Best 
nny ), not 1» dispose of any of the product to any but retail for all the business they can take care of. = 5-2 16 
C. D. yards and exaeting a promise from the retail men that Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. y Se > > R J Menz Lumber Co. 
ISSU); the ‘kane product will take precedence over Coast - dat 7 3 SESE —_ = A “yy — 
es ‘ , , . Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board oi > LE Ww Di of 
nuts product. The mills are to deliver material on the jobs Trade. * istributers 
esteri and «distribute the stock among thg retail yards, thus RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 13. ey Ht 
s, anil savi retailers from handling the material so often. se00 ae. or" SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
, : e epee _ » . . i OTE CR Ce CC Tee 38,673, 517, e a 
apolis Large orders will be placed with the mills direct and by § joog (IIT! 20%687'000 4'658.000 a | _TELECODE USED. | . 
them delivered on the work. The matter is to be taken = 
woking up a! the next meeting of the Spokane Lumbermen’s RNIN, 556s kotckacd enna 7,986,000 3,859,000 
nother Clu at the noonday luncheon. It has been suggested TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 13. 
that the mills ask 15 cents over the Coast shingle price a oo umber. Shingles. 
f. 0 Spokane, The latest quotations from the Coast reed Spelt Cabahay epee aeRae Rrocty t+ Oe 872000 
N. are +.17 f. o. b. Spokane, and this price has been quoted ne 
laos fron) two authoritive sources. CRONE acct cn csmesen nee 82,262,000 23,341,000 
” the ——eneeerr—»v? SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 13. 
= eam THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. Lumber. Shingles. 
maou \ ge a : , Re eek natn cacea hex mion 16,120,000 7,188,000 
presi EAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 17.—Successive storms with j99g [11/227 cc cic: 11,548,000 5,415,000 
cen by heavy snow fall and extreme cold have bottled up many —e — 
being co y districts in the northwest, train service being INE ii66 0:5:0-5a 4 Saou s 4,572,000 1,773,000 
The interrupted for days at a time. Country roads being TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 13. : ; 
more badly drifted and cold weather prevalent, retail trade sii owe. ae. For immediate Shipment 
? has been at a standstill and there has been very little Re ig lh lat nk ae ate Nate Sie a age 70299 28°290), 
jals as y BOM SG iicthnadxskadonanwuavrs 0,329,000 38,390,000 
doin in lumber eireles., ee V. G. FIR FLOO RING 
Il-adquarters of the St. Hiliare Retail Lumber Com- ImcreaseS ...++.-eeeeeeeeeee 21,006,000 15,039,000 
piu ; Consisting of 1x3, 1%(x3, 1x4 and 1%x4, also 
ul oak pany «nd the Fargo Lumber Company have been removed Permits issued by the Chicago building department dur- . Sree 
‘e first - N <a in the pg ew | formerly age for ing the week ended February 17 were: Bed Coler Bevel Siding and ind Coles Sitaghes 
ill not 16 ‘vlin-Carpenter mill. The Shevlin-Carpenter offices, CLass— No. Value. 
a paid exce)! the sales department, are in the new Palace build- Under $1,000 .............0eeeceeeeeeees 5 §$ 3,200 DAY LUMBER co., SEATTLE, WASH. 
A. J ing. ‘I’. H. Shevlin, T. L. Shevlin, E. L. Carpenter and aoe =e pander $ Bs 0 sentence eens 61 mere ' ' Th ssnanannaani 
er ( Clarke « Gd ere ig eee spas 5,000 and under LCs Ween cece 'en a i) 239, HHH] HHT } BH 
laphet, sa larke all have offices in the Palace building. 10'000 aan aden lad ee 31 312'000 
. The ; white cedar producers will put out new lists about 25,000 and under Se 3 95,000 
» com Fel ry 20, basing prices on the rate from Rexton, 50,000 and under 100,000... ....+ awa 3 150,000 
ig. iit Micl., instead of Hermansville, the old basing point, ©@¢ Company, 6-story brick factory...... > _ === The Way We Make —— 
here it to the rae “ a — = the cedar se Totals for Rare Caaneons geteonsaees 128 $1,000.208 i 
~ In el', it was decide y the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Average valuation for week........+.-- ne 68 R d C d Sh | 
— As ition to select another basing point with a higher Totals goad ya spars Se Seated 158 ae e e ar ing es : 
fe rat The rate from Rexton is 214 cents hict the Average valuation previous week...... 1,51 : ; d } 
birch, | : on 18 «72 cents higher than Totals corresponding week, 1908...... 131 634,850 has everything to do with their wear- H 
ler yansville, Average valution corresponding week, ing qualities. Ours have been tested ; 
R I ie ‘o. 4 to Web. 1%. go alpaalage 960 11 afte in all geod peg mere -_ oe : 
. Totals Jan. o Feb. 17, 1909........§ ) i i conditions, hence we do not hesitate ; 
JSE ( a ED um IN FURNITURE. Totals corresponding period, 1908...... 639 5,101,750 to soommenendl them. Try _ ‘" 
Som yee Ono, Feb, 17.—There is a large move- Totals corresponding pore’, 1807 Peinind sss 5,700,400 i 
men of lumber through the railroad yards at t; Totals corresponding period, 1906...... 6: 5,239,525 h 
amber ; gh 1 yar¢ present ; t | 4 
But “ = onsigned through, without yarding, is not recorded. ac r0Ss ran 0 eX ras a C bars x 
ene “ae lumber is mostly from the central south and is ‘ We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship i 
i and ervs shipped to Norfolk, Va., for export. The demand N rthern Pine over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern % 
ay for port is improving and there is a better in uiry 0 ° shipments, we carry a large stock at our La Crosse : 
mittee. th: or & lone 4 q storage sheds and Minnesota transfer from which ig 
B. Net wit 7 ’ bre. pip hee on men are well — we fill rush orders. Wire your orders at our expense. 
A. W. “\ (he attention which red ‘gum is receiving from . : eee 5 ; i 
- domestic furniture manufacturers, who are using more Chicago. Demand for white 7d has lightened C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER co. i 
; every day, J , : wr ai : somewhat during the last week. Shop lumber is in f : % 
ng of ery day n conversation with a well known furniture %°. by tl cseitiaahiniionds titi. Cain alndlin Ballard Station, SEATTLE, WASH. bY 
anit man “t was stated that as the English ‘furniture manu- ‘#ir demand by the manufac ndee — i poser ang f ‘ 
Jd ne xt facturers were making a strong success of using red %%¢ badly broken with a tendency on the part o 5 
work gun in furniture he did not see why Americans were manufacturers to increase prices. Retail yard stock 23, ¢ 
eat not able to do the same. He said that it was all in the ‘8 reported as very scarce. Local demand has fallen i 
ye = ment and handling, and that as it became more Of considerably owing pa. - the unsettled = We Are Read ; 
i ae y used methods for handling would rapidly develop, dition = the habeas ~ also to ~ ed — — ; 
‘nl that we would soon be able to make everything fr on yellow pine. uilding permits for the last six 
me a gum, y g trom weeks are double those of last year and contractors, TO SHIP PROMPTLY 
“ as a —eeeenenm builders and yardmen look for an active building " 
TIRE DESTROYS BIG WISCONSIN PLANING season, Fir, Cedar and Spruce 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] Mi The as been ¢ 5 \ > 
teleg AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. nneapolis, Minn. There has been almost a sus- pr R d C d Shi ] 
HE —— WIs., Feb. 17.—The new planing mill of the pension of buying activity in the territory which FT e edar ng es. 
oster-Lat yr TL ) . : , ; a 
7 rend — br Company was completely de- takes northern pine common lumbe r, during the stormy CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 
lols; ieee aaa ire Tuesday. No damage was done to the period of the last ten days. ‘The retail buyers who 
ee corlica tg mill except to deprive it of power, as the have not already placed their orders seem in no NELSON LUMBER COMPANY 
sit the so ‘ngine and generator for developing electric hurry. The movement of lumber is temporarily cur- 862-3-4 Empire Building 
e route ] “ * Were in the planing mill and were destroyed. tailed by the blockade on some of the roads, but there Mills at Tacoma, Wash. SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
shiea 0 ment th. tet Latimer Lumber Company makes the state- are plenty of shipping orders, showing the extent of 
Not : seeder yg will be immediately rebuilt; that a business done in the last two months. Most of the 
ue over . Cb has been let for an entire new plani ill ills have done two or three times as much as a year 
ec cin Ae. 4 : L planing mi mills have mu y . . 
Jules pment, Which will be installed in a strictly fireproof ago. Prices under the present condition are not HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN * 8n¢ * oS ae 
‘ ne ng of steel and concrete construction. changed, and the market may be called the same as | of the “Climax Tally Book.’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 
1en 0 
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Increase YOUR Profits 


for 1909 
by securing agency 


NOW 
ANTISEPTINE 


Antiseptine Shingle Stains 
ANTISEPTINE 


Reg. U.S. and Can. 


DOUBLES THE LIFE OF TIMBER 
The PERFECT COLD, HOT BRUSH 
and OPEN TANK TIMBER PRESERVER 


ni  Antiseptine Shingle Stains  ,,"., 


American Wood Preserving Co. 
“~~ CHICAGO 


430 THE ROOKERY, 
Phone Harrison 1345. 














OUR mineral tanned *‘ Krome ’’ Belting and Lace 
Leather is adapted to use in exposed places, as 
weather conditions do not effect it. 


“KROME” BELTING 


is water-proof, heat-proof and friction-proof — will trans- 
mit 25 per cent. more power than the ordinary leather 
belt. Variation of load will not cause slippage. Try it. 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 


73-75 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








Log Run 
Poplar 


All Thicknesses. 
Send us your list with prices. 


CHICAGO 
CAR 
LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


Pullman Building, 
CHICAGO. 














|S" ILLINOIS. “Oe 











C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Chicago Office. 
1240 Old Colony Bldg, 








The C. R. SCHWARTZ 
LUMBER CO. 


Specialty 


White 
Oak 
Bill Stock 


Cut to Order. 





Rough 
Dressed 
Lumber. 








Mills in Arkansas and Missouri. 
General Offices, ELKVILLE, ILL. 











for the past month. Low grade boards are the only 
article with which mills are overstocked. 





Saginaw Valley. The severe weather just now is 
the cause of a quiet feeling in the trade for the time 
being. Interviews with the largest dealers in white 
pine are in effect that the market is rather stiff on 
most commodities. Cutting up stock is especially firm. 
There has been a fair movement, much in excess of 
last year at this time and the outlook is regarded as 
good for the pine trade through the year. The tariff 
isn’t cutting much account in the movement of stock 
on hand. Dealers in pine don’t look for a redue- 
tion in excess of $1 a thousand and some are of the 
opinion the tariff will not be disturbed owing to the 
necessity for revenue and the strong position taken by 
lumbermen generally throughout the country in oppo- 
sition to any change. The planing mills and box fae- 
tories while not rushed are doing a fair business. 
eee 
New York. Retailers report a light demand for 
northern pine, and outside of taking care of arriving 
stocks, there is not much activity. In wholesale lines, 
dealers are not as optimistic as they were recently, and 
while prices hold exceptionally well, there is no snap 
to the buying power and retailers are reluctant about 
purchasing beyond immediate wants. Local stocks are 
light, but until building shows better signs of increas- 
ing, there will not be much improvement. 
Peer 
Buffalo, N. Y. White pine dealers report that trade 
is as good as it generally is at this time of the year 
and some days it is a little better. White pine dealers 
unlike dealers in some other woods, really did not ex- 
pect an unusual demand after the first of the year and 
therefore are not disappointed in the trade they are 
getting. Prices here are firm, and those dealers who have 
been obliged to buy new stocks in the west have had 
to pay about $1 more than they did a year ago. 
aoe 
Pittsburg, Pa. Many of the white pine dealers have 
received cancelations of former lists on white pine 
with announcements of slight advances on some of the 
items included. There is no weakening at all and 
while the demand is not large it is steady and in 
dicative of betterment in trade conditions in the 
spring. The general complaint is in regard to the 
badly broken stocks now on hand at mill. 
BBO OOO 
Toledo, Ohio. The local demand has been about 
normal, and the movement from the retail yards has 
proven all that was expected. Prices hold firm at old 
schedules, but few orders have been placed by dealers, 
who seem to be waiting further developments before 
stocking up. Weather conditions have been decidedly 
adverse to lumber trade during the week. 
~~ 
Cleveland, Ohio. White pine is showing a fair 
amount of activity in most lines, especially in the 
commons. Prices remain at about the same _ point 
quoted for some time. A few fairly good orders are 
being moved and it is felt that better weather will 
produce a nice line of business. 





—— 


Eastern Spruce. 


New York. The demand lacks vim, but the aggre- 
gate of small business shows up well. Eastern spruce 





conditions, and this leaves the market strong so far 
as offerings from that source are concerned. West 
Virginia wholesalers find keen competition and wher- 
ever a large order is under advisement, it is easy to 
shade the list. Short spruce is firm, due largely to up 
state buying. 


—eeerw 
Boston, Mass. Since the tendency of the market 
turned upward again there have been a few dealers 
who have asked on a basis of $26 for frames but it 
cannot be reported that much business has been done 
at this figure. Sales have been made at $25 and it is 
also true that there has been a little trading at $24. 
Coe 
Pittsburg, Pa. There is just a little easier tone to 
the spruce demand. It is no weaker in price and clear 
spruce is sold ahead. Lower grades are a little more 
plentiful for the present, but there is not a great deal 
of stock piled awaiting shipment. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A steady demand for posts is reported by 
dealers and stocks are not large, being broken in some 
sizes. Railroads are making numerous inquiries for 
posts but no orders have been reported. The pole 
demand continues unchanged but inquiries are more 
numerous and orders for spring business, it is ex- 
pected, will be placed in the next thirty days by the 
interurban and telephone companies. ; 

—eTeeaea 

Minneapolis, Minn. Some pole business is coming 
in right along to producers here, and they figure on 
cutting down their surplus stocks materially this 
spring. Poles will never he as cheap again, they say, 
as at the present time, and there could be no better 
opportunity for laying in a stock. The post demand 
is still one of the active features of the market, and 
stocks in the larger sizes are running down so that 
green stocks will have to be drawn upon early. 











mills have done little logging this year, due to weather_ 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Upper grades in hardwoods are in fair 
demand, red and white oak being the principal f, 
tures. Sash and:door manufacturers are busy and 4 
in the market for hardwoods to a small extent. ‘I 
furniture trade is not very active and buying is { 
present needs only. The lower grades of hardwo. | 
are not in good demand, stocks being large and pricy 
at low ebb. 

Demand for No. 2 and No. 3 basswood is improvi: 
and this stock is in fair request by the box manut 
turers. Upper grades in basswood are in good dem: \d 
and prices are reported good. 

Chestnut is moving freely and prices are conside «od 
good. Demand for sound wormy chestnut contin «s 
unabated and stocks in some items are low with pri og 
good. Stocks are fairly large in the lower grade 

The furniture trade is making numerous inqui: s 
for red gum and as stocks are large no trouble | as 
been experienced in filling orders. No. 1 and Nv 2 
red gum saps are in request by the molding m: 
facturers, and firsts and seconds and No. 1 com n 
are reported scarce. 

Implement manufacturers are making consider; Je 
inquiry for birch as a substitute for ash, the 
price of the latter being the principle cause for e 
change. 





= 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘Trade is quiet and wholesaicrs 
are not pushing it, being satisfied that the searcit: 


stocks will bring higher prices before the new lim 
ber is on the market. Manufacturers are holding }ck 
on account of more or less uncertainty, coupled with 


severe winter weather that has paralyzed the reiail 
trade. The upper grades of northern hardwood 
tinue strong with an advancing tendency, and sout} 
ern oak holds firm to its advance. The weakness is 
still in low grade or cull stock. 


St. Louis, Mo. The best items in demand on th 
hardwood list are first and seeond plain and quar 


tered oak, For this lumber there is a steady demand. 
On both, prices are firm. Quartered oak is particu: 
larly strong in price. There is little demand for 
common grades, although there has been more of it 
sold recently than for some time. Furniture people 
are buying in a small way. Gum and cottonwood are 
steady in price, with considerable gum being ld. 
Ash is in better demand than for some time. 


Cee 


Memphis, Tenn. The main demand is still for the 
higher grades of plain and quartered oak. The call 
for these continues excellent and they are moving 
about as rapidly as the limited offerings will «allow. 


The lower grades of oak, however, show some of th 
quictness that prevails in other items. There is a 
fairly active demand for poplar but there is not mueh 
of this for sale. Some movement in the higher 
grades of red gum are noticed, with particular refer 
ence to thin stock, which is finding its way into ex 
port channels, but the gum situation as a wh i 
not looked up on as particularly brilliant by the 
majority of the trade. The lower grades are reported 
as in modest request. The demand for ash and cypress 
is limited and prices are not responding as they should 
Export demand is improving slowly and the trade 
takes a more optimistic view regarding the volume of 
business promised from that quarter, 


8 


——o 
Nashville, Tenn. Plain and quartered oak, both 
white and red, have been in aetive demand. loplar 
also is strong. A persistent call is now being heard 
for cabinet and interior finishing woods. 
New York. A good demand for plain oak and some 
other upper grade stock is noticed, but as a rule there 


is so much room for improvement all through { list 
that wholesalers notice little snap to the sit) :tion. 
Several good orders for millwork stoeks furnisied a 
good basis for optimism earlier in the month, by! now 
that this demand seems to be satisfied, there is no 
buying from yard sources to keep up the in ‘ease. 
Low grade stock is offered very freely in al! lines. 
Chestnut is in fair demand and the offerings a low 
enough to maintain a good price level; birch and |ass 


wood, as well as gum, are holding their own, but aple 
is weak. 


Buffalo, N. Y. All hardwoods are selling « little 
better than they were a week ago and dealers stly 
look for a continuance of just such business week 
after week until the normal consumption is rr hed. 
Of course, plain oak is mostly wanted, but el: :stnut 
and quartered oak are the best sellers, with bire' and 
maple much more active than they have been, at ther 


eee 


stronger prices. Some good sales of basswood an. gum 
are being made, but elm and ash are quiet. 
ae 


Boston, Mass. The call for quartered oak fair 
and prices are well held. Offerings of 1-inch stovk are 
fair, but there is a decided scarcity of thick qu: tered 
oak. or J-inch dealers ask as high as $90, !it 2° 
sales have been made within $3 or $4 of this price 
Plain oak is firmer and the better selections are held 
on a higher level. Brown ash is firm. One desler tT 
ports he has some very choice Michigan stock that he 
will sell at $55.50, while others report being wig to 
take orders at $54.50 to $55. 

Baltimore, Md. The hardwood market on the vhole 
has lost none of its strength and holds out every ™ 
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ation of progress, both with respect to the demand 

| to recovery in prices; The stocks are small, 
y «itively, the output of the mills having been neces- 
s rily restricted. All the indications point to an ad- 
y uced level of values later on. 


——eornrnry 


Pittsburg, Pa. Oak and poplar of the better grades 

in good demand and chestnut holds its position 

at present without gaining or losing. The hardwood 

nou seem confident that a brisker trade is in sight 

ar claim prices unshaken by the temporary lull that 
p: vails at this time. 


eee 


*hiladelphia, Pa. Although the trading in these 
woods has been of a spasmodic character during the last 
wick, the volume of business compares favorably with 
the previous week. Prices are holding firm. The fur- 
nifure faetories are still slow in placing orders; are 
evidently playing a waiting game, but apparently the 
iroud of prices is upward. 

OOO 
Cleveland, Ohio, The tone of the hardwood market 


is \iscouraging in many phases. In some lines little 
business is reported, but prices are holding fairly 


wi Oak is moving slowly, as are birch and poplar. 
Ma, le flooring is being cut somewhat by a few manu- 
fac‘urers anxious to unload, but otherwise holding 


firm. with slow sales. The cabinet woods are inactive. 





Toledo, Ohio. The volume of trade compares favor- 
ubly with that of last week. Storms have interfered 
with outdoor work considerably, but factories have 
heen running as usual. No change of prices is noted 
and the tendency is upward at this time. Box mate- 


rials are strengthening slightly, because of a better 
demand for the output of the plants. Oak continues 
to d, with ash, elm and hickory close behind. Re- 


have been normal, 
ore 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The transactions in hardwoods 
hi heen weak the last week, and the operators in 


the market are somewhat at sea in regard to the cause. 
rhe receipts compare favorably with those of a year 
ago, but the shipments for the last week are lighter. 
Fon while it seemed that the dull times were passed, 
but just now there is some guessing being done as to 
the ture, Of course, there are optimists who see 
by er days ahead, but there are others who want 


shown.’’ Quartersawed white oak is in the 
the business being done, with plain white and 


d oak following. There are no changes in prices 


0 Poplar is in good supply for ordinary stock, 
bu le clear stuff is searee and prices are strong. 
Hic vy is in fair supply, as is ash, but the demand 
Is \ weak, owing to the slow demand for wagon 
manitacturers’ stock. Birch, maple and beech are 
pler | in the supply, but the demand is light. There 
is attention being paid to red gum for furniture 
nal cturing, owing to its ready adaptability for 
imitations of mahogany and Circassian walnut, and 
the itment of the wood is attracting attention from 


the manufacturers. 

Columbus, Ohio. The market for hardwoods in this 
t have shown strength in the face of an advance 
in pi ces announced about a fortnight ago. Orders 
‘n coming in well and shipments have been 
at larger than have been the rule during the 


last ir. Quartered oak and Nos. 1 and 2 common 
plain oak are in good demand and quotations are stiff. 


The s pply is searee, Chestnut, ash, hickory and other 
ids are in fair demand, 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. 


The hemlock market is firming and manu- 
Tact 


are talking of increasing prices. Stocks are 


had oken and a searcity is noted for 2x10 and 
2x] irds and other yard stocks. Hemlock loggers, 
Owl 0” the mild winter, have been unable to put 
m i ye amount of logs this season. Local yards 
rep falling off in the demand for hemlock, owing 


part Oo the unsettled weather conditions, but as 
miu e to the slump in loeal quotations for yellow 





pine. \ good spring trade is looked for. Demand 
9 | is considered strong with a reported increase 
1 pr 

Ne\. York. The demand is strong enough to keep 
prices tirm, but this condition is caused more by the 
fact { manufacturers have the situation under con- 
aoe i by any strength in the buying power. The 
oy e reluctantly putting out car orders, but big 
ios is lacking. As a matter of fact, most retail 
yi © carrying assortments which will last for 
me at the present rate of demand, and until 
build more of an improvement in the suburban 
= situation, there will be slow hemlock busi- 
seoned —— from mill points show that stocks are 

witler than usual for February. 

ten, ~ Now that Buffalo is beginning to 
ot A i e real winter weather the effect is immedi- 


‘ced in the hemlock trade. During the open 
eck ew building kept up and considerable hem- 
that oe bought, but storms have stopped all this, so 
fies “ers are mostly looking for a pretty quiet trade 
bel now until spring. Lake hemlock is still 50 cents 
ow the Pennsylvania price. 


Weathe; 


_ Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock boards is not 
large and it can not be said that prices are firm. At 
the same time stocks of eastern hemlock boards are 
not large considering what they have been at times 
in the past. One large manufacturer says he has only 
about a million and one-half feet in stock and believes 
this will be wanted before long and that better prices 
can then be obtained. Retail buyers have taken small 
lots only of late. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock remains normal without 
change and prices hold steady. The buying in the 
east has fallen off some, but not to any serious extent. 
List is being demanded as a rule. 

eee eee 

Toledo, Ohio. There has been but small hemlock 
demand and few orders are being placed. The local 
market is suffering somewhat by the action of some 
large concerns in cutting prices to a point below what 
the small dealer can sell and secure a living margin. 
There is considerable hesitation on the part of buyers, 


who seem to prefer to await developments before buy-, 


ing heavily. 
Pte 


Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers are reporting a slightly 
better feeling in the hemlock market with increased 
sales, but with a scarcity of some desirable sizes in 
stock at many of the mills. Prices are taking on more 
strength and there is a general feeling that more set- 
tled conditions are due. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Demand for wide stock is a feature of 
the poplar trade and prices are secondary in impor- 
tance. Demand from the automobile trade continues 
strong. Lower grades are reported in a much better 
condition, Dealers are not contracting for future de- 
liveries at present prices as they look for an increase 
in the near future. 

eee 

New York. The demand is not as brisk as it was 
last month, but supplies are limited and prices hold 
well in upper grades. Low grade stocks are not as 
strong, but wholesalers view the situation optimisti- 
cally and while a heavy spring trade is not now looked 
for, it is believed the year’s results will be satisfac- 
tory. 

wen 

Toledo, Ohio. But little change in conditions is 
noted. Better grades are holding firm, and low grade 
stuff is an uncertain quantity. Stocks are about nor- 
mal and price concessions are being made in an effort 
to start a more active movement. 


eee 


Colunibus, Ohio. The demand for poplar still con- 
tinues strong and prices are stronger than ever. The 
reports of traveling salesmen show short stocks 
throughout the country. Lumbermen do not anticipate 
any recession in the market for some time. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 





Chicago. Dealers report little change in the fir situa- 
tion. Some inquiries have been made by the car 
builders and dock and dredge people for timbers. The 
western mills are busy with old orders and will not 
be looking for business for about thirty days. The 
demand for western spruce continues stiff, stocks are 
broken and prices are holding well. 

anne 

Portland, Ore. ‘Trade conditions are reported satis- 
factory with signs of improvement from all quarters. 
A great deal of foreign business is being placed and 
lumber exports from Portland and the Columbia river 
will be heavy during the next few months. Cali- 
fornia business-is heavier than it has been for some 
time, judging from the quantities being shipped from 
here and Columbia river mills by water. Prices ad- 
vanced from 50 cents to $1 a thousand last week and 
it is announced this week that retailers have followed 
the advance. The shingle market shows considerable 
improvement locally. Logs remain at same values as 
a week ago, 

reer 

Tacoma, Wash. Fir demand is holding up well. 
Prices are being maintained with little difficulty and 
such items as flooring, siding, ete., are about at the list. 
Inauiries are free both for uppers and common. Cargo 
trade holds just about the same as for the last few 
weeks with still quite a bit of inquiry. Local buying 
is active, with the weather normal and mild. 


Seattle, Wash. The demand for fir and spruce lum- 
ber from the Coast continues steady, but there is not 
the volume moving that there should be at this time, 
Practically all of the saw mills throughout the state 
are running full time and seem to have business ahead. 
Wholesalers in Seattle report it a little easier to get 
an order placed with the mills than heretofore. The 
California markets are consuming considerable lumber 
from the north and some good cargoes are reported de- 
livered for consumption south. Local demand is good. 


Ce i i ee 
Kansas City, Mo. While there is some inquiry for 


fir and other coast lumber the demand is light, as is 
that for all other kinds of building material. Clears 
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Shevlin-Carpenter Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., Bemidji and Crookston, Minn. 
NICHOLS-CHISOLM LUMBER CO., Frazee, Minn. 

J. NEILS LUMBER CO., Cass Lake, Minn, 
SHEVLIN-MATHIEU LUMBER CO,, Spooner, Minn. 
RAINY RIVER LUMBER CO,, LTD., Rainy River, Ontario, 


WHITE and NORWAY PINE LUMBER 


H. D. PETTIBONE, Sales Agent 
115 Adams Street 


1730 Commercial National Bank Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Central 6183. 
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arDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. PROCTOR, Vice-President, 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 


Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Manufacturers of 


AND N.c.... PLN E 


Specialties : Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 








| Heyworth Building. CHICAGO. 2 














‘Lumber, Lath and Shingles | 


Kept on hand constantly in well assorted stocks 
at our Chicago yards enable us to make prompt 
shipments and save our customers much valuable 
time. Let us quote on your next order. 


C. A. PALTZER LUMBER CO. 


YARD: Centre Ave., 37th Ave., 39th St. 
OFFICE: 3800 Centre Avenue. 


L CHICAGO. an 








Established 1881 


W. B. Crane and Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
SPECIALTY = 
OAK TIMBER AND PLANK 


General Office, Yards & Planing Mills: 22d, Sangamon & Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


CHICAGO 














Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss, 








Manufacturers ~ 
HEMLOCK, PINE 
and HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES and 
BARREL HEADING. 


[ Noble-Corwin 
Lumber Co. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, Manager. 


502-91 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Telephone Randolph 802, 








513 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO., 
Harrison 4012, 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR, 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & RED CEDAR, 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON. WIS, C. E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas 











L. M. Russell, Pres. Albert Russell, Vice-Pres. 


MANCHESTER LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


YELLOW PINE 


General Offices: Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago 
Mills and Southern Offices: Manchester, Ala. 
Located on the A.C. R. R., connecting with I. C. R. R., 
Frisco System, Southern Ry., Mobile & Ohio 
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are reported scarce at all mills and are firmer than 
other grades. Jobbers here are encouraged over the 
trade outlook and while they may have to wait some 
weeks for business to open up, they are expecting an 
active spring business. 


° 





Inland Empire Woods. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The amount of Oregon and Idaho 
pines used in this section varies with the activity in 
the door trade and the scarcity of white pine, for this 
wood is taking the place of pine in most of the big 
door mills. Although some of the mills are getting a 
little dressed lumber it mostly comes in here in the 
form of partly made up doors to be finished here. 
Yards as yet are not carrying it, claiming that there is 
not a high enough percentage of upper grades. 








Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Inquiries by the country yards and car 
builders are reported niore plentiful. An attempt on 
the part of manufacturers to move certain items of 
which they have accumulated a surplus has tended to 
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Ask the 
American Lumberman 






Does the work of 2 to 4 teams 


No limit to its endurance 





























reduce prices. Retailers are reported as buying only 
for immediate needs and to fill broken stocks. The 
majority of orders ‘received by the car builders call 
for steel rolling stock and the proportion of lumber 
going into this equipment is comparatively small. 
Some scarcity of No. 2 boards and edge grain flooring 
is noted. Local demand for yellow pine is fair and 
the low prices are affecting other woods. 

St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine situation as viewed 
from the St. Louis wholesalers’ standpoint is not as 
good as it was expected it would be by this time. 
This is accounted for, however, by the fact that the 
weather since the first of the year has been decidedly 
unfavorable, building operations in nearly all parts 
of the country being suspended and the further fact 
that the season of the annual retailers’ conventions 
has been taking the dealers from their business in 
nearly every state where yellow pine is consumed, 
and this for periods varying from three to five days, 
in each instance. However, it is the opinion of those 
best informed that with a return to favorable weather 
conditions that the buying would be decidedly stronger 
and values higher. 


PBL IIIS 

Kansas City, Mo. Mill stocks are still badly broken 
and in quantity are below normal, and manufacturers 
here are of the opinion that as soon as the demand 
becomes more active the market will become steady. 
The call for special stock is not heavy, although some 
classes of factory material are moving freely. The 
railroad companies are buying sparingly and there is 
considerable disappointment that the demand from this 
source is not more active. 





New Orleans, La. Demand continues only fair. 
Shipments are made promptly, but in volume are 
showing slight if any increase. Prices are stationary 
and bargain lists put into circulation by manufac- 
turers desirous of reducing their stocks along certain 
lines are said to be quoting prices on slow moving 
items at material concessions. Figures on the items 
in greatest demand, which are naturally in low supply 
are firmly maintained. Demand continues lopsided. 
Production for the week has registered no material 
increase. Yard stock is selling perhaps a little better, 
but the severe weather in the north has not quickened 
sales so that it can be noticed. Heavy rains over 
Louisiana and Mississippi have raised the streams so 
that rafting operations can be resumed, and it is re- 
ported that millions of feet of logs will be brought out 
from the interior Mississippi counties, to the export 
mills along the coast. Export (lemand reflects the 
conditions of the domestic market. 

Annan, 

Boston, Mass. Some of the larger dealers have good 
sized stocks. These supplies have been coming for- 
ward for several weeks so that when business starts 
there will be a few dealers in this market able to 
take care of the early orders with promptness. Retail 
dealers as a whole have been slow to replenish their 
stocks as business with them has been quiet. Prices 
of large timbers are firmly held. 

——_—eoeoreerer 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The Georgia pine men are not 
rushed with orders at the present time. In fact, some 
of them say that business is decidedly quiet, with 
the range of prices perhaps somewhat easier than they 
have been. But these developments are accepted as 
a slight reaction from the rush in progress some time 
ago, when prices were advanced rather more rapidly 
than the natural expansion in the demand warranted. 
Some acceptable orders are being placed out of town, 
the requirements of consumers away from Baltimore 
being relatively freer than those of the home con- 
sumers. The amount of work requiring the use of 
Georgia pine is restricted, but the indications are 
promising, and a good year is expected. 

—-—— eee 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Yellow pine continues to be in fair 
demand with southern mills holding firm and report- 
ing only broken stocks for prompt shipment and south- 
western mills showing a firmer attitude. The business, 
however, is mostly in small orders, but inquiries are 
coming in more rapidly and a lot of figuring is being 
done on new business that appears to be in prospect. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Business is impulsive. Some deal- 
ers are reporting quite a fair line, while other with 
candor report conditions dull. Prices are in fair shape 
and at about the figure reported for some time back. 


North Carolina Pine. 








Norfolk, Va. Prices on all lines remain strong. 
Roofers are reported a little easier. All lines of 
dressed lumber are receiving a fair amount of atten- 
tion. A number of mills report not having caught up 
on old business and in consequence are holding firm 
when making new quotations; 4/4 No, 1 edge is quoted 
$28; No. 2 edge, $25; No. 3 edge, $18. Box edge, 
$14.50; 8-inch box, $16; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17.50. 
Lath, $2.65 a thousand. Charters are fair at $2.68 to 
$2.80 to New York and sound ports and about $3.50 
north to Cape Cod. One-fifth off for dressed lumber. 

Peewee 

Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine trade con- 
tinues rather quiet, a condition of affairs attributed 
to the season of the year and to a slight measure of 
reaction from the brisk inquiry which prevailed in the 





early part of January. The quotations are a shad 
lower, a development charged to the very rapid ac 
vance made some time ago, but the outlook is regard: 
as very promising. 
eee 

New York. There has been an apparent easing 0! 
in the market during the last two weeks and t! 
demand lacks the snap it did a short time ago. Roofe:s 
and flooring and dressed stocks are doing well as ¢:\, 
be expected and millmen are apparently able to ho | 
on to their stocks for their own prices, but there is a 
strong feeling among both wholesalers and retail 
that it will be some time before prices go higher. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y. There seems to be just a little easivg 
up in the white pine trade now and dealers are mosi'y 
inclined to think that the most of the rush to biy 
yellow pine is over now until spring. This does :ot 
mean that trade has stopped by any means, but ord. rs 
are spreading out and there is not quite such a demaid 
for one or two items. Mill stocks are badly bro! on 
and any little respite is welcomed. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for North Carolina pine | as 
been quiet during the last few weeks. A few of ‘he 
mills have enough business in sight so that they «re 
not worrying, but there are others who need new 
orders. Where the latter is true it is possible to |.uy 
at a lower figure than where the mill is not in act al 
need of contracts. This has unsettled the market to 
some extent and it is not uncommon to learn of s:.les 
where prices differ from $1 to $2 a thousand. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Prices are holding steady, e pe- 
cially in the high standard material, and there are no 
signs discernible of a weakening anywhere. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. Cypress is in good request by the ill- 
work trade. Retail trade is not considered good «and 
a better trade is looked for. Peck cypress is dull and 
it is expected that when the greenhouses and «on 
servatories are repaired in the spring a good demand 
will be evidenced. Mills are carrying well assorted 
stocks and no trouble is experienced in immediate 
shipments. Some concessions are being made on the 
January 11 list. 


——eeeeeeeee 


St. Louis, Mo. Cypress conditions are satisfactory, 


with bright prospects ahead. The demand for it 
varies. Like other woods, the better grades are most 
in request and at steady prices, with lower grades 


having little call. Prices on the latter are weak and 
concessions are being made in order to effect sales 
in many cases. 


Ree 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand for cypress in this 
territory is quiet, although there is a nice inquiry for 
factory lumber of the better grades, promising an 
active business a little later on. Mill stocks are gen- 
erally broken on upper grades, although well assorted 
as to common, but reports from New Orleans iniicate 
an improvement in the assortment, and a good many 
of the manufacturers expect a little later on to be able 
to handle most kinds of mixed yard stock orders in 4 
satisfactorily prompt manner. Prices are stationary 
with some concessions being made on surplus items. 


——_—eeereeee 


New York. Notwithstandipg dullness in other lines, 
cypress men report a good inquiry and regard thv out 
look for early spring trade as healthy. This is ac 
counted for by the fact that cypress felt little of the 
recent improvement and stocks were not replenisied to 
the extent noticed elsewhere. The continued firmness 
of prices led to some restocking, but there is no hurry 
about anticipating future needs. The bulk o! the 
present buying is handled by large distributing yards, 
and the improvement has not become strong eno gh to 
create any betterment in car trade. 


PPO 
Buffalo, N. ¥. We are getting two stories al: it the 
state of the cypress trade, the jobber always |) -aring 


of price cutting and trying to make the most ou’ of it, 
while the mill agent says that he is well satisfie! with 
his trade. Sales are not quite as brisk since t'° last 
advance was made, but it is probably due to th: state 
of the weather rather than to the price and when 
general trade is better, cypress will probably b« there 
with the rest of the woods. 


eee? 


Baltimore, Md. The cypress trade is holding i‘; ow? 
very well. The stocks held here do not exceed »ropol 
tions which can be readily taken care of, an! any 
material increase in the withdrawals is quite «<rta™ 
to send up prices. These latter, however, are on 4 
remunerative level, and the manufacturers e en- 
couraged not only by current conditions, but \y the 
outlook as well. 


Toledo, Ohio. The local demand has prov‘ satis 
factory, but the general market has shown a t fle of 
weakness. Dealers claim that this is but a tem )orat) 
deflection which will be righted in a short tim. Re- 
ceipts have been large for this market. 

i i i id 

Cincinnati, Ohio. There has been a heavy fa! 1g off 
in the transactions in cypress, especially for heavy 
tank stock, which for a long time has been a | ading 
feature of the market. The reason is one 0 mee 
sides, the best being that steel is largely taking * 
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uce of cypress for this purpose. 
ses there is only a fair demand, owing principally to 
: fact that home building operations are suspended 
account of the weather. 
al quietness in the tone of all classes of business 
ice the opening of February, that is a puzzle to many 
However, there has not been any 
position manifested on the part of the cypress deal- 
to weaken on prices, as the opinion seems to be 
neral that to cut prices would be a loss. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Little change is reported in the demand 
red cedar shingles 


For building pur- 


n again there is a gen- 


L 


the lumbermen. 








low but a consid- 
quantity is being held at Minnesota Transfer. 
ite cedar shingles are reported a little weak with 
change in prices. 

onsiderable scarcity is reported in white pine lath 
an increase is noted in quotations, 
much stronger and prices are firming. 


Hemlock lath 


linneapolis, Minn. The market at this end of the 
is off while the 
Bad weather has 
st stopped buying and has led to some cutting 
rder to stimulate business. 


is holding firm. 
The prevailing quota- 
rs range from $3.09 to $3.14. 


tocks in storage which have been on hand some 
held cheaper than new shingles 


The cut prices are 


Demand from the 
cedar shingle prices hold firm in this locality with 
net upward tendencies, jori 


east is light, but 


reported low. Shingle 


There appears to be a slight slump in 
ed shingle market over last week, although with- 
upparent good reason. 
uable for this change 


feasible cause 
in the market is attributed 
The mills are pretty generally 
| down throughout the state and a resumption of 
itions is not anticipated before at least March 
i favorable weather conditions 
it is believed transits will soon be consumed, and 
ist, there are no 

les being manufactured on the Coast to speak of. 
Kansas City, Mo. Ked cedar shingle people here re- 
conditions unchanged within the last week. Deal- 
buying for present wants, and the demand is 
although indications are strong that the call 
active within thirty 
of transit cars are still limited, as few shipments 
being made into this territory, and the demand is 
g enough for the present light supply of transits. 
» steady at $2.86 to $2.91 for stars and 
prices on the latter 


hingles will be 


verage of $3.38 for clears, 
ng from $3.33 to $3.41. 


Demand for shingles 
cedar extras are held at $4 
some manufacturers will not sell 


and in a few 
at this figure. 
made at $3.90. 
Lath have not 
‘ew York market 
For 15¢-inch ask- 
and 1%-inech is 
While there is not activity to 
demand at present there are some dealers who feel 
market will beeome much firmer as the spring trade 


quoted at $3.40 to $3.50. 
in good call this week and the N 
been Jess active than of late. 





Cooperage. 





Manufacturers of cooperage stock are be- 
ng pe ssimistic and some of the oldest cooperage 
“k Genlors in Chicago report business the poorest 
From information received this condi- 
appears to prevail all over the country. 

Michigan elm flour 
Wisconsin eim flour staves 


2814-inch red oak staves.......... Ps 
28' inch elm staves, 
17-inch kiln dried 


$ 9.50 


38 ly. inch gum staves, 
ent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, 
ent coiled elm hoops, 54 -foot, 
it coiled elm hoops, 5 foot, per MM 
ilf barrel staves, elm, 
if barrel basswood hendiing, 
Kory hoops, flour barrel, per M 
kory hoops, half barrel, 
‘kory — poles, per M.. 


d linings, , small lots, ot M, 18. inch 
n-round hoop barrels 
ht patent hoop barrels 
ur patent and four hickory hoop barrels. . 

Wo _ patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 
hoop barrels.... 


wo 


tif barrels, '6- hoop 


» 1 Ww — “ash butter tub staves.......--. 
ILic Kory box "wi a ee ae atc ae at 


remain un- 


$2.78, while 


of the mills 


days. Offer- 


not active. 


9.50 
9.00 
Nominal 6.00 


6 to6%e 

No demand 
No demand 
8.25 to 8.75 


— 
6.50 Dull 
7.00 to 8.00 


0 
5.00 No call 
None wanted 


No sale 
.30 to 40 
.40 to .50 
46 
-46 
45 
45 
45 
37 to .88% 
.42 to .44 
10.00 





“Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, 7 . . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, «- - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


[Teale Tay | 


GOOD BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
With good company. No apprentice. Sober and reliable. 
ddress “C, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To sell lumber, shingles, sash and doors etc. in Kansas City 
territory. State experience and salary wanted and give 
referenc Replies confidential. 
Address “E. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED- TRAVELING SALESMAN | 
To cover lowa and Nebraska. Yellow pine and Pacific coast. 
State experience, references, salary etc. 
Address “E. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

Capitalist is wanted to join me in buying 300,000,000 feet 
virgin timber (yellow pine) on 12,000 acres at $2.50 cash 
per acre, land and all. Principals only. 

Address “WONDERFUL TRACT,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION 
With lumber con ern in the southwest. Best of references. 
Address “E. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER FOR SALE. 
I have for sale two nice tracts of hardwood stumpage in 
southeast Missouri, Also a cypress tract suitable for lumber 
or shingles, JO. A. PARKER, Parma, Mo. 


WANTED GOOD LOCATION FOR PLANING MILL 
To do custom work in timbered section. Can move mill at 
once. Address “E. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LUMBER YARD FOR SALE. 
If you want a retail lumber business that is a snap, 
write to BOX 31, Fayetteville, Ark., without delay. 


FOR SALE. 
15 cars 1%” bone dry first and seconds plain red oak. 
10 cars 1” first and seconds quartered white oak, 10” and 
up wide. JOHN L. COCHR AN, 
Bretton Hall, Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE—GOOD HICKORY 
On 11,000 acres in Tennessee. Address 
UNITED STATES STAVE & LUMBER CO, 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 





























| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-—HIGH CLASS EXPERIENCED 
recommended hardwood inspector to receive at 
mill northern and southern hardwoods. 

“E ’ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALES MANAGER. 
Corporation jobbing hardwoods wishes to employ competent, 
i i correspondence and 
with $10,000 in money can make attractive 

‘ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT FOREMAN 

For the stair, cabinet and frame department. 
class man and a hustler. SS 
; ‘ANE SASH & DOOR CO., 8 


WANTED-MILL iuing ain tee 


value of stock and of special work. 
netebe or, absolute ly re — es of good habits. 
P AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ee FOREMAN 
to take entire charge of logging 
including tram road; ; 
giving experience and references, 
pe r AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















operations from. ‘stump to mill, 





WANTED-A GooD COMPETENT MANAGER 
r i long experience in 
and furnish the best ‘of sedevenete, 

c AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED- -FOREMAN. 
t, up to date foreman in sash, door and blind 
who can successfully run 


y of southern Ohio, 
35 be able to make working 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS INSPECTOR 
. i and southern hard- 
LUMBER COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


WANTED--EXPERIENCED 
and invoice clerk. s 
* LUMBER COMPANY, Stables, 


WANTED-GRADER 


Cc emg 20,000 feet. 








Lumber stenographer 





Must understand hard- 
Married man pre- 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-AT ONCE 





YAWKEY-CROWLEY LUMBER CO., 
WANTED -EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD 


Must be thoroughly posted on trade using 
State experie nce, salary etc. 
“RE, P AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








ORDER CLERK WANTED BY WHOLESALE 
Must have a thorough knowl- 

, reference and salary wanted. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


_WANTED EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
lumber and millwork, 
ope rating typewriter. 
Re salary wented. 

,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Sash and door house, Chicag 
cdge of odd work. § 





heather and ‘furnish bond. 
“E 





Paseo es oe 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
3, who can handle logging machinery and men in 
i State salary and 





FOS SALE-DRY GUM AND CYPRESS. 
Want orders for straight or mixed car lots of cypress; 
also gum, log run or Sowers. by grades. 
Address m. 03,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


refe re nce in ‘first fe tter. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-CUTTER AND LOGGER 


To work in Virginia. 





POSITION WANTED. 
Thoroughly competent and experienced lumberman wants 
position with wholesale firm selling to Chicago dealers. 
Can accept position immediately. 


’ 


Address “E. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A MAN 
Who thoroughly understands details and plans to take the 
management of the factory end of a factory doing a very 








POSTS! POSTS! POSTS! POSTS! POSTS! 
Michigan white cedar direct from forest to you. Cargo or 
ear lots. DAVIDSON-GALLMEYER LBR. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


STENOGRAPHER AND ASSISTANT SALESMAN 
Six years yellow pine, south, wants position with good 
wholesale concern as purchasing agent, or would represent 
in manufacturing district. Thoroughly acquainted with the 
business. Address “BH. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





~— grade line of interior and exterior millwork for build- 
if he proves satisfactory, will be able to 
take a financial interest with a view of eventually assuming 
the entire management of the business. 


This is an excep- 
tional o gamed for 
i * 





WANTED-—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Who can invest $10,000 and take charge of single band me 
Northern California, running night and d 





FOR SALE-FINE TIMBER PROPOSITION 
In South Carolina. Contains about 200,000,000 feet of 
timber. Two mills on same now in operation. One of the 
best propositions in the south. Address 

“FINE TIMBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘WANTED-POSITION AS 

Yard foreman or manager. Have had twenty years’ expe- 
rience in lumber business in hard and softwoods. Can give 
best of reference. 

Address “BE. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








None but experienced men need ‘ap ly. 
first-class mechanic as well as lumber manufacturer. 
further particulars address D. YOLO, 

611 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED—ENGINEER. 
A first class saw mill engineer. 
— first class recommendations as to abilit 
None but a first class man need apply. 


ae ie 


a 





Must be an experienced 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-PARTNER 
Who has $1,000 or more to invest in a wholesale hardwood 
lumber and wagon stock enterprise; located in the south; 
now paying large profits. 
Address “BE. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MACHINE AND BENCH MAN 
Who understands stair work and the use and —_ of band 
Will make contract by the year. No 
SNYDER PLANING 
Hutchinson, Kan. 








WANTED-POSITION AS ACTIVE PARTNER 
With a lumberman with a view of later taking over or 
assuming entire management. 

Ad Sibeas ‘E,. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Must be thoroughly acquainted 

State experience, salary expected, 

54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


For millwork and lumber. 
with the ane ae 








FOR SALE 
Three Mitts & Merrill hogs in first class condition; en- 
gines, boilers, steam pumps, steam traps, glue jointer etc., 
ete. Correspondence solicited. 
THE GORHAM BROS. CO., Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


WANTED-TO MARKET THE OUTPUT 
Of five reliable yellow pine saw and planing mills. We have 
long established trade acquaintance in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, — and several eastern states. 

Addres: “RE. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











Office man wanted who has had some experience in lum- 
ber office. Must be of good character and not afraid of 


hav: 9 e. 
Address “OFFICE MAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 

e have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBER: 
Your ad inserted in this 
everyone —— in the 





aper would be read by nearly 
umber world and its allied in- 
wait, send your advertisement at once to 
Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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| Wanted-Cmployees 


[ Wanted: Cmployment | 


| Wanted: Employment 





WANTED-—AUDITOR. 


4 
Competent man of age and experience; line yard work in 


Oklahoma; state experience, give references and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 
Address “D. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For small sash and door factory; one who understands all 
branches of the business. Address with references and 
salary wanted, “PUSH,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN GLAZIER 
To take charge of shop for wholesale factory in Wisconsin. 
Practical experience, good character and all round hustling 
ability required. Give references, wages desired and full 
particulars in replying. 
Address °C. 








30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
I own a 35,000 capacity saw mill and plenty of timber. 
Also a stave and heading and box factory combined, in Ash- 
land county, Wisconsin, on railway. I am looking for a 
competent manager who has $2,000 or better to take charge 
of either of these mills at a good salary. 
Address . 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE CAN DO IT. 
tead this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly through the medium of this depart- 
ment at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate 
its cost. 


Wanted = Salesmen 


WANTED—-GOOD HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
With established trade for northern and southern hardwoods 
in eastern cities. Good salary to the right man. One who 
could make small investment in corporation preferred. 

Address “BE. 29," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED—BY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Yellow pine manufacturers, a first class salesman with an 
established trade in central and southern Illinois ; also sales- 
man for eastern Iowa: man with mill experience preferred. 

‘Adare ss “E. 16," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
For Pittsburg, Pa., and contiguous territory. 
Address “EE. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
For western territory. 
Address “KE. 4,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING 
Sash and door — Territory unlimited. Permanent 
position. oe wri 
RADFORD SASH & “DOOR CO., 194 W. 22d St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—-HARDWOOD SALESMAN, 
Thoroughly competent and of good habits, for Chicago and 
vicinity; one thoroughly familiar with ail hardwoods and 
consuming trade. 

Address 














“D. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 


To sell sash, doors, lumber and general line of building ma- 
terial. Apply, stating experience and salary expected. 
THE SAYRE-NEWTON LUMBER CO., Denver, Col. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Prefer party acquainted with trade west of Chicago sell- 
ing hardwood lumber. State experience, references, salary 
etc. Address “C. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 

Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wanted 
Employment columns will bring your want notice before the 
eyes of people who are looking for men. If you want some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 














WANTED—A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the cook in “Forest Land.” Get a 
book and read about him. $1.25. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell Pacific coast lumber and red cedar shingles in all 
parts of the United States. 
Address “B. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER AND 
Millwright with from $1,600 to $5,000 to invest and take 
charge of mechanical department of saw mill now under 
construction in Louisiana. Address 

LOCK BOX NO. 75, Jonesville, La. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE, MILLWRIGHT 
Capable of superintending the construction of band saw mill. 
Location, near Shreveport, La. Good wages. Reference and 
experience in first letter. 

ANTRIM LUMBER CO., LTD., 
1214 Wright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
For circular saw mill in Virginia. One who has worked in 
southern mills. State salary and references. Married man 
preferred. Address “E. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MILLWRIGHT. 

A first class construction millwright for rearranging 
machinery, building conveyors and making additions to a 
large saw mill in the south. The man employed must be 
one capable of producing results quickly. 

dress “D. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED-—A COMPETENT MASTER MECHANIC 
One capable of handling a large machine shop and several 
forges. One familiar with the lumbering business pre- 
ferred. Several logging cars and locomotives to maintain. 
Address “D. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SIX FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
References required. For particulars, apply to 
RALEIGH LUMBER CO., Beckley, W. Va. 











BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION. 
Now J. - nga but desires change; best references. 
Address “D. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
By practical mill operator with 15 years’ experience in large 
mills, north and south, with gilt edge reference. 

Address “EK. 48,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Of ten years’ experience is open for a get close an 
careful buyer; highest references furnished. Address 
“COMMISSARY,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years’ experience; best references. 
ress “DP, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN 
By first class, all round mill man; also can build mill; can 
come on short notice. 

Address “E. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


YOUNG MAN MARRIED DESIRES POSITION 
As assistant manager or as buyer with large sash and door 
firm. Address , “EK. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


YOUNG MAN MARRIED, 8 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
In sash and door business, desires position as advertising 
manager with some Jarge manufacturer. 

Address “EK. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION, YOUNG MAN, 
Married. Fourteen years’ experience as inspector, yard fore- 
man and shipping clerk. Yellow pine or cypress. Wants 
position as yard forefhan or shipping clerk. Reliable and 
competent. Good references, 

Address “E. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SAW FILER DESIRES PLACE 
With good company. Used to big bands, swift rigs. 
moral “and compete nt. Reference gilt edge. 
Address “EK. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of logging and lumber manufacturing proposition in the 
west. Have had twenty years’ experience. 
Address “E. 25. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Have had twenty years’ experience in up-to-date mills and 
all kinds of timber. Am at present employed but want to 
make a change for different reasons. Can give Al referen- 
ces. Thirty-nine ye ars old, strictly sober and married. 
Address “E. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














Strictly 











WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
3y Al man. Twenty-five years’ experience. First class ref- 
erences and guarantee work first class or no pay. 
ROBERT LEWINS, Forrest City, Ark. 


COMPETENT MANAGER WHOLESALE 
And retail lumber and building material establishment will 
consider proposition from re liab le concern desirous of a good 
man, Address “BE. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants situation on road or in yard; young man; good hab- 
its; can furnish best of references. 

Address “E. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


OF INTEREST TO LINE YARD OPERATORS. 

Line yard man of extensive experience, who knows all 
phases and details of the line yard business, buying, audit- 
ing etc., seeks responsible position with large concern, prefer- 
ably in the northwest; now connected with company oper- 
ating nearly forty yards. Would consider proposition only 
from company ot the highest financial standing operating 
good string of yards and able to make good proposition to 
high class man who can make good on anything he under- 
takes, Address “KE. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— —POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
Competent on plans and details. Acquainted with Chicago 
trade. Address ©. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS CIRCULAR 
Or band filer; 25 years’ experience; perfectly sober; Al 
references. Address ALBERT COX, Corydon, Ind. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BUYER. 
Experienced lumberman; capable of managing purchasing 
office or buying on road; Pacific coast or northern markets ; 
age 31; Al references. 

Address “BE, 35,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Wants position as buyer, accountant, or can take charge of 
office or mill; familiar with Pacific coast and middle western 
territory ; age 31; salary $150. 
Address “BE. 36,” eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
And bookkeeper wants position; saw mill, wholesale, retail 
and selling experience; Al references. 
37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address “BE. 37, 
HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Who understands hardwood and cypress wishes position by 
March 10; am at present in charge of lumber yard; cause 
of change, unhealthfulness of place. 
Address “R. B. B.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW OR BAND RESAW FILER 
Wants position. 

Address “BE. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants position; willing to cover territory in any part of 

the-United States. 
Address “EE. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
Tor ~ band or circular mill. Can do the filing. 
Address “D. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 












































EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position; lady with 5 years’ experience in lumber 
office. Address “D. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash and door factory, thoroughly experienced in billin 
and detailing work from plans; twenty years in business an 
understand it in all branches. 

Address . 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Have had several years’ experience. 
Address “D. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











BOOKKEEPER DESIRES POSITION 
With manufacturing plant in south; experienced and thor- 
oughly competent ; references. 

ddress “D. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 

There is no question about my ability to handle la: 
propositions from stump to market in a successful mann 
Vast record one of success. Salary expected, $3,500 | 
year. Address “kK. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—A POSITION WITH WITH SOME RETA! 
Firm needing an up-to-date manager or bookkeeper th 
oughly experienced in both lines of work. Employed | 
can come at once. Good reasons for change. Thirty-t 
years of age, with best iw ferences, including my present « 
ployers Nothing but strictly first class position con 
ered. Address “E. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER WITH 
Chance to invest. Have closed most successful lumber op: 
tion. My past record will recommend me. Am open +1 
good proposition. Am anxious to buy an interest in good 
lumber company that I could manage. Thoroughly und 
stand the business from stump to market. Can fur! 
$50.00 to $100.00 from fifty thousand to one hundred c: 
Must be good proposition to interest me. 

Address A. GRACE, General Delivery, Milwaukee, Wi 











BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Single or double. Northwest preferred. Am also practi. al 
machinist. References. J. B. KUPPS, Akeley, Minn 
WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
And general office man. Several years’ experience. Now 
employed, but desire change. Age 25. Single. Good rei 
ences. Address “EK. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA® 
AGENCY WANTED 
A reliable man, with extensive general business experience 
and training, wants agency or would represent a territory for 
good manufacturing or industrial concern. 
Address “D. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA? 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER OR FOREMAN 
By a first class band and rotary filer; strictly temperate; 
Al references. 

Address “D. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


EXPERT SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING MGR. 
Capable handling large operations from stump to market, 
wants position north or south. 

Address “B. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


WANTED-POSITION AS TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
Expert lumber rate clerk desires position as traffic man- 
ager for manufacturer or wholesaler. Could handle traffk 
for several concerns Jointly. 
Address “D. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
seamen in yard or on road. 
dress “D. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

















WANTED-POSITION AS YELLOW PINE BUYER 
Or inspector. 
Address “D. 19," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD MANAGER. 

Young man with five years’ experience as manager of 
retail lumber and building material yard; also expericuced 
srader and tallyman ; Al references. 








Address ). 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 
HARDWOOD SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position; Al, good all around man; a hustler ir 
cular, single or double cut band; references. 
Address “Dp. 5,” care AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED— -POSITION AS 
Planing mill foreman. Have nineteen years’ experience. 
Can give good references. Well experienced in handling labor. 
Address  & BOX NO. 27, Belhaven, _ * 
WANTED— LUMBERMEN 
To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding ll l snan books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber busin 
AMERICAN *LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 








WANTED. 
First class band saw filer wants position in big mili; Al 
references; south preferred. Address 
Cc. D. M., 101 Fifth St., Bristol, Teun. 

WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 
Foreman of hardwood mill, or woods foreman. In _ the 
south. 

Address “D. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM 


WANTED-TO SELL ON COMMISSION, 
Lumber, in Chicago and vicinity, by a young expe! ed 
salesman. 

Address 








“D. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
By a young man with experience in a yard doing $5: 00 
business. References. State salary. Address 
H. N. FRANCIS, Dalton, 
GOOD BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITIC N 
With | B00d ener. , m oy Prentice, Sober and reliab! 
Addre: e care AMERICAN LUMBERM 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
And office man or manager of yard, with eight years ¢* 
perience, single, age 25, 7 
dress “C. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM’ 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Has twenty years’ experience. Address = 
THOMAS F. MERRETT, No. 1 King St., Cohoes, N. \- _ 

YARD MANAGER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position by March 1. Good references. Now ei 
ployed. Address “C. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM oS 




















SALES MANAGER OF ABILITY AND 
Experience in yellow pine, wants position. Thoroughly °om 
petent and reliable. Also good general office man. 

Addr “C. 38,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERM: 


ress 
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Wanted: Employment | 


LADY 'BOOKKEEPEREWANTS POSITION 
ls March 15: now employed; desires change; good refer- 
- ce; five years’ experience in lumber business ; can use type- 
iter. Address “D. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
(yen for position. Lumberman of ability wishes position 
buyer, salesman, or take charge of mill. Satisfaction 
»aranteed. Reference. 
Address “D. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 
J circular mill cutting yellow pine; south or west prefer- 
a Address “B. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
GO» the road. Will sell on commission basis or salary. 
Address “A. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


i. EXPERT BAND FILER 























Wants position. Address L. WILEY, Emporium, Pa. 
SITUATION WANTED 

iy competent bookkeeper and general office man, at present 

employed. Eight years’ experience. Not afraid of work. 

Bet references. 

Address “W. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
hey POSITION BY Ai BAND FILER, 
With 15 years’ experience ; can come at once; double mill 

pt erred. Address “W. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SITUATION 

In saw mill or sash and door factory or lumber business 
by « Frenchman or Lorrain who is thoroughly experienced 
and capable. Can estimate and lay out plans. An expert in 
armed cement building. Forty years old; married. Good 
r ences. Speaks English, French and German. Desires 
ition in the United States or Canada by the end of 
March. Aadress “K. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
\ reliable filer of long experience on band mill and resaws. 
Am open for position at once. Have no preference as to 
ocation. Address “C, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BAND FILER WANTS CHANGE. 
I:xperienced in northern soft, domestic and foreign hard- 


L 





| 





woods. Strictly sober and everyday man. Capable of re- 
pa on ordinary mill. Five years present position. Best 
wages expected. 

Address “C, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Of saw mill plant. Understand the business from stump te 
car. Northern states preferred. At present employed, but 
desire change. Best of references. 

\ddress “C. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE AND CYPRESS FILER 
Wants position by eereary 15. References. 
\ddress 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 

Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber 7 of America,” which shows 
what others have done. ress 

AMERICAN LUMBE MAN ,_ — 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 

WANTED- SITUATION-— -YOUNG MAN 

Tl ighly experienced in both wholesale and retail lumber 
At present managing a retail yard in Chicago, but 
dk to change. 





business. 








\ddress “C. 39," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Fiftecn years’ experience as manager manufacturin ne 20 mil- 
lion yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods. Thoroughly posted 
stu to consumer. Available March 1 
ddress “B. 21,” care y+ LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-POSITION 
By Competent band saw mill foreman and filer. Good mill- 
wri; Also experienced in the penance of sawed 
ven and the care of veneer saw 
idress “B. 49," care AMEnican LUMBERMAN, 





DO YOU NEED A GOOD MAN? 

\. twenty-five years old and a good — bookkeeper ; 
also stenographer, Experience in retail lumber yard. Bx- 
pec alary of $100 per month. Best of references as to 
abi and character. Address 

A. L. KOLLENBORN, Box 264, Nampa, Ida. 


VANTED-POSITION BAND SAW FILING 


Ter irs’ experience on single and double cutting saws, in 








tin of north and south. Guarantee good results. A No. 1 
reli ces. Address “B. 30," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. 
\ 


ne an buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
( x” tally books cost 75 cents a copy or $4 for six, yet 
tho ids of them are sold, and hardwood men who once 


Us m always use them. Why? Because they are the 
best. For sample pages and description address 
~_ (CAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


ago. 


[ anted-Tinber “inber Lands 


WANTED-—PACIFIC COAST TIMBER. 
rincipal desiring to purchase a good tract of Pacific 
inber. Wish to correspond with owners direct. Do 
ut propositions through any third party. 

\ddress “BE. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


" WANTED-@OoD TRACT TIMBER 

or hovtable work, prefer oak, in east Virginia.~ Give con- 
* words about the kinds of wood, quality, size log- 

‘position, distance to railroad. State price and terms 

letter, Address H. 8S. McAFOOS, Crabtree, N. C. 








Am 


coa 


not 





Wanted:fumber Shingles] 





{ Wanled:Business Opportunities | 





WANTED-WHITE OAK. 
300,000 feet 4-4 No. 1 common quartered white oak. 
100,000 feet 4-4 1’s and 2’s quartered white oak. 
National Hardwood — Association grades. 
M. H. & G. 8. STEWART, 
Offices Mercantile eer Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED-—SEVERAL HUNDRED THOUSAND FT. 
Of 4-4 gum and cottonwood; must be well manufactured. 
Will pay spot cash as soon as. the cars are unloaded. Ad- 
vise what you have for grade, length and thickness. 
Address “KE. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BOX LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 
Yellow pine crating strips, box shooks, cooperage stock and 
baled shavings. ‘Terms strictly cash. Address 

W. b. JOHNSON, Wheeling, W. Va. 


WANTED-—|1 INCH QUARTED OAK. 
No. 1 and No. 2 common, delivered Evansville, Ind. 
Address “EK. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-TO CONTRACT FOR LUMBER 
One million feet, consisting of 4-4 and 5-4 plain oak, No. 
1 common and first and seconds; 4-4 and 6-4 quartered oak, 
No. 1 common and first and seconds ; 4-4 sound wormy chest- 
nut and 4-4 boxing poplar. Will buy in car lots delivered 
at our switch in Norwood, suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE PFAU MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED-WAGON STOCK. 
Oak wagon poles, reaches and hickory axles 
BARRETT MITCHELL LUMBER CO., South Bend, Ind. 








WANTED-—FOR CASH, CHESTNUT CORES 
%” thick, 49”x25”, 55”x28”, 45x23”. 
MANN- CAVEN LUMBER Co., INC., 
No. 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


WANTED-TO PURCHASE SOUTHERN PINE 
and %” thick, cut A~ short dimensions for chair and 
crating stock. MERICAN CHAIR MFG. 
Hallstead, Pa. 








FOLLOWING DRY YELLOW PINE POLE STOCK 


20,000’ 4x7%—186’. 

10,000’ 4x8—18’. 

10,000’ 4x10—18’. 

5,000’ 4x11—16’. 

5,000’ 4% x6%—16’. 

5,000’ 3%4x9—12’. 

10,000’ 3%x7%—11’. 

2,500’ 1144x14—16’. 

40,000’ 4x7—12’. 

30,000’ 3x4-4’6”—9’—13’6” or 18’. 

Advise us what you can furnish and your best price de- 
livered St. Louis. Also let us know of any other sizes that 
you may have in pile and your best price delivered St. Louis. 

CHAS. F. LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 

St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED-—AT ONCE 
500 cars good black walnut logs, 10” and up in diameter. 


Will inspect at Is ing point and pa 
GEO HART ELL. U ’ Bs. Didg., ‘Dayton, Ohio. 





WISH TO HEAR FROM PARTIES DESIRING 
To sell partial or controlling interest in yellow pine mill 
with well blocked holdings of 50 to 200 million feet. 

Address “E. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A LARGE MANUFACTURING CONCERN 
With a well equipped selling force, wishes to make a selling 
arrangement with one or two good mills in Mississippi and 
Alabama to take care of a portion of east side business, par- 
ticularly boards and dimension. 

Address “D. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
As yard manager and salesman wants to locate yard where 
he can put in money and services on partnership basis. 
Address “D. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO BUY AN INTEREST AND 
Manage mercantile business doing from $100,000 per year 
up by experienced man. 

‘Address “RETAIL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TO REPRESENT MANUFACTURERS. 


Twelve years’ experience in manufacturing and sales of 
hardwoods. Want to represent good concern in Chicago ter- 
ritory. Address “C. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, We sell anything that is sal- 
able. We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. ay 
erg | vod = a an easy way to make a sale. 
A trial will ¢ 

AME RICAN LUMBEE RMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED 
Party with slack barrel re or bentiog factory to put 
up same at Polk Station on C. railroad in northwestern 
Tennessee. Will furnish ten "incase cords of gum, soft 
maple, elm and ash bolts delivered on mill yard as needed. 
Alsc plenty of other timber accessible. None but parties 
financially able to operate and pay for these bolts at least 
once a month need reply. For further information, address 
C. A. JAMES, Obion, Tenn. 


WANTED-WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI R IVER 
Yard selling above $20,000 a year in one or two yard town; 


unless you have a good yard that will stand thorough in: 
vestigation don’t answer. 


Address “A. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER & COAL YARD 
In the irrigated district of Colorado, 
Address “N. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS 
No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or ex- 
change any kind of real estate or business anywhere, at 
any price, address FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
1507 Adams Express Bldg 





E . 
, Chicago, ill. 


| Wanted: Miscellaneous 


WANTED-1{50,000 CORDS 
Of hemlock bark to be delivered during a period of six to 
ten years, at a point conv enient to the lumber operation. 
Address “D. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THE WANT GETTER 
Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 


Spans Be do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“DO IT NOW.” 














WANTED-BLACK WALNUT LOGS & LUMBER. 
We buy any amount of black walnut logs 14” and up and 
black walnut — We inspect at shipping point and pay 
eash f. 0. b. ca 
AL EX. SCHMIDT, A. HEIDT, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—WALNUT SQUARES. 

We require for immediate or future delivery clear black 
walnut squares, 1”x1” to 3”x3” thick, 18” and up long. 
Apply for specifications of slzes.. 

dress . O. BOX 1569, New York. 


WANTED-GUM AND COTTONWOOD LUMBER 
Will buy in lots of from one to 100 car lots or more. Will 
contract for the cut of mills, log run or on grade. Address 

KANSAS CITY PACKING BOX COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


{ Wanled:Second and Machinery | 


WANTED-SECOND HAND. 
1—Whitney or Gerlach stave saw. 2—36” foot power 
stave jointers. 1—Double length stave bolt equalizer with 
two 36” saws. Must be in first class condition. 
GUTHRIE & BLUE, Springfield, W. Va. 


WANTED-—SECOND HAND SHINGLE OUTFIT 


Fifty thousand eat will trade cypress shingles for good 























one. . B. SPITLER & CO., Roosevelt, La. 
f oo . 
s 
= 
WANTED. 


Light Section Relayers. 20-lb. to 45-lb. relaying rails 
with fastenings any place in the Southwest. 
ST. LOUIS RAIL & EQUIPMENT CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





‘~ ! WANT TO BUY A SMALL OR LARGE 
Michigar tract, with or without mill, in either Wisconsin, 


east, west or southern states. Give full partic- 
and lerms. 


ee “BE. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-— -FROM OWNERS OR AUTHORIZED 


Brokers large tracts of timber and cutover lands. Give 
Particulars and 


rice 
. KF, RINGER, 100 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


ulars 








THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 
Contains 61,427 code words, and each size of each grade of 
each article of lumber is represented by ONE word. By 
using the Telecode you can greatly shorten and simplify 
your message and effect a big saving in your telegraph 
bills. 

Prospectus free for the asking. 

Are you interested? 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





[for Sale:Retail fumher Yards 


FOR SALE-LUMBER, COAL AND 
Implement business. Located in good farming community 
in the Ruby valley in Montana. Splendid opportunity for 
zood hustler. For particulars address 

R. J. OGDEN, Sheridan, Mont. 


WE WILL SELL OUR RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 
Located at the following points: Bertha, Browerville, 
Clarissa, Correll, Kent, Long Prairie and Sebeka in Minne- 
sota, Galchutt, Colfax and Abercrombie in North Dakota, 
and White Rock, 8. D. If interested write us for informa- 
tion. HENNEPIN LUMBER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE. 


Leading yard in splendid southern city. Exceptional op- 
eo Senge only 


B. d, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WELL LOCATED ACTIVE LUMBER YARD 
In the city of Chicago. Owners wish to retire from retaf. 


business. Address “A. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD FOR SALE. 

On account of failing health I offer for sale my lumber 
stock with four lots of land containing eight lumber sheds 
and buildings. This yard is situated at Oak Orchard Harbor, 
Orleans county, New York, center of richest fruit belt in the 
world and doing a good business. No other yard within nine 
miles. Stock on hand $12,000. Four lots of land, eight 
sheds and good office building with all fixtures. $1, 

Address H. 8S. SELHEIMER, 
Point Breeze, Orleans Co., New York. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS YARD 
Well established trade. Coal elevator in connection. If 
interested, address “S. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-THREE GOOD YARDS 
In South Dakota. New territory. Reason: Disagreement 
parties interested. 
Address “T. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
- LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 


At Rose Lawn, Ind. Big territory, good prospects. 
ROSE LAWN LUMBER CO. 


WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 

One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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forSalePacificCoastlimber fands 





Toile Pacific uastTibe fads | 





| forSale-Tinber Jimher Lands 


SOUTH AND PACIFIC COAST TIMBER ° 
We employ the largest and most complete crew of timber 
cruisers in the United States or Canada and estimate and 
examine every tract we buy or sell for our clients. We 
solicit correspondence with actual timber investors or 
timber owners (no attention paid to letters from brokers 
or agents) who desire to buy or sell high class_ timber 
properties in the south, Pacific coast or Canada. See our 
ad on page 2 of this issue. 
JAMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 
312 Hibernia Bldg., 1009 White Bldg., 1215 Old Colony Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 
829 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


HEMLOCK & OTHER TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
AARON GRAHAM, Christiansburg, Va. 


U. S. LAND SCRIP 
For sale, scrip for locating govt. land; some good for un- 
surveyed lands and requiring no residence. Address 
S. A. KEAN & CO., 705, 145 La Salle St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 

4,000 acres, 12,000,000 feet of hardwood and pine tim- 
ber, 30 M capacity saw mill, tram and cars, nine saw mill 
houses; in complete running order; on K. C. & So. R. R. 
Price $10,000. Near Fort Smith, Ark. 

300,000 oak trees in eastern Kentucky, in 25,000 lots. 
Price, $1.75 to $2.25 per tree; two feet and over. 

30,000 acres hardwood in Louisiana; average 8,000 feet; 
$16 per acre for fee. 

12,000 acres hardwood, Monroe county, 
<— feet. $12.50 fee. 

7.200 acres coaking coal, and 5,000 feet per acre timber 











Arkansas., average 


lar ids in Bledsée and Cumberland counties, Tennessee. Price 
$12.50 per acre. 
Mexican Lands for Sale. 
819,000 acres timber land, average 8,000 feet; yellow 


3,000 to 5,000 other 


pine; from four to six logs to trees; D 
Price $1.50 per 


timber per acre. State Durango, Mexico. 
acre, fee. 

42,000 acres timber and agricultural lands within thirty 
miles of C Victoria, the capital of the state ‘Tomanlipis, 
Mexico. Price, 50 cents per acre. Government price now 
$1 per_acre on adjoining lands. 

1,235,000 acres timber, agricultural and mineral lands in 
territory of Tepec, Mexico. "The Santiago and San Pedro, 
navigable rivers, cut through this land, with a fine harbor at 
the mouth of the San Pedro at San Blas; the Southern 
Pacific railroad a from Guaymas to Guadalajara, and 
the Mexican line from Durango southwest to the Pacific port 
San Blas will open this land up to the markets of the 
world. There are large tracts of yellow pine timber on this 
survey that will cut from 3,000 to 40,000 feet per acre. 
Trees from 1 to 4 feet and 60 to 80 feet to first limb. $1 
per acre. All size tracts of coal and timber lands a spe- 
ciaity. For sale by 


M. D. SHAW & CO., 
HEMLOCK, PINE & OAK TRACTS FOR SALE. 


Michigan: 3,000 acres, guaranteed to cut 35,000,000 feet 
of hemlock, basswood, cedar, spruce and some white pine. 
Good logging conditions ; no swumps; on the M. & 8. E. and 
N. W. R. R.; 10-cent freight rate to Chicago. Price for 
land and timber, $15 per acre. 

North Carolina: 1,000 acres, twelve miles from R. R.; 
will cut 12,000,000 feet, mostly original growth of pine; for 
an investment is the cheapest property we have ever had for 
sale. Price, $15,000. 

North Carolina: 543 acres, four miles from R. R., 350 
acres timber; will cut 6,000,000 feet pine, balance planta- 
tion; timber large and smooth. Price for land and timber, 
$20,000. 

Virginia: 372 acres, one mile of Tidewater R. R., 5,000,- 
000 feet, nearly all original growth pine, some oak and 
second growth pine. Price for timber, $9,000. 

Virginia: 430 acres, 4,000,000 feet, 3,500,000 feet oak, 
500,000 feet pine, poplar. The oak is unusually fine. Seven 
miles from Southern R. R.; 10-cent rate to Norfolk. Price 
for timber, $13,000. 

Virginia: 960 acres, 7,000,000 feet, 1,000,000 feet origi- 
nal growth pine, 1,500,000 feet of oak, balance high grade 
second growth timber; four miles from R. R.:; 6-cent rate 
to deep water terminal. Price for timber, $13,000. 

North Carolina: 12,000,000 feet, 8,000,000 feet original 
growth pine, balance oak and cypress; within one mile of 
the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Price for timber, $30,000. 

These tracts have been estimated, with one exception, by 
our own estimator, and we believe the estimates given above 
are very conservative. ‘The Michigan tract is guaranteed by 
the owner as to estimate. 

SMITH, FORD & CO Elmira, N. Y. 


2 1-2 MILLION FEET COTTONWOOD 
Stumpage, two miles Iron Mountain railway, on a navigable 
stream; four years to remove. 

M. C. WADE, Texarkana, Ark. 


WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT 
In the lumber line, get what you want through the want 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clearing 
house for lumber wants. 


Wapakoneta, Ohio. 





., Realty Bldg., 














CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND WASHINGTON 
Timber lands with our own expert cruisers’ reports on every. 
2% acres on each tract offered by us. Our estimates. can 
be verified from our original field books, thus saving you 
heavy expenses of making original estimates and also saving 
valuable time. Our representations guaranteed. 

See our ad on page 2 in this week’s issue. 

#AMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 
Other offices: 
312 Hibernia Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 
1215 Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


90,000 M SPRUCE EASTERN SASKATCHEWAN 
Close to new R. R., $1 per M; chance to make from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 by manufacturing. Address 
SCAND. CANADIAN LAND CO., 
172 Washington St., Chicago. 


$7372 CASH PAYS FOR ONE HALF 

Of 92,160,000 feet of timber located on Clayoquot Sound, 

Vancouver Island, B. C., balance in six months from April 

Price is 16 cents per thousand for quick sale. Pros- 
pectus sent on application. 

WESTERN REALTY COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 

We have for sale limits on coast and on Vancouver Island, 
containing from 200 to S800 million; some freehold proposi- 
tions carrying title to botb land and timber, free from all 
stumpage dues, with right to export logs, and some leases 
subject to government rental and dues. Parties having B. 
«. timber for sale should send particulars to us, with price. 
Intending buyers should write us. 

T. H. GILMOUR & CO., 
MeIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 


CROWN GRANTED TIMBER LANDS 
In British Columbia for sale in large or small tracts, with 
perfect titles. No annual dues beyond taxes which are rea- 
sonable. ‘Timber leases will do for immediate development, 
but investers should purchase crown grant lands. I have 
several hundred thousand acres of crown granted lands for 
sale just over the international border, north of Spokane, a 
large portion being well timbered. Several fine tracts con- 
taining from 50,000,000 to 150,000,000 feet. Prices half 
what other owners of crown granted lands demand. Ad- 
dress for full particulars, J. A. NOWELL, 
120 Wall St., Spokane, Wash. 


10,000 MILLION FT. TIMBER 
In B. C. and Wash.; tell sizes wanted; example, 400 million 
ft. B. C. license (cedar, spruce and fir), fine location; heay- 
ily timbered; only $50,000. New fine saw mills with timber 
in Wash.; broke by panic; now in hands of receivers or 
taken by mortgage foreclosures. 
WASHINGTON TIMBER AGENCY, Everett, Wash. 


FOR SALE-250,000,000 REDWOOD. 
With Small Mill and Logging Equipments. 
140 Miles North of San Francisco. 
Reasonable Terms. 
STANDISH-HICKEY TIMBER CO., 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Western offices : 
829 Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland, Ore. 
1009 White Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 























CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON & OREGON 
Timber lands bought and sold. All estimates guaranteed. Cor- 
respondence solicited with actual buyers or timber owners. 

CHAS. BE. STONE, 
R. 425 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
Large and small tracts, investments of any size. Corre- 
spondence solicited. EDWARD J. SKEANS, 
317 Crown Building, Vancouver, B. C. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE DESIRABLE TRACTS 
Of timber land in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
Also choice mill and logging propositions. We solicit corre- 


spondence. 
AMERICAN TIMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE-5i100 ACRES TIMBER LAND 
Located in California, containing sugar pine, white pine and 
spruce; good proposition either for investment or operation ; 
close to railroad; price reasonable, stumpage averaging $1.30 
per M. Dealing direct. with owners. 

ddress “C, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER LAND 
For sale. Address P. O. BOX 91, Nelson, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
Mainland—7,350 acres partly Crown granted. 
cent body of timber; 350,000,000 feet. Easy logging. Tow 
$1.25 to Anacortes. Vancouver Island—50 miles ol leases, 
over billion feet, 40,000 to acre, towage 25 cents to Victoria. 
Also 150 sections ‘east coast, will cut three billion feet. 

Finest a in Province. 

. T. FRAMPTON, Mahon Bldg., Victoria, B. C. 

















Magnifi- 





2180 TIMBER FOR SALE 
Frisco railroad and Jackforks river run through this timber, 
also main wagon road and phone line; but 3 miles to Moun- 
tain View; virgin oak, pine and gum ‘timber ; abstract title; 
big timber. Enquire BE. C. WALTER, Birch Tree, Mo. 


FOR SALE—-LARGE TRACT OF TIMBER 
In central Ontario, the property of the Canadian Land & Im- 
migration Company of Haliburton, Limited. This tract of 
timber contains large quantities of cedar, hemlock, spruce, 
balsam, basswood, cherry, birch and maple, also considerable 
pine, elm and ash. It is within 125 miles of Toronto, about 
10 hours of Buffalo and 24 hours of New York. It is well 
served by two railroads and large quantities of railroad and 
other timber could be got off this property. The company is 
prepared to sell this timber in blocks in from five to ten 
thousand acres apd more if desired. ‘There are several good 
mill sites on the property. This would be a good opportunity 
for parties who are at present cut out and looking for a new 
location. Maps and plans a eres particulars can be had 
by applying to W. H. LOCKHART GORDON, 

Managing Director, i" “Adelaide St. East, Toronto. 


TIMBER AND COAL LANDS 
For sale, 7,000, 11,000, 80,000, 200,000 and 300,000 acre 
timber tracts in Va., Fla., Ky., Ark. and Cal. Some under- 
laid with coal. 
Also want to borrow $100,000 on $ oy 000 timber tract; 
or will sell third int. Address KEAN & CO., 
705, 145 9 ‘Salle St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE-2800 ACRES 
Of deeded timber land in Grand county, Colorado ; 35,000,000 
feet B. M. white pine and white spruce; good saw mill ‘and 
buiidings; six miles from railroad. 
THE DEISHER LUMBER MFG. Co., 
Room 418, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Col. 

















FOR SALE-WASHINGTON TIMBER. 
Consult Samuel Collyer, 322 Bailey —- Seattle, 
about investments in Washington timber, saw mills, shingle 
mills and logging chances. 


FOR SALE-TIMBER LANDS ON 
Vancouver island and mainland in B. C.; also in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Corres ondence with bona fide investors 
solicited. . R. FRENCH, Tacoma, Wash. 


OREGON AND WESTERN WASHINGTON. 

We have for sale timber lands, saw mills and logging 
camps. We solicit correspondence with anyone seeking in- 
vestments of this character. 

McCARGAR, BATES & LIVELY, 
Failing Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


TIMBER LAND IN TRACTS TO SUIT, 
California, are and Ore om. 
OUGH, Hinkley Block, Seattle, Wash. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
Investments of all sizes. Correspondence solicited. 
W. L. KEATE, Crowe Wilson Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 


BARGAIN IN EAST OREGON PINE. 

16,000 acres virgin pine, very easy of access, heavy 
stumpage, extra quality. Key to and controls a large 
acreage. A bargain for prompt action 

CONNER & STEVENSON, 
331 Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
We handle British Coane | pimber exclusively. Pk us 
for what you — VAS ere RFF, 
No. 407 Hastiegs $i. » Vancouver, B. C. 


























PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 

Dealer in timber land and mill property exclusively 
Timber lands estimated in any size tracts. Employ larges 
and most competent crew of timber cruisers on the Pacifi 
coast. I make personal examination of tracts of timber an 
estimates thereon, bought and sold for my clients. Corr: 
spondence solicited — timber investors or timber owner 

W. BROWN, 

301-392 Lumber Exe + Ae Bldg., 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
lor timber lands or mill properties in Washington, Oreg 
and California address 
W. I. EWART, Alaska Bldg., 


Seattle, W ash. 





Seattle, Wash. 
PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 


Tracts and quarter sections in California, Oregon aid 
Washington. Send for lists. J. F. SOULE, 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





[forSale Southern Timber fands 











OWNERS OF {50 MILLIONS PINE AND 
Hardwoods on R. R. in 8S. C. will sell to responsible p 
ties owning band mill and full logging equipment, on mont 
payments as cut; healthy locality and high grade tim! 

Address “TIMBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

MUST BE SOLD QUICK. 

70,000 acres pine timber, sixty cents per acre; about 
300,000,000 feet saw stuff; millions cross ties, telegraph 
and telephone poles; five miles from K. C. M. & O. 1 
road, state of Chihuahua, Mexico; fifty year timber d& 
title absolutely good; if you mean business write for | 
ticulars, Cc. kK. FOOTE, Owner, Topeka, Kan 


$20,000.00 HALF CASH, WILL BUY 
10 million feet timber, 85 percent white oak family; on 
— river. 
50 per acre for a 00 
havein _La.; mostly oal 
. BUTLER HAYNE S TIMBER CO., 





acres timber and land near \ 
Memphis, Tenn 
SOME GOOD KENTUCKY TIMBER FOR SALE. 


Am in position to furnish some very fine white oak, yellow 
poplar, hickory, red elm etc. in stumpage from 100 to 500 
M. ft. Don’t write unless you have cash and mean business. 
Also constantly shipping good logs. 
’. R. WILSON, Madisonville, K 


TIMBER FOR SALE. 
900 million feet yellow pine from owners, located in Florida, 
Georgia and Miss., at $1 to $3 per M feet in fee and 
stumpage. 








8,000 acres in W. Va., on C. & O. R. R., 60% oak, 5,000 feet 
average per acre; price, $12 In fee. 
3,000 acres in W. Va., 75% oak, on C. & O. R. R., 4,500 feet 


average per acre; price in fee, $10. 
8 million feet oak and poplar with complete mill in W. Va., 
for $27,000. 


Fine tracts of spruce, hemlock and gum, large and small 
operating plants, with fine timber. 
Address “K. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


FOR SALE-600 ACRES ASHLEY CoO., ARK. 
2% miles from railroad; a new roud building that will 
touch the land; 6,000 to 7,000 feet per acre of choice white 
oak etc.; fine agricultural land; no overilow. 

H. C. ORRICK, Jackson, Mi 


SOUTHERN PINE, CYPRESS & HARDWOOD. 


Timber Lands. Located and cruised. Reliable reports 
guaranteed. 
HOWARD WATERS, Damascus, Va 
2000 ACRES OF ARKANSAS PINE & HARDWOOD 


Timber land for sale at bargain if taken at once. Adress 
BE. G. CLARK, Beverly, Kun. 


FOR SALE-5000 AGRES VIRGIN 
Short leaf yellow pine timber, in Montgomery county, Ar- 
kansas, on the Gurdon & Ft. Smith railroad. “Price $i% per 
acre, fee simple. Will deai with principals only. Unless 
you want to buy and have the cash don’t waste your (ime 
and mine writing. Come and see for yourself. 

ddress WM. M. KELLOGG, Caddo Gap, A: ke 


12,000 ACRES WITH OVER 60,000,000 FEET 
Of extra quality pine, on two trunk lines and loging 
stream, in Georgia. Low freight rates. ‘The best prvposi- 
tion in the south. Price $100,000, half cash, balance one 
and two years, 

Address “C. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM(\N 


FOR SALE-PINE TIMBER LAND ATABARGAIN. 
5,000 acres on water, part cleared, in eastern Nogth ‘‘aro- 
lina; cut 12,000,000 feet merchantable saw timber. _|’rice 
$15,000, terms. Address 
WILLARD R. COOK & CO., Norfolk, Va. 


BAND MILL WITH TIMBER IN SO. CAROLINA 
Also large and small tracts without mills; fine pro) ties 
for milling or investment. Address 
“TIMBER SUPPLY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM ‘N. 


FOR SALE- ee LARGE TRACTS 
Of southern Ctaper land 
HANFORD F. DONNELLY, Brinkley, A-k. 


FOR SALE-LONG LEAF PINE STUMPAGE. 
ee ip esp ed to 400,000,000 feet to suit the purchaser. Also 
100,000,000 feet hardwood, containing 50,000,000 feet © \ioice 
white oak, ash and hickory. Bonafide purchasers only will 
be considered. Addr 
W. W. WHITTINGTON, JR., Alexandria, | 4. 


FOR SALE-SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS 
I have some choice yellow pine and hardwood timber ‘ands 
in a Texas, Arkansas and Mississippi. Addre:+ 
. BARNETT, 907 Times Bldg., St. Louis, 0. 
































' YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

Highteen thousand acres of highest quality yellow pine 
timber, estimated at one hundred forty million feet, direct] 
on Atlantic Coast Line railroad and Seaboard Air Line rail 
road, and close to tide water. es to peectzels only. 
Price low. Owner, V. DUNLEVI!’, _ 
Prudential Milde, Buffalo, N. Y- 


FOR SALE-LARGE AND SMALL TRACTS 
of —- pine and cypress timber in Florida. We examine 
all lands before offering, and Ka — detailed estimates 
to parties who mean busines: Addre: 
WHISPELL & IRWIN, Castle Hall, * yacksonville, Ila. 
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